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FOREWORD 



In recent years, the Wisconsin Diepartment of Piiblic Ihstructidh 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Cotmtiunication Kssociatidri has 
developed a series: of teacher -resource curriculuin units in 
cominunication artsr Public speaking ds the fourth publication 
in this. seriesv- This-resource-unit includes several -components 
organized for_direct_ teacher -Use. - Tfaese_are : an introductory ' 
motiyationai- statement^ a set. of -instructional, objectives , 3 
conten;t outline , _ learning activities , assessment suggestions 
and selected references and materials. 

Besides offering stimulating ideas for teachers, this* pubiica- , 
tion has the ultimate aim of imfJroving communication skills olE 
students in Wisconsin schools- To this end, the atathor of 
Public Speaking has directed thi^ resource to assist teachers 
of adolescents - 

The author and the IDepartment of Public Instruction welcome 
feedback from those teachers usirig this resource unit* 



Arnold M- Chandler, Director' 
Bureau for Program JDevelbpment 
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iNTRQDdeTlSN 



The cbnteiripdrary i teacher of speech comrhuni- 
catibh has .a noble heritage. In aricient 
Greece, questions about the power of buitiian 

/speech were posed and discussed*: by leacTing 
thinkers like Plato arid -Aristotle, Famous 
Rdtnaris such as Cicero arid (ljuiritili'arr also . " 
Clontributed to thbiight; about the kiri<is of 
problems communicat&rs face. Through- the 
ages; people have" been Seeking ways to irii- 

^ prove the commuriication skills of stiiderits . . 
Today, the -search for new insights; and , ; v 
fuller understandings contiriues by build- 
itig on a sound tradition. ' « 

The fbcus of instruction in^public speaking 
is on skill develQpiuent--and quite i^roperly 
so. As Wayne Thompson noted: 

. . . the peculiar, province of ^' 
work' in rhetoric and ^^Slic ^ 
address is skills — skills in 
logical analysis, skills in' 
making ideas clear and ^per- 
suasive, skills in research-: 
ing solutions . . . and of 
course skills in, organizing, 
phrasing and delivering ideas. 

Instruction in these furidamentSl skills per- 
forins a vital furictibri iri the gerieral educa- 
tion bf tbday's high schbbl ' students : ^ At a 
time when people are callirig fbr a returri to 
the "basics" what cbuld be mbre basic thari 
the ability to^ organize, phrase, and deliver 
ideas effectively? <i 

it is the-purpose of V this resource currlculurn 
to .suggest. a wealth of learning, goals ^. con- ^ 
tent descriptions ,_ learning. aqtivities^ ^ • 
assessment procedures; _ and selected_refer- 
ences.from which, individual- teachers may- 
choose in planning instruction^ - The inten- 
tion is that this resource curriculum. will 
serve'^as an aid in planning and will be 
modified and adapted to specific circum- 
stances arid niBeds.*" 



The_ format f or each unit in this curriculum 
follows a standard J design: 

— _ - -. ■ ' _ . " _ " 

The Iritroductbry Statemerit fbr each unit 

presents ari overview of the area bf public 

address dealt witli iri that unit and pro- - 

vides special §uggestiGris regarding the ; 

use of materials iri the classroom* 



, The iristructipn^l Objectives arc. stated inv> 
behavioral terms and progress.. frora^^ower to 
higheT* order cogni^tive behaviors for each 
major area of content.; _ . . — 

The Cbriterit Dutlirie presents the body of ^ 
knowledge .tb be treated ' in each unit.; » Each 
Rbmaririumerai division of the content outline 
is reflected iri recall, comprehension,- appli- 
'catibri, arialysis, arid .synthesis ipstructiona] 
objectives. ' 

. ^ -o - - ■ 

The Learnin g Activ it4.es prbvide mariy creative 
student-orLented exercises that furictibri at . 
the various cognitive levels. ' ^ 



The Iiiatract^lQaal ' Assessment ie 'driterid'cd to . • 
provide an effective meails bf palliating' the. 
success of -Instructional techniques arid tb 
determine ,the -extent . of student learning. 
The f frst. part -of -each instructional assess- 
ment section identifies .content that may be 
tested at the recall and. comprehension 
levels.' The second section poirrts to the 
learning act:ivities that may be taken_as__ - 
evidence of student progress .toward, higher _ 
level cognitive goals. The third part ofithe 
iristructipnal assessment section callfe 'atten 
tibri tb activities that require st.ud^rtts to 
demoristrate mastery over the 'ent ire . utiit . 



^'^^t' References ideritify sources of in- ^ 
formatibri regardirig unit content. Each re- 
ference includes ari ariribtatibri that is in- 
tended to guide the teacher tbadditibrial 
source materials fbr the learriing activities 
:and to further teacher kribwledge in the in- 
dicated areas. ' « 



it is.believed. that.the order *of the units 
is the. logical Sequence. toJfollow, 



is designed to_ alert the student to the im- 
port ai?ce of public communication and its 
study'^ in his/her own. life .and- to place public 
speaking within the broader context of all 
public communication. Qualities. of public__ 
communication that distinguish. it. frpm other 
forms of speech communication are discusslfed 
Students are introduced to several of their 



■^Wayrie N. Thbinps'pri, "Miridless Charige arid ' 
Thoughtless Repetitiveness" ^ The Southern 
Speech Communication Journal 40 (Fall 1974), 
pp. 5-6. 
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- . * \. - .^ ^ ■ ' .f ... 

• - . * ■ I . ' . 

resjfohslbilities as senders arid receivets . . 
yni^ -Tw0^ examines aspects of dej^ivbry 
relevant to: public speak iitg. It is f^e- 
serited early in the curriculum bepauise : 
delivery:. behaviors are often resistant to 

" change — yet they are. important throughout 
,-the - coiirse: In . addij^ion , activities _ for 
-tiiis- section, are-designed _to_increase 

. stac3Gnt . willingness to .participate with 
positive feeling3 and attitudes in the 
content of later units.: Unit Thr^e focuses 
•on qualities of ef fectiyd language use and 
figures of speech that may- enhance expres- 
sion. Unit Four focuses on tlae organization 
_o£ public messages. Many -ac5tivities are 
'presented to help students see various 
rc-lationships among ideas. The fifth unit 
concentrates on skills .needed for the 
effective sharing of information. Numerous 

'^ethods of amplification are presenlped and 
listening skills are#given emphasis. The 
sixth unit Jis designed to -improve the persua- 

* sive speaking and critical listening skills 
of students. The ^verith Aihit concerns the 

^ nature arid types of bccasions that- call for 
ceremonial discourse. This form of public 
speaking <rompletes the series because it 
requires the speaker to satisfy especially 
high standards of competence. 



It is natural. for a resource curriculum to . 
t contain more material than an individual 

teacher -is likisly to use in a particular 
'Unit or course: Its :comprehorisiveriess is 

designed to offer ranges of choice for a 
• variety -Of -^teachers : - Each teachqf'must 

choose t^ose areas of content and- those 
' instructional foci most - appropriate . to /the 

interest's, n^dS/'and ability levels of 

his/fier students . , 

jr _: I ^ : 1 __ J_ \ _ ^_ J 

A wellx taught course in public speaking can 
train students in vital skills. This 
resource curriculum is designed to aid 
teachers and students in their efforts to 
master the skills of a valuable tradition 
of instruction' ,in public speaking . It is 
my belief, that this is the most 'complet_e and 
carefully'^ designed resource curriculum N 
currently available^ for high 'school t9achdrs 
of pubi'i.c speaking. During the three ^ars 
that this curriculum was in preparatiozj^ I 
.had the bppbrtiriity to test these activities 
with my students at Cedar Falls High School. 
Iv^am pleased to offer'' these materials to 
you:^. I };;idpe that you find them as useful 
and e^jjoyable as we did: 



vi 
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UNIT BNE 

INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 



INTROBtjeTORY STATEMENT 



... . SO' pervasive and varied a're the 
efforts of some to influence the. 
beliefs and actibrts of others that biir 
very env^ironment is: taking, on-a rather 
distinctly rhetorical character-*^ « 



RDb^rt L-_Scott and Bernard Brock 
Mefeiibds^^G^— Rhetorical Griticisnni 



Professors Scott and Brock suggest that there 
is asi environment as worthy of our attention 
and protection as our natural physical envi- 
ronmerit^-our rhetorical or cbmmunicatioh en- 
virbhmeht, Befbre fbcusirig primarily on 
cbiranunicatibn skills for -public, speaking, it 
is important for students to -realize that a 
broad range of public messages ar^ available 
for analysis' by those thinking rhetorically* 
Far too often our communication surroundings 
are passively accepted. • , 



The purpose of this unit is to motivate stu- 
dents to think about _ the nature, scop^ and 
significance p£ public communication t in 
their persohai - lives ah(^ in the life bf 
society at larg^- The first section dis- 
cusses three qualities which help to di-s- 
tinguish public communication from other 
related forms. This list is not meant to be' 
exhaustive; finer dist;ihctibhs^ may be made. 
Addxtixonal- points of difference- such as de- 
gree of formality and evidence of communi- 
cator purpose may he included if the teacher 
wishes. The second section offers some 
statistical data oh the varibus media tb 
help teachers alert students tb the scbpe 
of . the -public communication environment: 
Many forms of public communication are 
discussed in order to place public speak- 
ing within a broad context. The social 
si«gnif icance bf public cbmmunicatibh is 
aiiso -oxplbred.- -The skills of- public - 
speaking are presented in a manner that ; 
previews later units. Th^ third major part 
of this unit offers some guidelines for 



ettectivie cbmmunicatibh by responsible 
speakorr> and listeners. This list could 
be expanded, but the goal here is tb 
encourage consideration of the ethical 
dimensions of commiinciat ion without setting 
down tob many cumbersome rules; Emphasis 
-^^^"^3:^:^.^ placed oh getting- students to 
see the value of applying these guidelines 
when participating irf all forms of public 
cbmmunicatioh. 

Two final-^^suggestibns may assist the teacher 
^^hen approaching this introductory unit. 
First, you may u^e this unit to; provide a- 
geheral overview jbf what is to come; it may 
help acclimate students tb the study of 
public -commUhi cat ion . Take time to discuss 
areas to be expiated ,- methods bf apprbach 
to-be taken, and student expectations . - 
Secondly, remember that ■stimulating the' ■• 
interests of learners is. critical at this 
P^int.'- Allow adequate time and. provide , a 
. sufficient number of activities for students 
to realize the personal - importance of the 
study of public communication. 

IN$TRUCT 4QN-AL OBJECTIVES , 

I. INSTRBeTieNAL OBJECTIVES FOR DISTIN- 
' • GUISHING FEATURES OF PUBhlC eOMMUNI- 

CATION 

A. The student v;ill be able to list 
three - distinguishing features bf 

' public communication; 

B. The' student will be able to match : 
three paraphrased descriptions of 
the distinguishing features of 
public communication with key 
words^^ in those features ; 

C. Given a list of instances of 
communication, the student will 

be able to- identify thbse instances'* 
which qualify as public communica- 
tion. 
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n. INSTRUCTION'AL OBJECTIVES FOR JJJSTIFI- 

CATION FOR STUDYING PUBLIC .COMMUNICATION 

A. The student will be able. to list 
four justifications for studying « 
public communication . ^ 

\ s - - - - 

B. The student will be able to match 
paraphrased descriptions of - . 
justifications for studying public 
communication with key words in 
those justifications. 

C. The student will ber able td list 
five- instances or examples of 
public communication to which 
he/she is exposed during the 
course of a typical day. 

'D. The student -Will be able to discuss 
Che subtle and direct claims being 
made in at ledst two instances 
of poblic communication. 

- - . - & . . . : ': . 

E. The student will be able to. describe 
how -public conmiunicatian skills 
contribute to success in at. least 
three careers . 

F. The student will be able to describe 
ways in which-at least - three public 
cotnmuni caissons ski iis contribute 

* to a healthy communication • 
environment. ' ' 

J, ■ \ . . . 

III. INSTRUeTIONAL-OBdEe^IVE^OR.GUiDE- 

tlNE^ FOR EFFECTIVE^.PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 



CONTENT OUTLI-NE- 



A. 



The student ' wiI^^:M|^''§^ to list 
four guidelines ^-ogj^esponsibie 
speakers- and fo'pj ^^f3e lines for 
respdnsiUie liStenlJs. 



There are three particular F eatu res ; 
wiiich may ser ve to dis tinguish public . 
c ommim 1 c a t i o n from other forms of 
communication . 

^ • i'^^^ roles of speaker and iist cner_ 
are reiativoiy stab le over time in 
public communication. 

1. Speakers assume primary respon- 
sibility for maintaining • 
muCaaiiy rewarding communicative 
experiences with2members of 
their audiences. 

2. Listeners acquiesce in the 
arrangement of speaking- 
listening riesponsibi lilies 

. for not -always-predictable 
periods of time. Generally _- 
a sense of "turn-taking" stops. 

3. In his opening remarks during 
an ciddress to students at 
Princeton, the late Adlai 
Stevenson highlighted the 
relative stability of speaker- 
listener roles: "As I 

' understand it I ^m_ here to 
speak and_ you are here to 
listen.^ Let ys hope that we 
\ both finish at -the same time." 

B, The public speaker always has the 
task of adapting to an audl^n€€^ .* 
A speaker may benefit from knowledge 
about many distinct aspects of 
audience members siich as their: 



Age 
Sex 



THe^tudent Vij^l able to match 
paraphrased descriptions - of 
effective speaker arid listener 
guidelines withi k^ Words in those 
guidelines . 

Given descriptions ^f cbmmuhication 
situations, the student will be 
able -CO identify those situations 
where either speakers or listeners 
did not follow guidelines for 
effectiveness . 
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^Students may profit from thought 
about the degree to which a - 
speaker should be: willing to 
adapt his/her position to_his/ 
her immediate audience. Consider 
times when a speaker m^y feel an 
ethical respdnsibility not to 
adopt position or j arguments to 
particular audiences. A speaker 
may choose to address posterity. 
A speaker i»^y choose to address 
ah audience that is not pbysi- 
sically: present in appealing to 
other people of greater intelli- 
gence and reasoning ability; 

1. _x 
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3: Race ; 

4/ Educational background 

5. Religion 

6: Socio-economic status / 

7. Major reference groups and 
persons 

8. Knowiedcje of subject 

9 . Attitude towarc^ subject 

10. Skills as an audience 

11. Ability to mediate change 



b. MilJ-ibiui oC hours are 
biroadcaGt ahhiially . 

1. ) Almoj.*5t: 700 television 

ij t a t'^ib n s , op^^ira t eel a s 
privately- owned profit- 
seeking vohturbs, 
annually broadcast 
four million hours of 
progVamminq . 

2, ) About 250 public and 

educational stations 
supported by contribu- 
tions and subsidies, 
> annually broadcast an 
additional 1.3 million 
hours: 



C. The size of an audience for public 
cbmmu hicatid a-^^ u sually larger ^ 
than -for some other forms^.of 
communication. . . - ' 

J. A public speaker * s ^message 
usually must be of interest 
and importance - to a group of 
people as a whole rather than 
to one person or a few indi- 
viduals - 

2, With a -larger -number of people 
involved, there is a greater 
opportunity for intra-audience 
.^^ffects (networks of messages 
sent and received by audience 
members' th^selves) to play a 
role in j^etermining the influ- 
ence of the communication,-^^ 

Pour iiripor^nt jus ti.fi cation^ fo r 
s tudying publi -C-^cottui^ should 
be considered. 



Television programming 
draws large audiences. 



A. 'Public communication _ is pervasive 
^ in contemporary American society. 
Cbrisider/a few of the ways people 
use an^&re exposed to public 
communication . 

1 - Television is pervasive . ^ 



*a. American homes are full of 
television sets . 

1:') Almost every American 
home has one or more 
sets. 

2.) Almost half of Ameri- 
can households ha^e 
two or tttoxe tele/ 
vision sets. 



1.) 



2.) 



3.) 



The ; set - in, the aver^ 
age television house- 
hpld is onaimost. 
seven hours eacji da^. 

The -average viewing - 
of children of elemen- 
tary school age is 
twenty-seven hours 
per week . , 

On a typical evening 
between 8 and 9 p.m. 
the^ audience is ninety- 
eight n^illion p>erson^ , 
about half the popula- 
tion ot the country: 



Radio IS pervasive. 



AjTieriCans have filany radio 
receivers in use.^ ^ 



1.) 



2.) 



3.) 



There are about two 
hundred fifty million 
radio receivers 
64:1 million homes 
(95%; of all house- 
holds) . 

There are about ninety- 
million radio receivers 
in cars. 

There 'are about Xten 
million radio receivers 
in public places . 
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Many people lis ten . to 
radio protjrainini n(5.. 

1 . ) Over a week ' iJ time , 

of all poopl(i 
t wt? 1 V e ye a r r, a n d 
oicier-Twith eertiiin 
exce}>tibnLi--listeh 
to or hear a rati id . 
.(This figure door, 
not include })QO{)le 
■ in .prisonrj, most 
oF those in the , 
armed forces, ^tu- 
^ r-dents in dorinitor i es 
' . and people in other 
iilstitutions . ) 

2. ) Durinq morhinq drive- 

tiRic - (6-10 a.m:) , tlie 
nnn|bor of total ;l.is-^ 
tcners per averaf?e 
quarter hoar is forty- 
two million. 

3:') Total listeners at 

ni^ht (7-12 p.m.) per 
averaqe quai~ter hour 
come to about nine- 
teen million. 



1. ) Total Uu'aL<M- admis--^ 

i;i()h' to iliiitinl' Stateii 

tliOii l;ei j; waM 

l,,()(vl, 200, ()()() in 1M77. 

2. ) i''tecnuMicy of iitttMi- 

Uiince f tjr tJu^ to L.il - 
plil)l.ic, aqe twc^lV() lluiT 
over in 1^)77 wai;: 



.i) At least once a 
• month . ... 27'?: 



h) Once every 0 

inontlis . . . 2A'l 

c) Less than once in 
6 months . . 1A% 



A. Print ircdia are pc^rvasivc.^ 

, >^ a.' Ncwspa]>ers are in' abundance 

\ 1.) The overall nambcr of 

United States daily 
' newspape r t i t les was 
1,761 in 1972. 

2.) Over 1,500 towns were 
served by dailies. 



Film is pervasive. 

a. ^* Many films are produced 

for American audiences ■ 
7 

each year: 

• y „ - ■ ■■ 

1.) Around 280 feature 
films are produced 
in the United States 
each year. 

• 2.) Around 229 foreign 

features are imported 
each year. 

3.) About 14,000 non- 
theatrical produc- 
tions are made each - 
year. ' (For example , . 
films for business, 
industry, government, 
^ and educational groups 
are produced each 
year.) 

b. Many Americans attend film : 
pr-esentations each year.^ 



3.) It is estimated that 
78% of the population 
aged 18, years and over, 
read at least one 
daily paper. 

b. Periodicals are : in abun- 
dance. 

1. ) In 1972, 9,573 peri- 

odicals were published 
in the United States. 

2. ) Circulation of peri- 

odicals is high. 

a.). The top twelve 

periodicals have 
over five million 
' * copies per issue 
' . ^ circulation . 



b.) A further thirty 
magazines circu- 
late over one >- 
million copies "r. ' 
each per issue. 
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Muiiic bi^ recorded tape:.; and ^ 
records is jiervaslve. 

. ^1r : . ... 
a. A groat cieal of motujy in 

r.pent on recorded mus.Lc. 
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All eijtimateci A . 2 
mil i ion dolltirr, weir, 
r,pent on rocordu and 
tapes in 1978.1^^ 



Pop , rock , . and soul 
music account for 
62% in dollar volume 
of- recorded music 
s 1 e s . 

sales of raoord 
albums' ar<j high.H 

1.) Many albums sell 
more than 500,000 
copies . 



a;) 



b.) 



c.) 



111^976, - 149 . - 
albums sold over 
500,000 copies. 

In 1977 , 183 
albuitis sold over- 
500,600 copies. 

In; 1978, 193 
albums sold over 
500,000 copies. 



2.) Many albums soli over 
a million copies , 

■ a.) -In 1976, 37 
* ^ ' albums sold - over 
^ a million copies. 

b.) : In 1977 , 68 ' 

albUm^ sold bvo:?- 
, ' a million 'cdpies / 

. * c) . . In 1978 , 102 

albums sold over 
a . million copies . 



Public- communication is signifi- 
cant in contemporarv' American '■ 
society . • y* . 



1. Receivers are exported to a 
.-^-iarge number of . competing - 
■demands througfi the public 
corpfTiuni cat ions addressed to 
them each day. 



2. ' i^ocoivors' decision ^0].>tions 

arc limihod aiui extended 
thrbuqh j)ublic communication. * 
In both direct and subtle ways 
ptiblic messciqeS influence the 
choice i.i we make: 

3. Consider the . potential iiif iu- 
ehces^oiT, beliefs, attitudes^ 
values, and beliavibr bf at least 

two media 

a. The social impact of tcle- 
. vision is being studied. 
It has been suqqcstQd that 
^v., television - may do things 
such as the fdiiowing 

1. ) Offer inforraatidn 

about ' events 

2. ) Prqyide models for 

emulation 

3. ) Introduce new ways 

of behaving 

4. ) Affect the level of 
■ ' or, intensity with 

which acts are per- 
formed 

5. ) Shape Future patterns 

of behavior 

6. )'. Suggest attributes 

Associated with . ^ 
' success , power , and 
dominance br. their 
opposites 

b. The social impact of music 
is' being studied . > 

r. ) The lyrics of popular , 
songs may be vehicles 
for the transmissi>on 
■ < ■ _ ; of beliefs,. at*titudes, . 

\,. and values, Fbr 
•example, they may-: 



a) 



b) 



Relate t-Q basip 
questions of 
adolescent iden- 
tity!^ . 

Propose a ' new set 
of cultural 
values-^^" 



cj 



d) 



Suggest changes in 
the nature of 
ihterpiersdnal- 



r elation ships 
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2:) 



Reflect dominant 
moods and themes 
dt society at 
largely 



The use qf music in 
commercials: may re- 
flect and shapfe popu- 
lar attitudes and 
values. 

a) There is increased 
^ recbghitibh that 
product claims 
can be made in- 
directly through 

the subtleties of 
17 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Lawyers require cdihpietence' in 
public comittunication skills; 

Business and- industrial _ 
executives require ccpmpetenee 
in public cdmiriuriicatibh skills 

Engineers require competence^? 
in public communication skills 



b) 



music . - 

consider. how many 
people- have memo- 
rized the words to 
ad ver t Ising : j ingles 
like th^"' f ollowing 
-from Sid "Woloshin-t 
Inc. : ' 

1970 - for : 

McDonald ' s -- 
"YOU de- 
serve a " , 
break to- 
day" 



- 1971 



for state 
Farm Insur- 
ance — 
"Like a 
good neigh- 
bor" 



1975 - for 

McDonald's -- 
"You - You're 
the one" 

Public communication skills contri- 
bute to personal ^Achievement and 
success in a great number of : 
careers. For example, cdnsidisr the 
f'ollowing positions: 



Preachers and ministers of ^ 
different religibUs faiths- 
require competence in public 
communication skills . 

Politicians and d-iplomats 
require cbihpetehce in public 
cbrriitiUnication skills . 



D. The 'heialth of our communication 
' 'envi:^oajnent as a whole requires 
compete^it recei ver^ and " pe f vad e^s^ 
■ of public cbitimuni ^ga^tlon . A con- 
sideration of relevant public 
communication skills will clarify 
this idea. Speakers and listeners 
/'need to be conipetent in skills 
relatdg to : 

^ : ' 

1. The deliver£>pf public communi 
cation. Areas to consider 
include : 

a. The nature of public 
speaking settings 

• b.' Methods bf delivery 

' c. -Aspects of vocal delivery 

d. Aspects. of physical 
delivery 

2. The language of public communi 
cation. Areas to consider 
include: 

a. Qualities of effective 
language use 

b. Figures of speech that 
enhan<?e expression 



The 



it^ion of public 



communication. Areas to^ 
consider include: 



1. Teachers require corapetenee in 
public cbminunication skills. 
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a. Patterns bf brgahizcitiori 



b. Functions and devices 
of introductions 

c: Funcmons and devices 
of celjjciastons 

' < _\ 

d.* Speech outlines 

Speaking to share in for ^ 
mat ion i 'TKteas to consid- 
er include ; ; 

a. The formation of 
subject selitencGs 

b. The fonnation of 
main joints 

c. Methods of amplifi- 
?:ation 



iii. There are several guidelines for 
effective public communicat i o n\ 



A . Airibhg the g^id-e-1 in e s for re sp o h ~ 
sible speakexs- are the following: 

1. To be well informed on the 



4. 



subject under discussion and 
other ■■ relevant subjects 

To -respect the viewpoints and 
opinions o f receivers 

To be willing to present the 
gxm inds (facts, attitudes, 
values, and motives) upon which 
conclusions are bcised 

To accept full responsibility 
for what they say 



Ways to improve 
listening , skills 



B. Among the guidelines for responsi - 
ble listeners arr^ the following: 



Spe aking to influence . 
Jtreas to consider in- 
clude : 

a: The^-&Drmatibh of 
propositions 

b. The formation- of 
contentions - 

Support for conten- 
tions through / 
evidence f- 

d . Dimensions of source 
credibility 

Motivational appeals 



Critical listening 
skills 



1. To pr-eparre physically and 
mentally to con centrate on the 
message 

2 . To eliminate or minimize any 
distractions that would inter- 

, fere with comprehensibri 

3 . To prevent premature dismissal 
of a topic' and/pr speaker 
based oh suc^h things as the 
speaker's prior reputatibn br 

"immediate appearance 

4. To reserve final judgment while 
actively applying critical 
thinking skills during the 
listening process 



LEARNING -ACmiTIES 



Speaking on ceremonial 
occasions . Areas to con- 
sider include: 

a. Distinctive featareri 
of ceremonial 
sjieeches 

b; 'Types of: Ceremoriial 
speeciies 

c. c;uidelinei; for j 

achieving excellence 
in ceremonial ripecik- 
ing 



I. J\ctivit3(M; related to distirniuishing 
eat Aires of [)ui:)lic communication 

A. The basic cbnco{)t.". in tin) content 
on tl i no may j ires.en ted in a 

'lecM:urc'~ciiscu;; iiion format drawing 
(jii ap{)ropr i a t c exaiH} d siij ){ >1 Led 
by the toaciu^r «in<:i (frMier.ited from 
c l assrborh d i .'';cuj;s\i (;n . To i nsure 
t,hat. stiiden ts. uhderr.tand t lie so 
h<ir;ic tdeas, the t:(si(;li('r rti.iy ask 
stnd<'nt.'; working i ik i i v i dna 1 l;y or 
i n sma j 1 (jrcju[)S to : 



B. 



List three distinguishing, 
features of public cbrmmjjwr^" 
cation.. A sample respbhsie 
would be: 

a. Stability of speaker- 
listener roles 

b: Necessity-of adapting to 
an audience 

c. size of audience 

Match three paraphrased 
descriptions of the distin- 
guishing features of public 
communication with those 
features . 



-- (Audierice 
size) 



(Stability 
of roles) 



More people- are 
usually involved 
in receiving the 
messages of public 
communication - 

Speakers are - given 
.greater responsibi- 
lity for the crea- 
tion and presen- 
tation of messages 
while listeners 
accept primary" 
roles as redeiveri^ 
of messages . 



(Audience The speaker must 
adaptation) carefully consider 
the audience and 
••; ; ad j us t the mess- 

age accordingly. 

A list of briefly described in- 
stances of communication is pre- 
sented below. When considering 
each instance, students should 
complete two tasks . First , 
students should determine 
whether the instance qualifies as 
public communication, :Ef it does, 
the?y should write "P. C." in the 
space provided- If. it does not 
qualify, * they should write "ho" 
in the blank. Secondly^ ntudentn 
should explain any "no" choices . 
by noting what distiingtiishing 
feature was not present. 



(No - . 
cbmmuhicatbr 

rdles — ara 
not stable ..) 



(P.C. ) 



3. (P.C.) 



(-NO- - ■ 

comjnu n i c a tor 
roles are 
not stable , ) 



-(i^-.C-) 



A teenager at 
the grocery stbre 
dh ah errand fbr . 
his mother spots 
a group of 
friends walking- 
by op the way to 
a party. He 
pokes his head 
out the door long 
enough to yell> 
"Hey, wait up. 
I'll be out in a 
second" before he 
goes back in the 
store to complete 
his errand. 

A husband and 
wife are watching 
the six O'clock 
Nightly News from 
their local tele- 
vision station. 

The office mana- 
ger calls a meet- 
ing of 10 members 
of the '^taff tb 
present - her - ideais 
about morale and 
efficiency in the 
office . 

■ Three high schoojL 
cheerleaders meet 
in the gymnasium 
af ter school to 
practice their 

.routines and ex- 
change ideas 
about school 
spirit. 

A guide at the - 
Wisconsin Dells 
lias a boat full 
of people out for 
a one hour tbur 
of the Dells • 
most scenic spots. 
While tlie quldo 
oxf^iain^;'/ the his- 
tory of the area, 
sc^voral tduri;;ts 
V it] i t casun3r±y 
amoiKj tiiemr;olvof; . 
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communicator 
roles are 



not stable.) 



Two astronauts oh 
the. launch-pad 
are in constant 
communication 
with mission 
cbhtrbl just 
:pribr to t^kis 
off. 



Activities related to 3 ustif ication 
for studying public coihmuhicatibh 



individual choices 
are influenced by 
the competing, demands 
public coiranunication 
;makes . 

Jrdy Comp>eteht sp>eaRers 
and listeners can 
keep our communica- ^ 
tion environment 
pollution free. 



Before a:dvancing to more difficult 
activities the teacher may wish 
to check student. ^comprehension of 
basic ideas in the content out- - 
line. Teachers may ask students 
working individually or in small 
groups to: 

1. • List our justifications for 
study^Lng publ ic^ communication . 
A sampl:e response would be : 

a. Public communication is 

pervasive in contemporary 
American society. 

, b. Public commanication is 
significant in contem- 
porary American society. ' 

c- Publi^c communication 
skill's contribute to 
personal achievement and 
success in a great number 
of careers 

d. The health of our communi- " 
• ; ^ cation environment, as a 
whole requires .competent 
■ receivers and pervaders 
of public commuhicatibh . 



Match paraphrased descriptions 
of justifications for study- 
ing public communication with 
key words _ in those justifica- 
tions. 



a. Pervasiveness 

b. Significance 

c ; Career success 

d. Ileal thy communication • 
envirbnment 

-(c) Ef f cctiveiiGss and 

■success in many jobs 
de];>ends on public 
cbinrriuri ica t i.bh cbrri- 
j>etehcc . 



-Ca) Individuals in cbh- 
temporary- American 
society are contina- 
ally addressed 
through various 'forms 
of p>ublic communica- 
tion. 

Students should become aware. of 
how public communication is a 
regular part of their daily lives. 
Have students list insta'nces of 
public communication to which they 
' jare exposed during a typical day. 
Common instances which they might 
list for this exercise would in- 
clude : - ' , . 

1. Sitting in a classroom listen- 
ing to a teacher 

2. Hearing' a friend share a gobd- 
stdry -With - a - group of students 
in' the cafeteria 

3 . Enjoying a local radio show 
while driving to work 

4. Listening to a favorite album 
while doing some 'homework at 
night 

5. Watching the last part of a 
late night -talk show before:V 
going to bed 

One of the primary goals of this 
section is to start studentj^ think- 
ing about their roles as speakers 
and listeners during more infor- 
mal and less obvious instances of 
public communication , The follow- 
ing activities may alert students 
to the subtle influences of ^public 
communication: 

1 . Write out the lyrics to five 
I^opu i a r so ng s . Wha t bo 1, i e f s , 
attitudes, Vtilucv; , 11 ie styles, 
etc. arc b(vLhg portrayed? TrJ 
the portrayal positive or 
negative? Examples Cor analy- 
sis could include; the Beach 
libys * rio nqn assbci^itod wi^ h 



the 1 California Sorf , rock.masi- 
cals like "Hair," and the com- 
' positions of activists like 
Joan Baez and Bob Dylan. 

2. Consider- the public coininanica- 
tion of a popular film. To 
what degree may this form. of . 
"entertainment" be transmitting 
a set of values, beliefs, and ^ 
attitudes? - Examples for 
analysis would include "Catch- 
22," "One Fle\v_^Over the Cuckoo's 
•Nest," and "T^ deerhunter . " 

3y Consider the appropriate lis- 
tener responsibilities when 
watching a favorite televi^sion 
-program- What are the explicit 
and implicit messages of very 
successful shows like - 
"M.a.S.H. ," "The Waltons," and 
"Little House on the Prairie?" 
What values, beliefs, attitudes,, 
or behavior may be encouraged? 

Have students describe how public 
communication skills contribute to 
success in at. least three careers. 
This is an opportunity for students 
to explore several careers which 
interest them: - The - following 
suggest possibilities: 

1. Lawyers require competence in 
public cbmmunicatibn skills 
foth in and oUt of - the court- 
room-situation. In. court they 
need to be .able to present 
positions <i5;^^?"-^y : ^0"^ per- 
suasively to the judge and 
members of the -jury. Outside 
of th^ courtroom they need to 
be able to prepare documents _ 
and transact: legal business in 

fe, ways* that will reach a variety 
of audiences. -Successful ; 
lawyers are also good listeners. 

2. Teachers require competence in 
public comiriuhicatibh skills. 
They need to be able to pre- 
sent ideas and materials in 
ways that students can under- 
stand. They al^o need to be 
able to counsel individual 
students and confer with all 
those interested in the 
educational process. 




3, Diplomats must be able to pre- 
sent the positions of their 
\ ' ' governments in many forms. 

Their skills in explaining 
'and' justifying actions and 
.policies - need to be especially 
well developed. They also. 
• must have communication skills 

that allow them to understand 
, the . pcjsitibns bf other cbuh- 
tries: 

^ E. Have students describe ways in, 

which at least three jpublic cbininu- 
nicatiori skills contribute tb a 
healthy cbmmUnication environment: - 
The following suggest possibilities 

1. Students could describe how 

senders and receivers^ trained 
in the qualities of effective 
language -Use contribute to a , " 
healthy communication environ- 
ment; 

2: Students cbuld explain how send- 
^ ers and receivers who under- 
stand the nature of public 
speaking settings contribute 
to a healthy communicatibn 
ehviirbhrneht. 



3. Students could explain how 
senders and receivers who- 
under stand methods of ampli- 
ficatibh cbntribute tb a - 
healthy communication environ- 
ment. 

III. Activities related to guidelines for 
effective public cbmiriunicatibh. 



A. Before advancing to more challeng- 
ing activities, the teacher may wish 
to check student understanding of 
' bas|^c ideas from^the content but- 
linfe. Teachers may ask students 
woi'king individually or in small 
grciups to: : 

1. List f bur guidelines for 

responsible speakers and four 
guidelines for responsible 
listeners in public communica- 
tion. A sample response would 
be: 



a . Responsible speakers 

1. ) Are well informed 

2. ) Respect receivers 

i? 



3. ) Present grounds for 
, ' their conclusions 

4. ) Accept responsibility 

for what they say^ 

b. Responsible listeners 

1 . ) Prepare to cbhceh- . 

trate on the message 

2. ) Eliminate or reduce 

any distractions ; 

3. ) ^ Prevent premature - 

dismissal of a topic 
and/or speaker 

4. )^ 'Apply critical lis- 

tening skills to the 
message while reserv- 
inj5 final judgment^ 

Match paraphrased descriptions 
\bf guidelines for responsible 
Vspeakers and -listeners, with key 

words in those guidelines. 



Key words in guidelines 

a. 'Informed 

b. Respect receivers 

c. Accept responsibility^ 

d. .I^res^^ grounds 

e. Prepare to concentrate 
Eliminate distractions 
Prevent dismissal 



f . 

g- 

h. 



Apply critical listening 
/ skills 



Paraphrased descriptions 

(h) Reflect, critically on 
the message. 

(cj Be accountable, and 
answerable ■ for the 
message; 

(f ) Remove or reduce 

obstacles which might 
prevent understanding 
of the message. 
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la.) Possess ; relevant know- 
ledge about" the topic. 

44)- Do ^ riot -prie judge a speaker- 
based on ciothing/_fiair_ 
style or assumed character 

(d) Be ready to share infbnria- 
tibh about the sburces 
that support your position 



(e) Be ready to direct atten- 
tion to the message - 

(^)- Treat listeners - as. you 

would wish to be treated 
if you were a member of 
an audience. 

Several public cOmmuhi cation situa- 
tions are briefly described below. 
In each case students working 
individually or in small groups 
are to accomplish three tasks. 
Students shbuld first determine^.* 
whether or not- the - situation re- 
presents a communication problem* 
If there is not a problem, students 
should write "none"- in the space 
prbvided. Secondly, if a , prbb- 
lesi- exists students should identify 
whether it is primarily "speaker 
caused" or "listener caused" due ^ 
to a failure to meet important 
responsibilities. Third and 
finally , - if- students -have identi- 
fied problems, they, should specify 
which speaker or listener responsi- 
bility has not been meli.. 



■41xstener 
caused - 
failure to 
prepare 
physically 
and misn - 
tally^ to 
concentr ate 
on the 



me-£ 



s age) 



Lisa- is -attend- 
ing a meeting of 
the Youth Group 
at church to- 
night. She takes 
a - chair at, the 
back of the room 
iDehind a column;, 
^*S\s soon as the 
guest spieaker 
begins, she slumps 
down in her chair 
and starts to read 
a pamphlet she 
brbught albhg 
about a - nearby re- 
sort spot. 
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^speaker 
caused - 
failure to 
present the 
grounds 



upon -vhich- 
conclusions 
are based) 



(none) 



A citizen pro- 
testing, the -build- 
ing of a nuclear 
power plant clai*ms 
that the power 
company plans to 
increase- the- size 
of its facility 
each year until 
it eventually con- 
" trbls an area 
five -times the 
presently pro- 
posed site. The 
Citizen gives no 
hint as to how 
she arrived at 
her prediction. 

Thephigh school 
principal is 
talking to stu- 
dents about the 
problem of van- 
dalism at school 
oyer the public 
address system 
during a homeroom 
meeting . John 
asks his friends 
to be quiet so he 
can hear what 
action, the - - 
prijicipal plans 
to take - 



( speaker 
caused - 
failure to 
accept 
respbhsi- 
btltty for^ 
what Vas 
"said) 



songs about race 
relations , the 
environtrient , and- 
world peace: Ken 
thinks the musical 
artist looks, like 

. a bum, arid he canT- 
iibt - believe his 
friends want to 

' hear anyone who 
looks like that. 
He goes back 'home. 

Two weeks ago ^ 
-star professional 
bask^etball player 
claimed in a 
riatibrially tele- 
vised -interview- 
that several of 
his teammates 
were using ille- 
gal drugs befbre 
big games : Now 
one of the team- 
mates he mentioned 
issuing him for 
defamation of 
character ^ - The 
star now denies 
that he ever made' 
any charges and is 
(t^asking everyone to 
i^^rget the whole 
thing . \ , 



(speaker 
caused - - - 
failure to 
be well 



informed 
on the 



subject) 



(listener 
Caused - - 
premature 
dismissal 
of the 



A candidate for 
school-board has 
been urging that 
property taxes be 
raised to better 
finance cbmmuriity 
schools : - When - 
asked about the 
recent history 
and current 
ratiS bf taxatibri 
for the city^ - 
the speaker is 
unable to reply. 

Ken has gbrie to 
the art fair in 
the park with 
^me friends . 
His friends also 
want to hear a 
popular musician 
who is at the 
fair. The singer 
is famous for his 



INSTRUCTIONAL ASSESSMENT 

I. A unit - te^t may be constructed to 

evaluate student underst*anding of .basic 
terms and concepts. Items that could 
be included in the test to check under- 
standing at recall and comprehension 
levels would ask students to : 



A. 



List three distinguishing features 
of public communication • 

. • \ - ' . . : 
Matph- three paraphrased descriptibris 
of distinguishing features of public 
communicati*bn with those features 



C. List fbur justif icatibris for study- 
ing public CbmmUni^qatibn* 

b. Match four paraphrased descriptions 

of -justifications for studying public 



communication wit 
jus tif icatibns 



key words in those 



E; List-four - guidelines for responsi- 
ble speakers and four^guidelin^is 
for responsible listeners 



B. Collect and -score student iiiits of 
cbirimbh instances of public commurii- 
catidn in their lives 



II. 



Match paraphrased descriptions of 
guidelines for responsible speakers 
and^^listeners with key words in ^ 
those guidelines 

Sbfhe of t\ie work prepared in the learn- 
ing activi'ties may be^evaluated . For 
example, the teacher ifey choose to : 



A*- Collect and score student efforts, 
to determine whether particular ' 
instances qualify as public communi- 
cation 



Evaluate student analyses of subtle 
influences of public communication 
in more informal and l^ss obvious 
instancies 

D. Evaluate student descriptions of 
. how public communication skills 

^contribute to success in at. least 
thriee careers 

E. ' Evalqate student descriptions ^ - - 

ways in which at least three public 
communication skills ; contribute to 
a healthy communication environment 
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UNIT TWO 
DEbiVERY 



^TRODUCTdRY STATEMENT 



...from the facg we xinderstand numbers 
of things > and its expression is often 
equivalent tcS all the words we could 



Quintilian 

Institutes of Oratory 



Quintilian' s observation about the signifi- 
cance of -facial expression -highlights the 
importance of delivery as speakers transmit 
messages to receivers. The study of deliv- 
ery will be of value to students both as 
speakers and listeners. Sound instruction 
in delivery should enable students to com- 
plement and reinforce their verbal messages 
while avoiding behaviors that could dis- 
tract > confuse > or irritate receivers. 
Sound instruction in delivery should also - 
make students more, sensitive to nonverbal 
clues so they may more readily interpret 
messages. 



But sound instruction in delivery is not 
always provided ^^Ln the secondary school 
speech classro^pr Delivery is slighted 
for a variety of faulty reasons. Some 
believe that "average" students do not 
need ariy^ instruction in delivery. if 
a severe problem comes along , the speech 

clinician can l?e called, in to -wor}f 

individually with the student. Others 
believe that with attention given to the 
joy and excitement of communicating ideas, 
delivery will take care of itgelf. 
Fi'nally-, - delivery- may. be-ipentioned- at 
the cognitive level without providing a 
series of graduated exercises contributing 
to skill development. As a Result, there 
is little or no imprbvemeht in the vocal 
and - physical ability of ^students to de- 
liver messages. These arpproaches share 
the common fault of assuming that students 
are confident and competent in skills re- 
quired for the effective transmission and 
reception of public messages. This 
.assumption can lead to disappointing 
speeches from the perspective of both 
students and teachers. : If students are 
faulted for lacking skills that were 
qevef directly taught, they justifiably ' 
feel frustrated and unfairly criticized. 



Focusihg_^h delivery early in the course 
allows all students the opportunity to experi- 
i;nent and practice- with- their own special 
talents. While participating in a series of/ 
exercises designed to develop delivery skills > 
students are, in effect, presenting a ; numiper . 
of mini-speeches. Later speaking assignments 
build -Oh these mini-experiences by providing 
more ^rmal and disciplined practice- in the 
combined aspeafes of vocal and physical 
delivery. 

h 

. It is the goal of this unit to develop ' 
student awareness- of and skill in the many 
aspects of delivery which make significant 
contributions to the effective sending and 
receiving of public" messages. The first 
part of this chapter reminds students of the 
broad variables that operate in publ^ix: — 
speaking settings. The second part focuses 
on the type]|fof delivery that are available 
to speakers. The third section is concerned 
with the aspects of vocal delivery. The 
fourth part-Offers -suggestions for the use 
of the various aspects of physical delivery: 

When using this unit, teachers should allow 
sufficient time for students to master the 
aspects of vocal and physical- delivery pre- 
sented. Lasting improvement in s€udent 
skills is more likely if delivery receives 
focused attention here. Reinforcement then 
takes place throughout the course. Teact^ers 
should also be- aware of the get-acquaihted 
function that may be served by the "ej^ercises. 
Students will be working in sn^ll gj^ljps 
sharing information ab«»ut th^ir interests, 
activities, and plans. At the conclusion 
of this unit, students should feel more 
confident about their vocal and physical 
delivery skills and reassured about the 
nature of the speech classroom as a 
positive setting for the delivery of 
future speeches . 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKING SETTINGS 

A. The student will be able to name 

two aspects of the public pipeaking 
setting that influence communica- 
tion. \ 
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B. The student will be able to match ' 
two aspects, of - the public speak&g 
setting with descriptions of those 
aspects. 

C. Given descriptions of sample public 
speaking^ situations^the student 
will be alDie to identify the aspect 
o^ th^ setting that might hinder 
e'ffective communication., 

D. " The student -will -be able to analyze 

public speaking settings from the 
perspectives of spatial relation- 
ships and physiical conditions. 



Ill: INSTRUCTIONAL OBOEGTIVES FOR ASPECTS 
6F VeeAb DEbiVERY 

A". The student . will be able to name 

four aspects of vocal delivery be- 
havior involved in public speaking: 
k. ., . 

B. The student Will be . able to match ' 
four aspects of voc^l delivery 
behavior with- descriptions of 
those aspects * 

C. The student will be able- to iden- 
tify the aspect of vocal behavior 
violated in sample instances . 




i E. The student will be able to adapt 

^Spatial relationships and physicat^ 
V conditions ^ to promote more effec- 

; tive communication.- ( 

II. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR l^YPES OF 
DEIIVERY ^ 



he student will be able to name 
four types of delivery used for 
public speaking. 



B. The student will be able to match 
. four types' of delivery with de- 
scriptions of those methods. 

C. *' Given description^-of - Sample 

public speaking situations, the 
student wilX be able, to identify 
the typesj ok^ delivery that would 
most' likely be used in the situa- 
tions . 

: • . / 

D. The student will be able to ; iden- 
tify^ ^rom the public speaking "he/ 

^ she \s exposed to in the period of 
a few days, e^ampies of at least ^: , 
three of the four types of de- 
^.-^ livery. 

E. Given demonstrations of the various 
types of -delivery, the student 
will be able to analyze the 
demonstrations from the perspec- 
tive of the advantages and <;:lis- 
adv^ntages of each method. 



The- student will be able to create 
four thir ty~second to two-minute 
talks using 'the me^thods of manu- 
script, mombrized, oxtcmpbrahebur; , 
.and imi->r6mptu dblivbry: , 



E. 



The student will be able to 
analyze the vocal , behavior of 
speakers from the perspective (Sf 
the four aspects studied. 

The Student wi 11 - demons trate 
variety in volume, time ,- quality 
anc3 pitch ih specified communi- 
cation situations . 



IV. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR ASPECTS 
OF PHYSrCAt DEtlVERY ' : 



A. 



B. 



C. - 



The student will be able to name 
five aspects of physical behavior 
related to public speaking: 

_ . _ . _ ,■_ . . . X 

The student will be ^able tO) match 

five aspects of physical delivery 

behavior with descriptions of 

those aspects: 

The student will be able to iden- 
tify theaspect of physical de- . 
livery , behavior viblated in sample 
situations . 

The student will be able to analyze 
the physical delivery behaviors of 
speakers from the perspective bf 
the five aspects studied. 

The student will be able to use 
appropriate variety in general 
appearance, facial expression, eye 
contact, gesture-, and bbdily move- 
ment in spoci f led communica t ion 
i-.i tua t ions . 



i 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



TlUjr^* .ir'(^ t:wo ciiprif ■ i.iliy import:anL 
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aspects of the pub 1 i c s pe a>: i s 
that influence- the- speaker ' s delivery: 
spatial relationships *^^d physical 
conditions. 

A. Sf^akers should' seek to maintain 
spati^X-^elatidnsrhips that are 
physically and psychologically 
^^omfortable and appropriate. 



1'. 



Speakers* delivery behavior 
can influence perceived inter- 
personal distance in four k^y 

_ 2 

ways-. j 

■ ; : ^ S 
a. The anioiint of direct eye 

contact maintained with an 
audience will -affect per- 
ceived interpersonal dis- 
tanced ( Increased :eye 
contact will result in a 
reduction in perceived 
interpersonal distance arid 
vice versa : ) 



The body orientations _ 
speakers adopt can influ- 
ence *';^rceived interpersdh- 
al distance: (A, more 
direct body orientation 
will result in a, reduction 
in perceived interpersonal 
'*distahce arid vice versa.) 



c. The amount of measurable 
physical distancp speakers 
maintain between themselves 
and an audiehce will Sfffect 
perceived interpersonal 
distance. (As the measur.- 
able distance between speak- 
ers and listeners is reduced 
there will be a- cdrrospbnd- 
incj reduction in ]:)erceived 
interpersonal distanc'o 

vice versa . ) 

d. Whether any objects inter- 
vene between jjpeakcrs cUid ', 
listeners will affect per- 
ceived intorpersoncil dir;- 
t<i n e e . (As : : p t} a k e r 5 j ino v o 
but f'rcjin l>elii.ri(-i or dbwii 
front object:;; tliat, inlqHt. 

;;( •{). 1 ra t< : I h< :in froifi Lht.vir 
1 i. s tc! rn ' f'.' j per CO i v< '( i i n t.t? r- 
* fjcrsoruii d i :;t,.in(;(' will he 
r"(.'dLU,'(ul ,ind vir.'c versa.) 

: . :..'/. . . 

Tn fjeiK.'r.il, wh^n <i speak<'r .ict:.;; 

to (jtnvrc.MSc i n t.( 'r"p(^r sona 1 tlis- 

tance, I i sd <^iU' r's will i n L( -r pr< ■ t. 



it as ah 'indication that the f ^ 
speaker -is - interested and intent.^ 
If the attempt to reduce inter- 
personal' distance is accompanied 
by additional positive* clues such 
as smi'ling, the listeners will 
peircieive the speaker "as bising 
friencjiy and concerned: 



3. . Spafeial rc^lationshipS may also . 
reflect status relationships. in 
general , persons of importance or . 
in authority occupy pbsitibhs above 
and; in front of others." 

^ 4 . To the. degree that speakers can 

control spatial relationships in " ' 
public speaking s^ituatibns, they 
should take care tb crtrdate. inter- 
personal distance conducive to 
effective communication. Speakers 
may be 'able to adapt the setting '. 
and their own delivery behavior to 
evoke the nature and degree of 
audience involvement desired. For 
example : 

a. Speakers may speak without 
lecteri>s-, tables, - or platforms 
separating them from their 
audiences. 

b. Speakers may arrange the seat- 
ing of the audience in a semi- 
circle to increase direat eye 
contact and body orientation 

^ to more peQi^le . 

5; L,istenerG- should- be sensitive tb 
the ways i7*i terpersonai space may 
be used in public speaking situa- 
" tions. Lis teners should analyze 
spatial rcla tions liips for j possible 
clUc^i about levels of speaker 

^ interest arid involvement, the type 
of relationship the speaker wants 
to create, and pos.siblc status 
differences the sjjoaker sees in 
Lhe relat.i bnshi p . 

l-'or exam[ ^Iv : 



a. Wha L initjHf 1. j s f < 'n( ■ r s. infer' 
fr(jm <i spat J. 1 1 . i r raiujcm* "nt 
tdi<it: puts t he ;;p«'<iker on a 
p(jd i Min b«..'hind a l.<'(,:t:(^rn '\r)(.)K~ 
i nq down t.(5W<i rd t he <iudi''nr!nV 

\-}. What: ini(d^^ Mst.erK^rs jrif^'r il 

. 1 1 J>-)Tttr^.j( ) i ri t in VAw !\\u^<h\\ the 

<ih<'V (V)ni«'s out f r (Jiri Ix-liirnl 
111*' j(''"t.c'r\i <ni(i inov<'S toward 
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the audience? 



The physical conditions of a 
public speaking' environment ^ may ■ 
alscp influence the speaker's 
delivery behavior. 

1. A-nupber of specific physical 
.conditions .should ^^e consid- 
ered . ' : " . 

■ a. ' This amount- and type Of: 

sounds that can be heard 
in the rqom (noisy, fans, 
background music, voices 
overheard from an adjoin- 
., ing room, etc.) . 



The comfort and appear- 
ance of the furniture 
(hard, and straight ojr; 
plusH and comfortable)^ 

Temperature may have an 
influence (extremes of 
either kind could be 
uncomfortable) 

The amount and quality 
of lighting (natural 
light, spot- lights, or 
overhead flourescent 
bulbs) 



Colors can create moods ^■ 
(dark, rich browns ; 
bright, yellows; soft' 
blues; etc. may 
^influence the total 
setting) ' 



Speak'ers.. would ' be advised to 
adar>t their delivery behaviors 
if necessary after Considering 
the -physical conditions of the 
speech setting. 

a. Adaptatiotis in the vocal 
aspects of delivery may be 
necessary (c:g. variety to 
maintain intores.t, in- 
creased volume to bo 
hoard , etc . ) 

b. Ada]j tat ions in thc^ pliy.sicctl 
a!3pectr3 of delivery may Ijo 
necessary {v.q., larger 
and more froqiiont: (jof;t,irros 
to hb sotMi, iiicroasod 
bodily ifidVoiilon t , fnor<' di- 
li'ct: oyo cont.ict (^r l<,::;s. 



. 3; Liteteners: should be aware- of : 
^nj asking questions about ; "V 
_ " ■■ aspects of' the physical setting 

a. \ Audio aspect^ - of the. Vet^^ 
ting (e;g;, to what degree 
^ may I be : distracted by- 

" ■ . aiadio interf erenqe with 
' ■ . , 'the speaker's mess aige? 

"> ^''iWhat f.Hnc-fibh might that. 

•-background -music be de-^' •.. ' " 
. signed' to serve?) ■ • : ' 

^ ■ ' . ' ■" 

' b'. visual aspects .of the.- " 
setting (e^g., :t'o what .^; ' 
/ degree may I be; distracted 
by ^y^sual^ -interference? .', 
• ";-How may thcfee flags and 

• . ■ ^c^ters be operating in;- • 

th'i-s situativh?')^^ ^ - 

A\ Speaker- may choose from 'four types" 
of" delivery^ : :' , man.ascript> iqeinory , 
extemporaneous , . and impromptu . ■ There' 
may be some spa'aking occasions -^that , 
call for a cbmbinatibh of thisse tyjjies: ^ 
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The rgahuscript ■type- of, dGJ.ivejry ._• 
involves reading . the speech :'from 
a complete prepared manuscript." - 

1. Thisr^typti- is: especially useful 
in three speaking situations. 

a. / When the speech, is of ; ■ 

great imp)brtance and -the 
Speaker ^ - usually someone 
in a position of responsi- 
bility, wishes tio;>rpake sure 
that it -will nd\3ho mis- 
understoc^^ a mafiuscript 
is almbst^kssential . (For 
example,' a^iead of state or 
ambassador might use a 
manuscript . ) 

b. This type is also useful 
if the speaker must remain 
wiLJiin enforced time 

, limits.. (For example, 
those whb /jpoak on telo- 
V.iSion and radio most ad- 
iuTO '|:o enforced time • 
. liinit.S.) 

c. An occasion of (jrcat for- 
iiial.i.t:y or :< ; Iqu t fic-Uicc ^ m.iy 
r tKjUire po] Lsljcd lanqua(}<' 
wiiioii wouici h.ivo to\bo 
pr<'p<ir^'d hiM'brohand .."^ (I'br 
f'XciiTifjl o , a sjKMkor qJvinq 
thi' ciiloqy for a riati.ional 



herd, might use a manu- 
script.) • 

2;* This "type has advantages. 

. ; a . Speakers may ;• de^tennine xn 
advance "e:tactiy what they 
^ wish to say and find .the 
precise language desired. 

ip.^ blaring presentation, ' , : ^ 

■ ' ■ j. speakers need 'not worry 

■ ; i ■ about suffering fir'bm , ;/ 

raejTvbr y 1 ap s e s be c au s e ' 
• . - - the complete -tex;t is be.-' 
fore them at ali times. ' 

_ • ■ , • - / ' _ , . 

3. This type has -many disadvan- 
tages • >\" - ' r " ■ 

;a. Many speakers do not . v 
read;, wei 1 . . • ^ ' ' ■ , 

b. -Ma'Viy speakers have trou- > 
ble' trying \to maintain 
diregt- eye - gdntact with 
theS^i^^rtfdiences when 

, ; reading -from a manu- * : 

,Script . ' ' If this happens, ■ 
rappbrt.with an audience 

, reduced - 

i> "p. ^Speakers using manuscripts 
' ■ may restrict their move- 
ment. The speaker may 
feel - encumbered by the 
manuscript and never move 
out from behind the lec- 
tern to establish more 
personal cqhtac?t with the 
audience: 



d. 



The use of a manus6ript 
makes audience adapta- 
tion difficult. The 
: Speech may take on a 
"canned" flavor rather ' 
tlian ai'»X)ear to be a live 
cOjQiTiunica tivG transaction 
be twee n speaker and 
a ud ience . 

; •■ ^ 

A' speaker planning to use the 

manuscript type of delivery 

shiould consider the followirKi 
^ ■ .J- ' 

jiU<iqes t ioris . 

a* Wr.ite' Lhe r.j)(}ecii in oral 
style rtiin^.Muber inrj that it: 
w.i 1 1 b e i i ixid a 1 ( j» u d , 



B. 



Practice aloud, to tiSe 
the speech and to _listen 
for awkward or difficult 
•-phrasing. _Prefe'r frequent 
short rehearsal periods • 
.Over' one prolonged re- 
hearsal . • ' 

Be very familiar with ybiir 
manuscript so yoq can cbrl- 
'centrate bn using the vocai 
and. 'physical .aspects .of ; 
delivery behavior. 

■ 1-1 - - . ' 

PrepareVthe iTfanu^cfipt so-'- 
it can be. .read easily . Pre- 
ferably '^Tiould- be type- 
writ ten , -feiple ^ spaiced wi th 
all page s '\ 1 eari^^t'rujmbered . 

.In|:erp£etai:i6ns-'.maL-y be mark- 
^- ■ 'ed on.;' the mat;^uscript-- 
^ important words or phrases 
may .be underlined, vocal 
inflections- and. pausies , 
signaled, an^ 'changes in 
< volume "noted. ^ . 

\ -_ _ _ ^ . \. 

The memory type^of .^^liyery inVpl-ves 
preparing: a 'fnariuscrl'pt arid then 7 ' v 
memorizing the^fentire speech. 

1. The"^ memorized ■ speech; is useful 
for_ short speeches vhen the 
speaker wants . tO- streiss- sin- 
cerity and the impression of 
spontaneity while, at the ^ 
same time , giving careful 
attention to the^ language and 

■organization of the speech. 

2. " The memorized speech has most 

of; the advantages of the manu- 
scrii5t speech..;" It allows for:. . 



a. Timing to stay within 
limits 

b. Careful choice of langu^ 

age 

c. Considerable polishing 

cK A .smooth })resentation , if 
jjroperly memorized 

^^'his tyj^e ,)ias 5;cveral dlsadvan- 
Uujes'. 
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a. The time required to rtiGmo- 
rize a speech can be a dis- 
advantage. Memorizing even 
a short speech can be a 
long arid arduous task for 
many pedp3.o: 

b: Many people have difficulty 
speaking naturally arid con- 
yersatibrially v^heri reciting 
from memory-. Memorized 
speeches are only common 
in the theatre, and it may 
take a skilled actor to 
make a smooth prcscritatiori . 

c. There is a. danger of for- 
getting part of the message 
and never being able to re- 
gain composure . 

d. The memory method also 
hinders adaptation of con- 
tent to audience during 
the speech. 

4. A speaker planning to use the 
memory type should consider 
the following suggestions. 

a. Suggestions a through c 
under using- a manuscript 
apply here as well. 



b. 



Be sure you memorize 
thoroughly far eriough in 
advance of the time ybu 
will be delivering your 
speech. 



c. Concentrate ori the sense 
or meaning or your message 
and -do not panic if memory 
lapse occurs. Pause to 
gather your thoughts and 
continue trying to convey 
the sense of what you 
mean . 

The extemporaneous type requires 
extensive advance study, careful 
organization of the speech , ^pre- 
p>aratibri of an outline or notes, 
practice, and presentation using 
only an outline or set of notes. 

1. This type is useful on mosti 
bccasibris. 

a; It may be inappropriate 

where a very precise state- 
merit of brie * s message is 
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required, time? limits are 
riqidly enforced, bir the 
utVa of hdtos might bo inter- 
i^rotod ar. lack of sin- 
ce^ ri ty . 

b. Normally a skillful sipeaker 
with careful preparation 
can use tiic extumporaneouH 
type effectively even wheri 
the above conditions apply. 

The advantacfos of this- type, for 
L\u: majority of speakers, are 
many . 

a. The speaker can remain 

flexible and continually 
^ adapt the message to the 
audience , 



•b.. .Naturalness and spontaneity ..a ) 
are encouraged. ' 



Eye contact is more easily 
maintainec3 thus contribut- 
ing to a more personal 
style . 



d: If the speaker makes proper 
use of notes or an outline, 
movement, and gesture are 
not inhibited. 

3. Some disadvantages may be 
associated with this type. 

a. The research, outlining ^ 
arid practice required may 
take a great deal of time. 



This type may result in 
the careless arid dull use 
bf language . 



Nonfluencies and vocalized 
pauses may distract from 
the speaker's ideas. 

The novice speaker may not 
yet trust his or h^r ability 
and may feel lost without a 
manuscript or memorized 
speech. 



takers may refer to their 
notes or outline constantly. 
When. this happeris the 
crucial link of eye contact 
between sender and receiver 
is lost. 



4; 



A- -Speaker plahiiinq to uiie tlu) 
o X tempo raneou!! typo could pro- 
fit from ti)o followiiu] i5atj<io'J- 
tions . 

ci : Keep hdtciJ or outl Lho sim- 
ple and brief: Maku iiuro 
' tliey are loqiblo; 

b. It is holpfal to write 
notes oil only one side of 
small notecards. 

c. Practice the speecji often 
and aloud . ' : 



D. The impromptu type of delivery 

involves deiitJ^ring the speech - 
without any advance, preparation . 

1. There are many occasions where 
the speaker is required to use 
this type . 

a. Many conversations may be 
thought of as nothing more 
than a series of short, 
impromptu talks . 

b. A person may decide, with- 
out advance preparation, 
to gist involved in a 

; discassion or debate. 

c. A person may be asked with- 
out any advance notice to 
give an opinion or provide 
some information. 

2. The advantage of the impromptu 
type is that it results in 
spontaneous and conversational 
delivery. 



This type has many disadvan- 
tages . 

a. It -does not permit the 
speaker to carefully -cor- 
sider his/her subject,.' 
ideas, supporting mate- 
rials, organization, 
style, or delivery in 
advance. 

b. It allows no time for 
practice. - 

Some Suggestions may help the 
impromptu speaker. 



Remember that. ..luditMice 
t^xjiocta tions are retiiiceti; 
cbnije(}uent:ly , you (ib not 
\uiVi) to match t.he pdlisli " 
of a Preijidential Thauqural 
Acicireijs . 

Bo brief. Concentrate on 
two or throe aiii)ect5> of 
the topic that ybu are most 
familiar with and avoid 
digressions , 

Kemombor the . prihci]ilds of 
good orqanizatioh so your 
remarks are structured to 
include the sense of an 
introduction, body, and 
conclusion. 



III. The vocal aspects of delivery are im- 
portant in that they are responsible 
for bringing the speaker's messaqc to 
the ears of listeners. The most 
eloquently worded, well organized,^ 
carefully supported, and thoughtful 
text may have little impact if the 
speaker's voice fails to convey the 
intended message . 

A. Volume is a controllable aspect of 
vocal delivery. 

1. The process of making a vocal 
sound begins with the exhala- 
tion of air from the" lungs. 

a. When air is expelled from 
the lungs with force and 
intensity the vocal folds 
are caused to vibrate 
vigorously and a loud 
sound strikes the ear . 

b: When the. amount and force 
of air expelled from the 
lyngs is rec3uced, the im- 
pact of the air against the 
vocal folds is decreased 
and a- softer sound strikes 
the ear. 

2. Difficulties, may occur with 
regard to volume control. 

a. insufficient volume Or 
excessive volume can be 
troublesome. When the 
message cannot be heard , 
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everyone's time is wasted 
no matter how valuable the 
idean miqht be. When 
volume . is so qreat as to 
cause discoirifdr.t to 
listeners, ideas may be 
denied a clear and favor- 
able reception. 

b. Lack of variation in 
volume can cause pro- 
blems: Boredom may set 
in and listeners may be 
confused since lack of 
^ emphasis friakes all id ear. 
seem equally important: 

3. Proper volume control can bene- 
fit both listeners and speaker- 

a. The speaker who maintains 
sufficient volume for the 
size of the room aod the 
audience can be heard 
clearly without assaultinq 
the listeners' ears: 

b. Proper variation in 
volume can emphasize cer- 
tain ideas, help build 

to climactic points in tho 
speech, and reinforce 
transitions in the text. 
Proper flexibility can 
help a speaker maintain 
audience interest as 
well . 

b: Time is a controllable aspect of 
vocal delivery, 

1. The time relationships among 
sounds uttered in speaking 
are composed of three 
aspects: 

a. Duration is the length 
of time any given sound 
is made to last. 

b. Rate is the number of 
words spoken per minute: 

c. Pause is the silence 
between words. 

2. There may be problems with 
the timing of vocal delivery. 



a. The timinq of LleliVery 

may simply: be too fast for 
listeners to qr.isp wiuit is 
beinq saitl. Sj^eakers new 
to the public r.peakihq 
situation may especially 
suffer from a hurried r<ite 
as a rtM^ult of nervousnes.'i 
•or anxiety. Speakers may_ 
also speak too slow to hold 
■ listeiiers* attention and 
interest. 

b: Often effective use is not 
made of pausps. Those in 
the public speak inq situa- 
tion may fear pauses i.o 
they move to fill them 
with nonfiuencies like 
"er" and "uli" that distract 
from what is being said. 
Such nbnfluerices can damage 
the speaker ' s image . 

c. There may not be sufficient 
variety in the timinq of 
vocal delivery. The result 
may be an audience lulled 
to sleep. A metronomic 
type of delivery may also 
confuse listeners as all 
ideas seem to be given 
equal importance: 

Control of timing can improve 
the vocal delivery of public 
speeches . 

a. It may be helpful to begin 
at a deliberately slow 
pace because many speakers 
have a tendency to acceler- 
ate their delivery ^as they 
progress: Speakers may 
check the timing of th'eir 
delivery by recording and 
listening to themselyes. 

b. Excessive vocalized pauses 
should be avoided. The 
most efficient use of 
pauses takes place when 
they are used to allow the 
speaker to breathe, to 
allow the - speaker to think 
about ideas before pro- 
ceeding, and to allow the 
audience time to grasp what 
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has been said bo for o mbv- 
inq on. SilGnco is not 
bad." .The trained speak- 
er uses . pauses effectively 
arid avoids meanihglbss 
sound connectives. 

-c. Timing needs to be varied 
to madntain audience in- 
terest. The speaker who 
can use tiitiinig well can 
hold audience attpntidri, 
: stress important points, 
and create dramatic 
ef f ec ts . 

C. Qaal ity is a controllable aspect 
of vocal delivery. 

1. Each person's voice. quality 
is unique. 

a. An individaal's voice 

quality is determined by 
the size, shape, and tex- 
ture of the mouth, nose, 
and pharynx which alter 
and modify the quality of 
sound produced by the 
vpcal chords. 

b: Terms such as "vibrant," 
"harsh-," "shrill," 
"husky," "nasal," and 
"hard" describe some of 
the ways listeners may 
perceive voice quality. 

2. Problems may occur when people 
make inaccurate associations 
between vocal characteristics 
and personality stereotypes.^ 
For example: 



a. Nasality in males and 

^ females is often asso- 
ciated with a wide array 
of Socially - undesirable 
characteristics . 

b. A flatness in vocal 
quality for males and 
females is often asso- 
ciated with more mascu-- 
line , more sluggish, 
colder, and more with- 
drawn personalities . 

c; The critical listener 
does not jump to any 
conclusions about the 



Si^eaker personality 
. based on vbcdl .character- 
istics alone. 

3. Variations in vocal quality 
may add interest to public 
• speeches. There may also be 

tithes when the? ability to 
imitate or create particular- 
vocal qualities aids in setting 
mood, developing character, or 
"evoking laughter. 

D. Pitch is a controllable aspect of 
vocal delivery. 

1. Pitch is determined by the. 

number of vibrations made per 
second by the vocal folds. 

a. Using muscles in the larynx 
a speaker controls the 
length and tension of the 
vocal folds to produce 
variations in pitch. 

b. The greater the tension, 
the ^faster the vocal folds 
vibrate and the higher the 
pitch. The more relaxed -- 
the vocal folds, the slower 
they vibrate and the lower 
the pitch. 

2. Problems related to pitch may 
occur - 

a. if the same pitch is main-* 
tained throughout a speech, 
the audience may lose in- 
terest. 

b. Audiences may interpret 

i mondtbny in pitch as dis- 

interest and lack of in- 
volvement on the part of 
the speaker . 

3. Suggestions for improvement in 
the use of pitch may be offered. 

a. Speakers should attempt to' 
extend their range of 
pitch- Pitch changes may 

- serve to emphasize- ideas , ^ 
aid smooth transitions, 
and convey interest and 
involvement in the message. 

b. Repetitious pitch patterns 
should be avoided. Pitch 
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variation may be used to 

acid interest and convey 

the complexities of the 
message : 



IV/ The physical aspects of delivery in- 
clude general appearance, facial 
expression, eye contact, gesture, and 
bodily movement: 



The general appearance of the 
speaker can be an important 
element of p»hysical delivery in 
the public isituation, 

1. Research suggests some in- 
teresting things about those 
parts of a person's geperal 
appearance that are more 
physically fixed. 

a. Some experimeatal re-, 
search suggests that both 
males and females are more 
likely- to be persuaded by 
"attractive" members of 
the opposite sex than they 
are by "unattractive" 

' members . ^ 

b. One study concludes that 
listeners are flattered 
when an attractive speak- 
er tries to persuade them, 
but -react negatively when 
an unattractive speaker 
does the same.^ 

c. Receivers should be aware 
of- such tendencies and 
remind themselves to base 
their decisions about 
speakers on more relevant 
and rational factors. 

2. Matters of dress and grooming 
are open to personal choice 
so listeners are likely to 
make inferences" about speakers 
based on these factors. 

a. Listeners should ask them- 
selves, first, what is 
being communicated by 
dress and grooming and, 
second, whether it is 
relevant to any decision 
about the speaker ' s com- 
petence or overall credi- 
■ bility in the matter at 
hand . 



b. Generalizations will be 
drawn based on personal 
appearance, and- speakers 
should be prepared to 
accept the consequences. 
Speakers should be groomed 
and dressed in a mahher 
appropriate to the audience 
and occasion; it is usually 
best not to distract through 
one ' s general appearance 
from the ideas being pre- 
sented . 

Facial expression is a key aspect 
of physical delivery, 

1. Audiences read facial expresi- 
sion to form impressions about 
the speaker's attitude toward 
them, toward himself or her- 
self, and toward the subject 
matter . 

2. Facial expression should be 
consistent with and reinforce 
ideas and emotions being con- 
veyed verbally. (For example, 
excitement- and-enthusiasm 
should be registered in the 
face as well as in the voice 
and words.) 

3: Generally, facial - expression 
should be animated and; alive. 
An expressionless face may dull 
enthusiasm or be taken as a sign 
of lack of involvement. 

Eye contact is an important aspect 
of physical delivery. 

1, People consider direct, eye- 
td-eye contact when attempting 
to determine whether a speaker 
is sincere and honest. Those 
who avoid: eye contact are not 
necessarily dishonest , but\ 
negative inferences may be 
drawn which damage speaker \ 
credibility. This will vary 
with cultural norms. 

1 

2. Avoidance of direct eye contact 
may increase the interpersonal 
distance between speaker and 
listener. When not included in 
the speaker's eye contact, re- 
ceivers may feel less iirtpbrtaht 
and less involved in the coimnu- 
nicative transaction. They 
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may "wander off" both mentally 
and physically - 

3:/ Speakers should register their 
./ commitment to audiences by 
/ looking directly at them. In 
^- smaller groups this can mean 

j "establishing eye contact with 

every individual. In larger 
groups this may mean in-- - 
eluding ail sections of the 
auc3ience by focusing on parti- 
\ cular people within sections 

before moving oh'. 

4. Direct eye contact with an 

audience can provide valuable 
information about responses 
to the megsage. The wise 
speakeJfcr^will process this 
feedback and make adjustments 
in the message and its 
delivery as necessary. 

D. Gestur e is an important part of 
physical delivery. 

1. Gestures are primarily move- 
ments of the hands or arms. 

2. Ge;stures are of two main 
types : ^ 

a. Descriptive gestures aid 

in illustrating a speaker's 
ideas. They complement the 
verbal message by showing 
direction, movement, size, 
number, shape, etc. (For 
e:^ample, the words, "There 
it-iis , " acciMpanied by - " 
pointing , sn^s direction . ) 

b. Implicative gestures imply 
feelings or attitudes. 
They can often be given 
rather precise verbal 
definitions because of 
their conventional mean" 
ings. (For example, the 
"V sign" may stand for 
peace or victory.) 

3. Speakers should strive to use 
a variety of natural, appropri^ 
ate, spontaneous, cbo'±"dinated , 
and complete gestures. 



1. Movemotnt to the designated 
speakijng area and back to your 
seat is an important detail of 
body movement - 

a; walk to the designated area 
with firmness and poise' 
conveying the impression 
that you are prepared arid 
welcome the opportunity to 
; speak- Do not begin your 

speech until you have 
reached the designated 
speaking area. M 

b; Only after you have con- 
cluded with a sense of 
finafity at the lecturn 
should you return _tp your 
< seat quietly and delibera- 
tely. 

2. Speakers should position them- 
selves so as to facilitate 
movement . They should adopt 
postures and stances that allow 
free movement during the pre- 
sentation of the message. 

3. Movement should always be pur- 
poseful. Movement is a factor 
of attention so the speaker 
should take care to see that 
the attention gained is favor- 
able. Meaningless movement can 
distract, irritate, or confuse 
an audience. 

4- Movement may convey meaning to 
complement and reinforce th'e 
verbal message. 

a. Movement toward an audience 
can convey the urgency or 
significance of an idea . 

b. Movement away from an - 
audience can signal that 
the audience shoulc3 ponder 
and assimiliate _ the most 
recently uttered remarks 
before moving on. 

c . Movement to either side 
may signal a transition 
from one point to the 
other. 



E. 



Movement of the total body is an 
aspect of physical delivery. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

I. Activities related to the public 
speaking setting 
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Before attempting more difficult 
exercises, the teacher may- wish 
. to check student understanding 
of the basic concepts-in the 
content outline. The. teacher 
n^^Y ^sk students (working indi- 
vidually or in groups) to: 

1. Name two important aspects 

of the public, speaking setting 
likely to influence the 
. speaker's delivery: 

ft sample answer would be: 

a. . Spatial relationships 

b. Physical conditions 

(Either order is acceptable) 

2* Match the asjpects of the public 
speaking Setting - with descrip- 
tions of those aspects, 



(Physical 
conditions) 



(Spatial 
relation- 
ships) 



Factors such 
as tempera- 
ture color , 
and lighting 
may in- 
fluence de- 
livery . 

Speakers and 
listeneJs es- 
tablish j|lnter- 
persbhal dis- 
tances that 
^ are physically 

^ ' and psy- 

chologically 
. comfortable 
^' and appro- 

priate. 

I 

Students should identify the aspect 
of the public speaking setting 
that may hinder effective coitUnuni- 
catidri in -each of the following 
sitaations . Ghoices include : 
spatial relationships and physical 
conditions . 



1. (Physical- 
conditions) 



Extremely. soft , 
padded chairs in- 
vite total re- 
laxation and some 
listeners are 
even dozing off. 



3. 



4. 



(Spatial 

rel^t4on-- 

ships) 



(Spatial 

reiation- 

ships) 



(Physical 
conditions) 



(Spatial 
relation- 
ships) 



(Physical 
conditions) 



People sqated in 
the first four 
rows- feel like 
the speaker is 
bullying them. 
Only four feet 
separates them 
from a speaker 
who frequently 
moves vigorously 
toward the 
audience - 

Many audience 
members are be- 
ginning to won- 
der if the 
speaker even 
knows they are. 
there. She 
Hasn't looked 
up from her 
manuscript for 
more- than- thirty 
seconds in the 
fifteen minutes 
she has been 
speaking. 

The speaker had 
not realized that 
light coming 
through the sky- 
light would make 
it difficult to 
show his movie. 

Audience members 
resent the Sense 
of superiority the 
speaker conveys -<by 
speaking from a 
raised platform at 
the* front of the 
room. ^ 

The air condi- 
tioner has broken 
down on one of 
ths hottest and 
most humid days 
of the summer. 
The brie small 
window does riot 
offer- any breeze. 
Listeners are be- 
ginning to wilt 
from the heat. 
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C. . Working individually, or in small 

groups, students should conduct a 
thorough examination of at least 
foar pablic - speaking settings; 
These may be in the school or 
the larger community. Diagrams 
should be prepared. Students 
should analyze the settings from 
the perspective -Of desirable and . 
undesiralDie spatial relationships 
and physical conditions for 
public speaking. Student 
analyses may be the subjects fior 
short talks to the rest of the 
class. 

D. Working in groups of four or 
five, students should adapt the 
classroom, or a room assigned by 
the teacher, to make it most 
appropriate for speeches to be 
given to_ the class. All students 
in the class may speak briefly to 
the class from the rostriiin to 
experience the new arrangement. 

Activities related to types of de^ 
liver^ 

A. Students* understanding of the 

basic concepts should be checked 
before moving on to more diffi- 
cult a^^lvities. The teacher may 
ask the^studerits working indi- 
vidually or in small groups to: 

1 . Name four types of 

delivery used in public 
speaking. 

A sample response would he: 



b. (Memory) 



c, (Extempo- 
raneous) 



B. 



The speech is 
y/ritten out 
beforehand arid 
then spoken 
without the use 
of notes, out- 
line, or manu- 
script. 

The speaker 
carefully pre- 
pares the mes- 
age except for 
the exact langu- 
age to be used. 

The entire 
speech is cpm- 
pdsed before 
presentation 
and then read 
to the 
audience. 



Students should identify thej^ype 
of delivery most likely to b^e used 
in the following public spe&king 
situations. There is one best 
answer, but ,,a discussion could 
center on the advant|pes and 
disadvantages of each type given 
the situation. 



d. (Manu- 
qcr ip€) 



(Extempb- 



Deriise is given 
untiX the end of 
next week to pre- 
pare a short oral 
report to the rest 
of the class about 
her recent trip to 
San Francisco. 



a. ; Manuscript 

b. Memory ' 

c. Extemporaneous 

d. Imprompfu 

(Any order is acceptable.) 

Match the types of delivery 
with descriptions of those 
methods . 



2 . (Memory) 



(Impromp- 
tu) 



The speaker has 
no time for 
advance prepara- 
tion. 



4. 



X Irnpro iti p— 

tS5 



(Manu- 



script) 



Linda knows well in 
advance that she wil 
be giving a short in 
vocation at the 
Senior Class break- 
;fast. 

Fred unexpectedly 
receives an award at 
the Band Banquet and 
is asked to say a 
fev^ words. 

The President of. 
the United States 
is delivering the 
State of the Union 
Message. 
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(E?< tempo-" 
raneous) 



Sarah will be a 
delegate from the 
Soviet Uriibn to tHo 
Model United' Nations 
General Assembly 
next month . She 
will bo resi^onsi- 
blb for presenting 
the basic Soviet 
position on nuclear 
disarmament, bat 
she wiil have to 
adapt her talk to 
the statements of 
speakers who pre- 
cede her. 



( Imp romp- 



(Manu- 
script) 



Aft^r practice one 
aftljrnboh a group 
of hoys are- talk- 
ing about Earry*s 
decision to quit 
the football 
team. Larry hadn't 
planned to^^ro- 
vide any 'expiana- 
tion, but now he 
decides to tell 
them a few of his 
■reasons . , 

Tom has been 
given exactly 
eight minutes oh 
a local television 
program- to detail 
the operations of 
the Big Brothers 
Organization over 
the past two years. 

SuSan's" volunteer 
work at the county 
hospital will be 
ending tomorrow 
night/ and she 
knows her group 
plans to give her 
a little party and 
a gift. She_ wants 
to say something 
special about- the 
fun she has' had and 
the kindness she 
has felt. 



Over a period of three or four 
days, students should be asked to. 
identify samples of at least three 
of the four types of delivery facom 
their experiences outside the 



8. (Memory) 



Speech classroom; After students 
have identified the samples, they 
may. ho asked to. 91-^0 short talks 
explaining the advantages and 
disadvaiitagos of the typo si for the 
different situations: 

The teacher should arrange for 
demonstrations of the various types 
of delivery for students to analyze 
If -the school has a forensics pro- 
gram, mombers of the team may bo 
asked to visit the class to present 
dxainples of the different methods. 
The tbacher may also wish to invite 
guests from groups like Toaat'tmaster 
to visit as well. 



E. Students should create four thirty- 
seebnd to two-minute talks using 
types of manuscript, memorized, 
extemporaneous , and impromptu 
delivery. 

111. Activities related to aspects of vocal 
delivery 

A. It is advisable to cheek student 
undgotrstanding of the key concepts 
in the Content outline before 
attempting more difficult activi- 
ties. In order to insure students* 
grasp of the core terms, teachers 
may ask_ students individually or 
in small groups to: 



Name four aspects of vocal 
delivery behavior ijivolved in 
public speaking. 

A sample response would be: 

a. Volume 

b, Time 

c. Quality 

d, f>itch 

Watch four aspects b'f vbeal 
delivery with descriptions of 
those aspects. \ 

; 

a. jpi tch) Variati<2/ns occur 
when the vocal 
folds are 
tightened or 
relaxec3 , 
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(Volume) 



c. (Time) 



Whether the 
sound - ±B loud 
or soft de- 
pends on the 
quantity and 
force of air 
striking the 
vocal folds. 

Pauses for 
breathing and 
erhphasis affect 
the rate of 
delivery. 

You take pride 
in your husky 
vbice _ and your 
ability to 
recognize 
friends ' voices 
over the phone. 



Working individually or in small 
groups, students should identify"* 
the aspect of vocal delivery being 
violated in the following situa- 
tions. 



6, -(_Pi-feeMj- 



d. (Quality) 



1. (Quality) 



2 . (Volume) 



3. (Pitch) 



(Tinte) 



(Volume) 



A speaker, attempt- 
ing to mimic Grpucho 
Marx, sounds more 
like Don Meredith. 

Sitting in the back 
of the classroom, 
you find it diffi- 
cult to hear the 
speaker : 

The speaker was ' 
trying to build 
suspense , but 
every sentence 
followed the same 
pattern of inflec- 
tion- > 

Joe's speech took ' 
him" ten minute_s to 
deliver at home , 
but he rushed 
through in only six 
minutes Itx class. 

"Mr. Dane must have 
been a drill sargent 
before coining here . 
He shouts but his i 
assignments like he 
is addressing a 
platoon." 

29 



7 . 



(Quality) 



' Aftor 'roni's last 
Fipcoch, you wonder 
if iilio is tone deaf 
o?. very unsure of 
herself. 

"All the characters 
in Hob's ghost story 
muddled together; I 
honestly c'ouldn ' t- 
tell when he. was. 
trying to talk like 
'the prince/ the old 
witch, or the ogre." 



(Time) 



C. 



"It really burns me 
when people say 'you 
know* all the time. 
I wish ^ Sue had - 
thought her talk out 
a little more care- 
fully before trying 
to deliver it." 



Students should analyze the vocal 
behavior of various people. 

1. Students may analyze* the vocal 
behavior of one or two class- 
mates daring short talks about 
favorite types of music- 

2. Students could record, listen 
to, and analyze the vdckl be^ 
havior of various people on 
local and national radio. For ' 
e>:ajnple : 

a- Newscasters- — during regu- 
l^ly scheduled news and 
reading emergency or 
special bulletins. 

b - Sportscasters — regularly 
scheduled reports and 
during play jjy play re- 
porting of a sports con- 
test • 

c- Disc Jockeys. — transitions 
> between -records , interview- 
ing ^ests, or while adver- 
, ' t isingNg)roducts . 

d- Talk show hosts or modera- 
tors — during panel dis- 
cussions or call-in pro- , 
grams . 

e." Guests-^^people -on panels • 
or those who call in; 



f. Commercial ^nhaiinceniohts--" 
by hatiorial figures, local 
people/ owners of coinpaniot^, 
etc; 

g. Religious speakers--' 
regular Siiiiday broad- 
ca3teri5, sPat announce- 
ments > and special 
programs - ' ' 

Students should get invrblvod in 
activities th^t will alloWthem 
to -experiment with and practice 
the various vocal delivery be- 
haviors they have studied and 
analyzed. Practices helps , 
students to master / and even- 
tually feel -^comfortable with, 
variety in all aspects of 
vocal delivery. The exercises 
that To 1 low provid<2 some bpi>or-. 
tunities.for practice . Consult 
the Selected References for 
additional suggestions, 

1 . Volume 

Working in groups three, j 
students -Sltoald conmiunicate 
the statements be^ov using 
the volume appropriate to' 
each situation*; 

a. Telling a close friend 
_ over dinne^:^ "I really 

enjoy b^in^ v/ith you." 

" . f 

b. Telling a ^luall group 

in a mediiiin sized room/ 
"We w<?n 't t>e meeting 
tomorrow because I 
have to go to Green 
Bay." " . 

c. Telling a ^fSoJi in a 
large hail with many 
people. talKing, "If you 
will all get settle<i/ we 
can get st^i-te^. I expect 
our guest speaker/ Mr. 
Nader ^ in jUSt a few 
minutes*" 

2. Time • 

Working in groups of three , 
students should deliver the 
following state^ntents using, a 
rate appropriate to tlie' mean- 
ing and uncier l/irig emotion 
indicated . 



"After this, our work wij,l 
be done . " 

1. j Excitement — glad to 

be finally finished 

2. ) Di^dura9emeht~-i t is 

impossible to go 
farther 

3 . ) Moderation~-merely ^ 

stating a- fact 

"The National Qualifiers 
from our school are Pam 
Smith, Ray Nance, and 
Joel Burr." 

1.) Hesitation — want to 
be sore to get the 
riqlit ones 



2.) 



3.) 



uspehse — this is the 
moment- everyone has 
jDeen wajping for 

Maitter-of-f act--all/ 
this information has 
already been announced 



3. QuaJLity ■ 

Working in groups of three, 
^..students should try to -imitate 
, 'the vocal qualities associated 
with the following characters: 

a. A very old man 

t 

b. A ghost 

c. A little. girl 

d . A giant 

e . A witch 

Working in groups o^ three, 
studiahts should try to imitate 
the vocal qualities of the 
people whose names follow. 
Sample statements are provided, 
although you may wish to create 
your own . 

a. Steve Martin: "I'm just 
a wild and crazy guy. 
Let's get small. Well# 
excuse me . " 
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b. Barbara Waiters: "I'm 

. here talking with Fidel 
Castro about agricultural 
reform in Cuba. We have 
just come back from a 
tour of the coantryside : 

c. Humphrey Bogart: "S^tick 
around sweetheart. You're 
a different kind of damd." 

d. Ed Sullivan: •'with all 
of those talented per- 
formers , we * ve got a 
really big show.'* 

e. Phyllis Diller: "My 
husband is a riot* Fang 
is always telling me how 
beautiful l c|m. " 

f. President jimmy Carter- 

"I want an America as good 
and as pure as the American 
people." 

g. Paul Harvey: "This from- ' 
Hollywood — Paul Newman is 
suing MGM for two million 
dollars over a contract 
dispute. Good day. " 

h. Carol Channing: "I just 
loved appearing in 'Hello 
Dolly* on Broadway. it 
was - a marvelous experi- 
ence. " 

i. John Wayne: "I'll head 
up a posse and go after 
them. - This looks like the 
work of Bfg Ed's gang, -and 
they'll be riding for the 
Pecos by now. " 

j. Howard- Cosell : "These' 
dazzling darlings of our 
Olympic team are capable 
of performing feats of 
aquatic artistry that 
would make Neptune 
j ealons . " 

Pitch 

Working in groups of three, 
students should deliver the 
sentence's below ^with pitch 
levels and pitch changes 
suitable to the situation. 
Ybii itiay wish to create 
additional sentences. 



I\iront doubt iruf son or 
U.niqhterV'i trxi >lanat:lon for 
Uiho return frpm a date: 
"nil yo.s? t./uit. so?" 

Haclio spor tscai;tir anliduhc 
inq the final elglit second 
of the State High S.chool ' 
Fla j-5 ke t b a 1 1 C h amp i on s h i j ) . 
The score is tied a.s the 
crowd ' s f avori to team , 
Neonah, puts ttio ball in 
play: "Jackson passes to 
Smith who startii to bring 
it ap court: Smith almost 
has it stolen by WatsOn. 
Smith shoots and misses. 
Hobound by Adler; who puts 
it up again~-no good . 
Adler again on the rebound- 
this time it ' s good-. 

lust won the 
State Champio'nsliip . " 

emeptary School teacher 
trying . to ■ explain to - some' 
STnall children why recess 
has been cancelled today: 
"I know you all want to 
go outside, but the weather 
isn't nice enoughfbr us to 
do. that. Maybe we can find 
sombthing just as interest- 
ing to do in here. Let's 
all try to think of some-* 
thing. 

IV. Activities related to physical aspects 
of delivery 

, A. It is desirable to check student 
understanding of the essential 
concepts in the content outline 
before attempting more difficult 
activities. Teachers may ask 
students working individually or 
in Small groups to: 

I. Mame five aspects of physical 
delivery behavior related to 
public speaking. 

A sample response would be: 

a - General . appearance 

t) . Facial expression 

c. Eye contact 

c3- Gesture 
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o. r30(iil^ movomerit: ■ 

(Any order is acceptiablo ) 

Matah five nspcctr. of physi(:'il 
behavior with d(}r»cTr iptiioris 
( ) f t Udr, c. a «; p e c t s . 



conL.ict ) 



_( Ge^4ui^^ 



b. 



( Facial 
bxpres- 



c. (General 



appear- 
ance) 



Uiieful aichi to 
the s pea k o r t r y - 
Lnq to describe 
an object or 
convey a parti- 
cular idea non- • 
Verbally. 

Kmotions rt?- 
c]istered htn^e 
should be con- 
sistent wi th 
the verbal 
messaqe. 

Clothes and 
Hair style may 
cormnanicato • 
some.tliinq be- 
cause^ they are 
matters of 
choice . 

Purposeful use 
of this aspect 
may signal 
urgency, a time 
to reflect, or* 
the switch to a 
new topic. 

Audiences are 
likely to make 
inferences about 
spea^ker sinceri- 
ty and personal 
irivolvement - based 
on this aspect. 



Students^ working individually or in 
small groups should identify the 
aspect of physical delivery be- 
havior being violated in the follow- 
ing situations. 



d. (Bodily 
move- 
ment) 



(Eyg 

contact) 



1.- (Bodi^ly 



Speaker hesitates 
while approaching , 
the platform and 
delivers the conclu- 
sion whi le returning 
to his seat. 



4 . 



6. 



9_- 



SpOciker. fiii ls to 
not let? that sev- 
tM'.il <ui( i ieince mem- 
bers are yviwn i ti(| and 
ri(!<ietihq with tliciir - 
watch(.*i; . 

.Vi pe a k ( ^ r 1 i c i h ' t f i i id 
time t.CT cluuiqe clothe 
from, work at the g.-^; 
station b(^ f or e'^ ad ~ 
T'ire:Tsinc] the Boy > 
Scout Awar(is ("ere- 
mony . 



(C^e st ure) ^i)eaker l^old^^ up 
three fincjcrs to 
s i q n a 1 h i s - e co n d 
poih t . 




(t-'ac i al 
expres- 
sion) 



contrac t) 



Speaker shows little 
emotion, but wants 
audience members to 
get enthused. 

Pncinq an audience 
of thirty five people 
the speaker singles 
out her best friend 
in the first row for 
undivided attention. 



(Bodily Audience is dis- 
movement ) tracted by the 

speaker ' s constant 

pacing . 



(General 
appear- - 



(Gesture) 



10. (Facial- 



expres-- 
sion) 



Speaker has large 
cbWlick which gives 
him a comical look 
on a serious occasion: 

Speak(.^r fails to con- 
vey the route to the 
hospital because of 
lots of confused 
pointing in several 
directions. 

Audience members are 
shocked by what they 
perceive as a smile 
on the speaker who 
is telling them about 
the pain of cancer 
treatment. 
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Studbhts i;hould bo qivon tho 
bpi>brtuiuty to analyzo the physi- 
cal delivery behavior of mafjy 
people. Possibilities ihclUcje: ' 

1. Analysis of tlicir classrriates * 
phyBical dolivory beiuivipr 
during short talks desci-ibing 
thoir favorite tclcvi^ibn 
Shows? or movie^ 




2. Portions of a televis^M, soap 
opera could be watched with_ 
the Sound turned- of f to analyze 
how tlie characters'^re convey- 
ing emotions and attitqdcs non- 
verbally. 

3; Students could be showii^silent 
movie clips and be asked to 
analyze how characterizations 
are done through nonverbal 
means. , 

At this point, students should be 
involved in a number of activities 
designed to give them a chance to 
experiment with their own physical 
delivery behaviors. Below are 
some suggestions related to each 
of the five aspects presented in 
the content outline. Teachers may 
wish to refer to sources mentioned 
in the Selected Unit References 
for additional ^activities. 

1. Using General Appearance 

Ove^^^the p>eriod of a week, 
stua^^s should come to school 
wearing" a variety of clothes 
' that are norma I'ly associated 
in their minds with particular 
places or events. Reactions 
from classmates and peers in 
other classes should be noted. 
What kinds of inferences do 
people make about us based on 
our clothes? Some suggestions: 

a. Clothes appropriate for a. 
Saturday night disco dance' 



b. dQthes appropriate for 
doing yard work around 
the house 

c. Clothes appropriate for 
attending church or a 
wedding 



Clothes appropriate for 
your, job — perhaps. a uni- 
form "required of all. \- 
omi>loybes 



e. Clbthesi appropriate for an, 
activity -you participate 
■ in — square dancing, Imnting, 
fishing> etc. 

Using Fa cial Expression 



Working in groups of three, 
students should deliver the 
following phrases using suit- 
able facial expression. 

a. I'm very proud of you. You 
represented us well. 

b. li^on't press your luck, 
^his is the last time I'm 
going to ask you to mow the 
lawn every Friday. 

c. My best friend just got a 
new TransAm. Now we can go 
to Milwaukee for the concert. 

^ ' ■ 

ctri He says he can't be bothered 
with us now-- something aboUt 
bUr not being "mature" enough 

e. We 'xe going to miss- you. 
I^ish your family didn't 
■have to move during our 
Senior year. { 



3. Using Eye Contact .' 



The class should be divided in- 
to groups bf three students. ' 
Students should take turns being 
the' observer in their groups 
while the : other two carry on a 
conversation. At the conclusion 
bf each situation, the observer 
should be prepared to cbmment 
on the duration, frequency, and 
direction of eye contact main- 
tained during the interaction. 
Each s>Udent should «iso share 
personal reactibns and feelings 
about the experience. 

a. Students should talk abiput • . 
places they would like to • 
Visit while maintaining 
"normal" levels of eye 
contact with their partners; 
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b. Students should talk about 
their favorite t^pes of 
music while maintaininig 
very direct eye contact 
with their partners. 



c. Students should^ talk^about 
plans after high school 
while consciously avoiding 
direct eye contact by 
looking at the floor , 
around the rbbm, or at a 
spot -two inches over the 
speaker's head. 

Memipers of the class should be 
divided into six person groups. 
Students.. should -take turns 
being the speaker by standing 
and talking to the others 
about some high school pro- 
blem and what can be done 
about it. (For example, the 
parking situation, cafeteria 
food, or open lunch privileges 
would be possibe topics.) 

a. At first, speakers should 
ignore the group by avoid- 

,ing direct eye contact. 

b. Speakers should then try 
to include everyone in 
their eyfe contact I f 
audience members feel 
left out, they should 
complain by raising 
their hands. 

c: A discussion should 

follow that centers on 
the value ot eye contact 
in the v^ublic speaking 
situation . 

Using Descriptive Gestures 

Working in groups of four, 
students should describe 
objects or events through 
gesture alone so that other 
members of the group can 
identify which of the 
following is being described. 

a. Folding a sheet 

b. One-two punch of a prizo 
fighter 



c:. Procedure for recoiling 
a hose 

d. Dimensions of some stereo 
speakers yoU want to buy 

e; Action of a hawk claiming 
its prey 

f. Barber sharpening his 
blade before giving a 
shave 

g. Height of the center on 
the basketball team 

h. Floor plan of the first 
floor of your house 

i. Shape of a weeping willow, 
j . A bullfighter in the ring 



5. Using Implicative Gestures 

Working in groups of four/ 
students should take turns 
using implicative gestures in 
such a way that other members 
of the group can identify 4^the 
meanings that follow . 

a". I don't want to hear an- 
other word about it ! 

b. i guess it's hopeless . I 

' don't know where We go from 
here : 

c. We showed them we meant 
business . 

d. Now calm down. Getting 
upset won't solve this. 

e. You mean to tell me that's 
all you can do? 

f: Got: out of here !• 

(J . Now what was her name-- 
if I could ju£.5t think of 
it--giVe Trte a minute. 

h . T ' vc' iiad it with you . 

i. You Uol iborat.ol y I'if^d t:d 
protect yourself. 
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j. Hang in there. We're 

going -to win this thing, 
partner; 

6. Using Bodily Movement 

Working in groups of three, 
students should experiment 
with the types and directions 
of bodily movement that might 
go with the following sen- 
tences . 

a. That summarizes one point 
of view, but how do other 
people see it? Consider 

. how the people living on 
L- . the north side of town 
might interpret that. 

b. . Think, it over. Consider 
' how all of us are going 

to be affected. Do you 
like what you see? 



c. I can't 'over emphasize 
this idea. Please pay 
close attention to this 
next part because it 
forms the basis for 
later points; 



Activities for the conclusion of the 
unit on delivery 



A. Each student should prepare a 

cutting from a children's story 
that can be read in pne_ to two 
minutes. Students should read" 
their stories to the- rest of 
the class dem9nstrating dynamic 
and animated VQcal and physical 
delivery appropriate to' the r^tory. 

Prior, to delivering their stbrie::^, 
studentrj i^hould make any nGCC,s:sary 
changes in the :ir rancjemont pr con- 
ditiorus of the room Lo better 
^ accomiiiddaLe' t-h<..'ir ])urf>ose arul Llie ' 
mood of th<' 'sLory. 

U,- SLudenr-; shoulti pr(^]Mre one t.ri 

two;mLnute -ipf^eches in whicli t.hiey 
tell u qhb/Jt sLory, a ,Mj.sp<Mi^;(' 
sLory, or a r;erie;; of joker; 
a refund .1 central them«». 'I'He 
delivery of tjie .';li(;ulrl ' 

demonstrate' .ippr-opr ia t.<.' us<' f)f 
var iet..y in vcjca I .ind physical 
delivery; 



Prior to delivering their speeches, 
students , should make any necessiary 

changes in the arrangement or 

conditions of the; room to better 
accommodate their purpose and the 
mood they wish to convev. 

1 

- INSTRUCTIONAL ASSESSMENT 

I. A unit test may be iStructed to 

evaluate student ui s.tanding of basic 
terms andconcepts . .terns that test 
understanding at recall and compre- 
hension levels would ask the student 
tor 

A. List two important aspects of the 
public speaking- setting that are 
likely to influence the " speaker ' s 
delivery and listeners' reactions 

B. Explain (in his/her own words) how 
spatial relationships and physical 
conditions may influence delivery 
in the. public setting 

C. List the four types of delivery 
used in public speaking 

D. Define (in his/her own words) 
each of the four types of delivery 

, E ; List four as])ects of vocal de- 
livery behavior involved in public 
speaking 

F. Define (in liis/her own words) each 
of the four aspects of vocal de- 
livery behavior 

G. List five aspects of pliysical 
d e 1 i V e r y l:>e ha v i o r 

U. Kxplain (in hi !^ /her oWn WOrcLs) how 
each of the asjx.-ct:; of physical be- 
havior oj^erates is public sj^eakirui 

1.1 r;om(> of the Wcjrk i-rcp.,ircd in th(' Ic'irn- 
i nq' ,ict i V i t: i fS m.iy Pe cva ] ii.i t « ■< 1 . \\jr 
';Xr,irn]^e : 

■■A. ColLeci, <iii(i ;-;cor<' t. uden t. ide'riti- 
f i cat. ions ot asj^cct of tiic juibJ £c 
spfakiiiq sottinq that may hfndcr 
(/I f<'('t i ve- c( )rniniin i ca t: i ( jn 

, livaltiatc ■:;tiid<;nt. .in.ilysr-; of public-, 
sp* '.1 k i iiq s< • t t i nq*; 
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Evaluate student adaptations of 
rooms to 'make them more appro- 
priate for public speaking 

Collect and score student iden- 
tifications of types of delivery 
most likely to be used in 5drxi[:le 
situations 

Evaluate student analyses of 
demonstrations of the four tyros 
of delivery ; 

Evaluate short student talks: usif 
the Various tyr'Os of delivery 

Collect and score student iden- 
tifications of violations of 
vocal deliverv behavior 



H. I-:valuaCo student analyses of the 
vocal delivery behavior of others 

I. Bvlauate student [:orformance in 
exercises related to vocal as.l ect; 
Of deliverv 



Collect and score student identi- 
fications of violations of physic:il 
deliverv behavior 



K. Evaluate student analyses of the 
physical delivery behiaviors of 
others 

L . Eva 1 ua t e student _ t. ■ e r f orma n c e _ in 
^ exercises i^elated to physical 

aspects of delivery 

I 11^ The learninq, activities that come at 
the conclusion, of this unit require 
students to operate at h.iqher levels 
of a:;..ilysi-^ and synth.es is using the 
content of .the Unit. -Teachers may - 
vant to assian Jiddition.ai weicht to 
the f ollou'in'; l'_-arnin'T ao ti vi t ie s 
wher; determriinq students ' arades 
for the unit: 



i^reparinc:: tnc sottj 
r e a i n c; . K e a d i : i < 



; for a 
> t o.r\' to 



:ne 



cla.'; 



rest of . tliL 
ap]:rop r i^i^ 
[Wu-sical" as;iec ts 



D der.ons tra t inq 
,'tv in vocal anci 
)i deliverv. 



Pre::aring the setting for the 
t e 1 1 i n q of a s t o r \' . Telling a 
story to the rest of the class 
d L-'ino: 1 s. t r a t i ng • a p} ' r o [ ; r i a t c v a r i e t \ 
■in vocal anci rhv:>ical deliverv. 
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UNIT THREE 
bAN6UA6E 



INTRePHGTBRY STATEMENT 

--we would be better off if! we spoke 
arid wrote with exactness and grace, 
and if we preserved, ratB^r than 
destroyed, the value of Qur 
-language. 

Edwin Newman - - 
Strictly Speaking 



In his bestseller Newman has called f or _ 
careful study of the uses and. misuses of 
language. From the listener's perspa.ctive , 
it is important to be able to understatid 
arid critically evaluate the language oB 
public speakers. From the speaker's per- 
spective it is important to be able to 
choose language that will convey ideas 
simply and accurately. 



There are indications that current public 
speaking instruction in secondary speech 
classrooms is not giving language the 
attention it deserves* Allen, Sprague, 
arid Wilmirigtbri receritly examined five 
high school textbpoks that give the most 
extensive coverage to public speaking 
concepts and discovered serious shbrt- 
comings. Some books harve brily brief 
chapters bri bral language_while others 
totally ignore the study of language. 
The authors go on to conclude on the 
basis of their visits to a large number 
of high school speaking classes that these 
inadeqiiaGies iri textual materials are 
reflected in public speaking curricula.^ 
The language of pxiblic speaking is not _ 
receiving the concentrated study it merits. 

This uriit is desigried to encourage skill 
develbpmerit in the . thoughtful use o;f 
language. The first section offers guide- 
lines for how students may effectively 
improve their use of language by cbrisid- 
ering demands of clarity, appropriateness, 
arid dyriamism. The second psrt of this 
unit- introdaces the student to some of the 
figures of speech that can add special 
qualities of power and pleasure to dis- 
course. This list of figures is riot meant 
to be e^jchau stive; additional figures of 
speech may be explored. The goal here is 
for students to derive pleasure in using 
language for a purpose. 



When approaching this unit teachers should 
remember that students are nbt autbmatically 
willirig to investigate alternatives nor to 
venture oat from their established patterns 
of language use. Consequently, the teacher 
may first want to stress how the students 
may be used by words if they do riot learri 
hbw to uriderstand^ arid use them themselves. 
The teacher Can then emphasize the fun that 
is part of playing with language and the 
satisfaction that comes with the ability to 
give dynamic, original expression to ideas. 
It is a goal of this unit to help students 
build larger repertoires of appropriate and 
effective language strategies and to give 
them tools for more precise and informed 
analysis of discourse. 

INSTR UCT 



-i. INSiRUGTIONAL OBJECTIVES_FOR THE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF LANGUAGE 

A. The studerit will be able to list 
the three qualities of effective 
language use. 

B. The student will be able to match 
three qualitiee of effective lan- 
guage use with descriptions of 
those qualities. 

C. Given sample senterices, the student 
will be able to ideritify the 
quality of effective language use 
beir^ violated . 

D. The student will be able to 
select from various media iristances 
of -public communication that vio- 

' late the qualities of effective 
language use . 

E- Given a sample speech fragmerit, the 
studerit will be able to analyze the 
fragment from the perspective of 
effective language use. 

F. The student will be able to -create 
iristarices of public communication 
that evidence the qualities of 
clarity , appropriateness , and 
dynamism . 
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EKLC 



II. 



INSTBUCTI0NAL OBJECTIVES FDR FIGURES 
OF SPEECH 



A. 



B. 



C. 



The student will be able to name 
nine^ figures of speech that iriay 
be used to enhance the expression 
of ideas. 

The student will be able to match 
nine definitions with the figures 
of speech they define. 

Given sample figures of speech, 
the student will be able to 
identify the samples by name. 



D. The student will be able to select 
- from the various media segments of 
^ public communication that use fig- 
ures of speech. 

E. Given a sample section from a 
speech, the student will be able 
to analyze the sample for the use 
of figures of speech. 

F. The student will be . able to create 
original examples of nine figures 
of speech. 

G. The student will be able to con- 
struct a thirty second to one 
minute talk demonstrating the use 
of at_ least three figures of 
speech in the development of a 
central theme. * 

CONTENT OUTLINE 

I. Effective language use demonstrates 
thrise iiriportant giialitiiss . It should 
be remembered that none of these - 
suggestions refer to practices that 
are to be avoided at all costs or 
iised without careful thought about 
matters of appropriateness. The 
communicator should always balance 
ease of understanding with the 
importance of conveying his or her 
meaning accurately. His or her 
emphasis should be on learning a 
number of strategies that may aid 
' in the effective reception and pre- 
sentation of messages. 

A. Effective language use demdhstrates 
clarity in— the expr 

1. Clarity may be evidenced 
through s impl i c i ty . ^ 



Expect to hear and use words 
that are famiiiare Prefer* 
the simplest word that will 
be accurate. (Negative 
example: a person answers 
a letter by bbsiervihg that 
"the subject missive was 
anterior to his facile com- 
prehension." Translation: 
Me replied that he didn.* t 
understand our letter. 4) 



Phrase your ideas in proper 
order to convey the meaning 
you intend. Avoid unclear 
referents and ambiguous 
phrasing. (Negative 
examples: "The queen broke 
the bottle of champagne 
over her stern as she slid 
gracefully into the sea." 
"Whenever I get a cold I 
buy a. bottle of whiskey and 
within a few hours it's 



gone - 



c. Avoid piling up too m^hy 
negatives. . : Negativeis may 
actually conceal more in- 
formation than they succeed 
in revealing. (For example: 
work release Sophomores who 
do not-^have permanent study 
hail assignments are not 
allowed in the cafeteria 
nor student commons during 
neither fifth nor sixth 
hours.) 

2. Clarity may be evidenced through 
specificity. 

a. Concrete word pictures that 
focus on particular people, 
places, and actions are to 
be preferrjQd. (For example, 
"Something funny happened 
'%ip there that really caused 
a fuss" could be focused 
to "When Al ' s pet boa con- 
strictor escaped from. its 
cage in Mr. Camp's science ; 
room, everyone ran for the 
doors.") 



Lower level abstractions 
are to be preferred over 
euphemisms in most cases. 
(For example, "Some of my 
former statements are now 
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inoperative" could be trans- 
lated "I lied to you pre- 
viously.") This does hot 
mean that eritical concerns 
of appropriateness are to 
be -forgotten; (For example, 
you will not necessarily be 
using language more effec- 
tively if you decide to 
replace "we mourn his 
passing" -With "it's terri- 
ble to have him in the 
grave . ") 



Effective 
to: 

1. The speaker 

2. The situation 

3. The audience 



figures of speech that ho 
longer pirbyide ahy sehse of 
discovery for the listener; 
(For- example^ ^"On Friday after-" 

\ noons everyone pours out of_ 
here like drowning rats escap- 
ing a sinking ship" and "we 
had more fun than a barrel of 
monkeys" -are both lacking in 
freshness ; j 

II. Particular figures of _ speech may be 
studied for their ability to enhance 
e^ttehtibn, pleasure, and -the f^^p^^-Qf^ 
i /argumentation. Aristotle suggested a 
y relationship among words, pleasure, and 
' concepts : "Liveliness is specially 
conveyed by metaphor, and by the further 
power of surprising the hearer; because 
the hearer expected something different, 
his acquisition of the new idea impresses 
him all the more. His mind seems to 
say *yes, to be sure; I never thought 



The subject 



of that. 



C. Effective language use dernofls t^-tes 
Q ualities o f -dynamism in the 
expression of ideas. Various types 
of language are generally per- 
ceived as being dynamic.^ 

1. Vivid, sensory language is 
dynamic. Dynamic sensory 
language helps listeners to _ 
see, feel, taste, touch, and 
smell the experience' being 
described. (For - example^ 
"As he opened the door of 
the old apothecary's shop, he 
breathed the odor of medicines, 
musty, perhaps, and pungent 
from too close - confinement in 
so -small a place, but free 
from the sickening smell of 
stale candy and cheap per- 
fume. ""7) 

2. Personal language is dynamic. 
Personal language uses per- 
sonal pronouns like "you,^" 
"mejr" and "we" instead of "one" 
or "a person." Perisonal langu- 
age may refer to people in the 
audience by name and draw ex- 
amples from experiences the 
speaker knows they have had- 

3. Language that -is original, 
fresh, and distinctive is 
dynamic. Avoid the use of 

' cliches and tired or dead 



A. Simile is a direct comparison 

between things that are essentially 
dissimilar except in particular 
gualitiea alluded to in the simile. 
This kind of comparison includes 
the words "like" or "as." 



B. 



G. 



Metaphor is an implied comparison 
between two' essentially dissimilar 
'ihings. Words such as "like" or 
"as" are omitted. 



C. Onomatopoeia occurs when a word 
has a sound that suggests. the 
meaning of the Word. 

D. Alliteration is the repetition of 
initial consonant sounds . 

E. Person i^i catibh is the endovmient 
of -inanimate objects with life- 
like attributes. " 

F. Hyperbole is exaggeratibh br over- 
statement used fbr purposes Of 
emphasizing without deceiving. 



Antithesis is a parallel con- 
struction of words, phrases, or 
sentences that cbntain opposed or 
sharply contrasting ideas. 

Parallelism is the repetition of 
similar phrases and grammatical 
structures to give equal ideas 
equal s tatus : 



4 
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I*. Climax is the arrangement of words, 
f5hrases> or sentences in serie$ 
according to . increasing value or 
- strength of impact. 

LEARNING AGTlVITfES 



(-Dynamism) 



i. Activities related to the effective 
use of language 



A. 



After the material of the content 
outline has been presented 
through lecture and classroom 
discussion, the teacher may wish 
to involve students in activities 
designed to check their compre- 
hension of the basic concepts. 
The teacher may ask students 
working individually or in small 
groups to : 

1. List the three qualities of 

effective slanguage use. A 
sample answer would be: 

a . Clarity 

h. Appropriateness 

c. Dynamism 

2. Match the three qualities of 
effective language use with 
descriptions of those qualities. 

a. (Appro- The style is 

priate- properly adapted 
ness) to the speaker, 
sitoatibn, 
audience, and 
subject. 



(Clarity) 



ateness) 



4. (Clarity) 



b . ( Dynaiii^- 



c . 



ism) 



(Clari- 
ty) ^ 



The style is 
original, per- 
sonal , and 
stimulates sen- 
sory images - 

The style is 
both simple and 
specific. 



5 . XX>-ynamism) 



B% Working^individually or in groups, 
students should identify the . . 
qualities of effective language 
use violated in each of the 
following examples. There is a 
violation of appropriateness, 
clarity, or dynamism in each case. 



6. (Apprbpri- 



"When one is placed 
in the pbsitibh of 
those who are with- 
out hope it is 

easier for a person 
to want to throw in 
the towel and give 
up the ship." 
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"Many things could 
be said about his 
propensity to pro- s 
crastinate and his ^ 
elaborate machina- . 
tions to avoid re- 
sponsibility. " 

"My dear peers and 
colleagues in study, 
esteemed and most 
magnificent parents, 
highly honored and 
brilliant members 
of the faculty — 
friends of the 
spirit one and ail — 
At this our high 
school graduation 
it behooves we as 
class president to 
ponder our trials 
and dream a vision 
of the- victories be- 
fore us." 

"Nowhere in any 
part of these United 
States to my know- 
ledge has any indivi- 
dual not found some 
enjoyment with the 
people of this land." 

"I had to skip break- 
fast this morning, 
and 1 wa^ so busy 
at work that I only 
had time fc^ a light 
lunch . i^m\eally 
hungry. In f\ct, 
I'm so hungry ^_ 
could eat a horse." 

"Gee it ' s grand to 
git a prize like 
this from youse 
guys in the Lion's 
Club. Me being a 
leader really 
wasn' t nothin ' 
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special. I .dun 
what i saw fit to 
do and that's.thie 
truth. No way did 
X think I was gonna 
take this here 
prize." 

C. Students should select from, books, 
magazines, and newspapers examples 
of public coiranani cation that they 
believe violate the standards of 
clarity , appropriateness , and 
dynamism. Examples may also be 
aiudio or videotaped from tele- 
vision shows and radio broadcasts. 
Students should then present short 
talks explaining how and why they 
think their examples violate the 
guidelines for effective use of 
language . 

D. StiMents should analyze this sample 
speech fi^agment from the perspec- 
tive of effective language use^^ is 
the passage clear? Does it seem 
appropriate? Is the language used 
dynamic? The fragment is taken 
from a contest speech by Richard M. 
Marvin . ^ 

You have read about prision life in 
books and periodicals. Vou have seen 
in the movies and on television, 
dramatization concerning prision _ 
activity. Maybe yoii have wondered — 
What is it really like? I -no longer 
wonder. I have served time, I knov; 
what it is like to live behind prison 
bars. 

Until a person has his freedom taken 
from him, he can never fully appreci^ 
ate how precious it really is. ThihR . 
what it means to go for a walk, a -_ 
long walk in one direction^-to be able 
tQ take you car and drive through the 
countryside — to pick up a child, hold 
him_ in your arms, and listen to his 
childish chatter — to reach into --your 
pocket and take a nickel' — to gaze upon 
the third^ finger of your left hand 
and to see your wedding ring. These 
are some of the things which you can- 
not have in prison. . . During my 
thiree-huhdred-and-f drty^slx days as 
an inmate I saw many things. I met 
men I never knew existed before. . . 
During this period of time I also 
learned many things. I can go but 
on the parking Idt^ take your car/ 



start it, and 1 don't 'need your keys: 
I have acqtiiirea the. ability whereby I 
can take my bare hands and kill ybu> 
just like this. r know more, ways of 
taking your money from you than I can 
possibly remember. I have become ari ' 
accomplished poKer player, _and believe 
me -When I say that I can deal from 
the bottom of the deck with the best 
of them. 

In evaluating student analyses of Mr. 
DusterbecK's speech you may wish to 
consider the following: 

With respect to clarity: 

He relies on familiar, "small" 
words' rather than complicated "big" 
words. Concrete word pictures are 
offered 1?br the _ ideas he wants to 
share. He details what he missed 
in pris6n in very specific term^ 
(For example: "a long walk in one 
direction," a "drive through the- 
countryside^ ". and listening to 
"childish chatter.") He also 
creates wbr^ pictures of-^what he 
can do now as a result of his 
experiences i^ehind bars for exactly 
" three^hundred^and-forty-six days . " 
(For example: "take your car, start 
it," ^'taJce my hands and kill you," 
and "taking your money ►") 

with respect to appropriateness: 

The language is probably appropriate • 
for him because he 'is speaking as 
an "ex^con" about his prison experi- 
ences and what he learned from them. 
If his language was to depart in 
style too much from his image^a^ a 
man who has Seen it with his own 
eyes, his credibility might be re- 
duced » , The language is probably 
appropriate to his subject , prison 
life, because he wants to present a 
realistic picture of- what it is like. 
He implies that dramatizations we 
have read or seen may not present 
it as it really is. Thi5^ is a con- 
test speech so the audiehCe consists 
of other college students and pro- 
fessors who are judging the event. 
The speaker wants to strike some 
kind of .balance between the expecta- 
tions of his audience for a slightly 
more elevat^id style in contest ora- 
tory, with his own desire to make 
clear that he knows the world he is 
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talking about because he has been / 
thisre. 

With respect to dyn^ism- 

Our senses are indirectly stimula- 
tisd as we walk, ride, lift^ hold, 
listen^ reach,- and gaze following 

the speaker's ideas* These all 2. 
help describe common experiences 
he can reasonably expect his 
audience to have had. He uses 
several personal prdhouris through- 
out the speech- Note particularly 
that it is "your car" he can 
steal> "your money" he can take, 
and "you'V are the _one he can kill 
with his bare "hands . 

Have students working individually . 
or in small groups complete the 
following exercises. They are to 
remain as close as possible to 
the original meaning of the pass- 
age while improving it in line 
with the guidelines. It may be 
necessary to add or subtract 
details. 

1. Rewrite the following so the 
speaker's ideas are clearly 
expressed. 

Intermittent confabulation by 
underclassmen at the recent ^ 
student council meeting seemed 
to cause frequent permutations 
in the direction pf the Council 
President's remarks. A leader 
of the Council had intended to 
consider viable 'alternatives 
to resolve the student park- 
ing conundrum, but she was not / 
given the opportunity . No one; 
even mentioned the dilapitatiad 
condition of some sections of 
the gym that were supposed to , 
receive attention before the 
school year commenced* 

jln revising the paragraph - for 
clarity students should be 
aware that: 

a. Unfamiliar words are used 
throughout the passage. 
(For example: "inter-^ 
mittent confabulation , 
"permutations," and 
"coriundruih. ") 

» 
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b. The Words used^do not 

focus on particular people, 
J5 laces, or actions. (For 
^:xainple: "underclassmen," 
"recent. . .meeting/' "a 
leader," and "some sec- 

\ ; tions; "j 

Hev^'ite the f pi lowing > paying 
closer attention to- cohcerhs 
Qf_ appropriateness. Siisah 
Jones has just decided to run 
for president of the Junior^ ^ 
CLa^s- Her name will be 
Placed in nomination by a close 
frae^id at ah assembly for th€ 
3"uni or Class _at the end of 
the week. Then Susan will be 
asked to give a short talk 
exf>l fining why she should be 
elected. Below is a section 
of tte talK she plans to give. 
Place yourself in her audience 
and tell her. how you would 
rewrite the rnes$age to make 
it more appropriate to her, 
the situation, the audience, 
and t^e subject. 

Valusd classmates and re-- 
vardlhg friends, I come here 
todsy- to- entreat you to labor 
vith me in my race for the 
j)ost of president. 1 beseech 
your vote in this crucial 
contest for high off ice _and 
liobJe calling- I have faith 
tJiat you will heed my plea. 
Answer as if with one voice 
rtiy- o^ll for sacrifices on the 
rpad to complete triumph in 
this important challenge. 

In irevising the paragraph for 
appiTo^r lateness students 
should be concerned with: 

a- TThe speaker— It is very 
doubtful that Susan talks 
liKe this ih class, in the 
hallways at school, or at 
wcsekend parties. Her 
f ^'ierids who know her from 
other places will probably 
wonder why she has adopted 
such a stilted style. They 
may say to themselves 
• "TH^ifs not the Susan I 
know. I wonder what got 
mto her." Speakers who 



. try to be sOirteOh.^ tllisy are 
not by raidicali^r changing 
their langueige styles in 
public spea^kxng situations 
usually ajre di:Sappoin ted 
with the j:esul"ts^ 

b. The subject — SUsan is pro- 
bably expected to talk 

^ about her pQrscPnaL qualifi- 
cations for office. So ; 
:far she has not said a 
word about herself but 
instead has foc^nsed on the 
position 5hQ seeking. 
The office of Class presi- II. 
dent has 5tart(Sd -to sound 
like . a j op .only a perfecu 
person stould Hold. Some 
students rnight voider if 
anyone is wortl^y of such 
a "high office and noble 
calling" that jreqiZires 
"sacrifices" before 
"complete txiurnph. " 

c. The audience and Situa- 
tion— The Jtariic?!: Class^is 
the only group Susan has 
to reach. Som^ classimates 
in the auditoriliXTi are 
probably friends, some 
probably don* t lilce h^r , 
and many probat>ly do not 

know her. Her language . . 

does little to g^t ^ 
acquaintecJ, s t]^^jngth<§n 
bid ties , br srtiooth o^^er 
differences with the 
people in her audience. 
Many may not feol like 
"valued classin^t^s" and ^ 
may not want to 5og the 
-rewardihc/ friends" sl:ie 
claims they are. They ) 
will probably want _to 
get to know heiT ioe fore 
answering the !'o^ll" or 
inarching off on the "road 
to complete triUrnph" with 
her leading the?, rnarch- 

Students working individually - 
br in groups should work with . ^ 
the 'following ideas to express 
them in dynamic languaqe . 

a. Try rewriting thin -sen- 
tence to m^Ke it more 
dynamic: Onco a porscPn 
decides that he has come 



to the end of his rope 
only a last minute cavalry 
charge or a last ditch 
effort can pull him out 
of the depth aind his de- 
spair; 

b. Describe an evening at an 
amusement park or a day at 
the beach so your audience 
can feel like they are 
there with you: Include 
many words that appeal to 
the senses. 

Activities related to figures of 
speech 



A. After a classroom lecture-discussion 
on the key terms from the content 
outline, the teacher may wish to 
check student understanding at 
very basic levels before moving 
on to more demanding activities . 
To insure that students can recall 
and comprehend figures of speech, 
the teacher may ask students 
working individually or in small 
groups ' to : 

, ■ ■ V 
. 1. Name nine figures of spieech 

presented in the 'content out- 
line. Any order is acceptable 
and an appropriate response 
would be: 

a. Simile 



b. Metaphor 

c . Onomatopoeia 

d . Alliteration 

e. P^sonif ication 

f . Hyperbole 



g. Antitliosis 

h. Parallelism 

i . Climax 

2 , Ma tc h n ine f igu re s o f spec ch _ 
with the definitions provided. 

a. ( Pcrsoni- . Human qualities 
f ication)^ are attributed 
to nonhuman 
thingf;5' 



(Aiitithe- 



sis)- 



(Meta- 



pfeor) 



d. (Climax) 



e. jParal- 



lelism) 



f. (Allit- 



Contrasting 
iaeas-are pre- 
sented in bai- 
anced order 

A comparison 
between' two 
dissimilar 
things is im- 
plied 

Ideas are 
arranged to 
build impact 

Similar ideas 
are presented 
in similar form 

Words ;in a 
. series begin 
with the same 
consonant sound 

■ Words are used 
to exaggerate 
for additional 
effect 

The word sounds 
like what it 
means 

TWO- dissimilar 
things are 
directly coSn 
pared 



B. Students -Should identify by name 
each of the sample figures of 
speech' presented below. 



eration 



g. (Hyper- 



bale) 



h. ' (Onomato- 



poeia) 



1, (Metaphor) 



(Paral- 
lelism) 



"Mis bedroom was 
his foxhole , - and 
he dove for it at 
the' slightest sign 
of opposition from 
his parents or 
friends:. " 

"Decide to be 
brave, decide to 
be honest, and de- 
cide to be fair 
as you-^o through ' 
each day . " 



3. 



(Onoma 
poeia) 



"The frequent 
crashing against 
the boards and the 



J ^Pors - onif i- 
cation) 



-(Hyper-^ 
pole) 



(Allitera- 
fc ioh) 



iCliitiax) 



8. (Antithe- 



heavy thud when 
opposing skaters 
collide on the ice 
contribute to the 
excitement of 
hockey . " 

_ "The attic of the 
old house rejected 
ail attempts: to \ 
clean it and al- 
ways settled com- 
fortably back into . 
its established 
routine ^following 
our attempts to 
organize it. " 

"Mother should be 
pleased. There - 
must have, been a 
million* people 
£rom our neighbor- 
hood to' welcome 
her at the airport 
this afternoon. " 

"The people of our 
state are know^ 
for their deteir- 
mined defiance- of 
any programs de- 
; signed to devalue 
the dollar . " 

'"For her efforts 
on behalf of the 
deaf she was 
honored ih her 
city, in her 
state , in - her 
country, and even- 
tually by the 
p e op 1 e s of the 
world . " 

"fio acted as he 
ciid not because he 
had to, but because 
ho cliose to; not 
because it qavo 
him i.)owG r , but 
because it allowed* ' 
him to serve others; 
and hot because it 
was pojjular , but 
-l:^ocMusc' it: was 
riq\\t . " 
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^' (Simxie) - "Her schedaie is 
iike a law of 
nature anc3 woe 
^ be to him who 

tries to break 
it." 

Students should select from' the 
various media instances .of i^ublic 
cornrriuni cation that use figures of 
speech. Students should then 
present short : talks- explaining how 
figtires of speech are used in the 
samples they have selected. 



i. 



d. Working individually or in small 
groups, students should analyze 
this sample .speech fragment for 
the use of figures of speech. 
The speech is by General Douglas 
MacArthur and is entitled, . 
"Farewell to the Cadets." He 
delivered this^speech on May 12, 
1962 when he was eighty two years 
old. General MacArthur was at r 
West Point to receive the Sylvjlnus 
Thayer Award for service to his 
nation. -^^ 

No human being could fall to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this, coming 
from a profession i have served so long 
arid a people' i have IdVed sO-Wel^: It 
fill^ itie with an emotion I cannot 
express. ' But this award is not intend- 
ed primarily-4:o . honor a personality, 
but to symbolize a great; moral cbde— 
the code of conduct and chivalry of 
those Who guard this beloved land of 
culture and ancient descent. That is 
the animation of this medallion. For 
all eyes and_for all time it is ah 
expressiopof the ethics of the American 
soldier. /' That I should be integrated 
in this /Way with so noble an ideal 
ar©ases.a sense of pride and yet of 
humility, which will be with me 
always. . . . Your guidepbst stands 
out like a tenfold beacon in the 
night:, duty, honor, country. You are 
tiie leaven which iDinds together the 
entire fabric of bur national system of 
defense. From your ranks come the 
great captains who hold the nation * s 
deistiny in their hands the moment the 
war tocsin sounds. 

In evaluating Ljtudent analyses of thor^e 
fragment from General Douglas 
MacArthur 's i^pecch , teachers may wish 
to consider the followinq: 
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AlliteratioiC^is demonstrated 
with "great moral code--the 
code of conduct and chivalry 
of thosis who "^guard ' this be- 
loved land of culture; ; ; 
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Antithesis is demonstrated, 
with " net intended primarily 
to honor a personality, but 
tJQ- symbolize. . : ." 

Parallelism is demonstrated 
with "a profession I have 
served so long and a people 
I have IdVed so Well." 

Simiie is found in "like a •■ 
tenfold beacon in the 
night. ..." 

Metaphor is found i'n "You 
are the leaven which 
binds. . . ." 



Students should now be ready to 
construct instances of nine 
figures of speech on their own. 

1. ^ The teacher can provide 

s"feJLmulus sentences for six 
figures of speech and then ask 
students to create "origirial 
^ examples using the stimulus as 
a guide. ' ' , ■ 

a. Simile: Monday morning 
before school is iike 



b. 



Hyperbole: that new TV 
show is so poor that 



Alliteration: The secret 
to success' lies in - - — - - 
— , and 



a. Metaphor: Getting your 
license to drive is 



Personification: Ask 
students to personify a 
car they own, a car they 
are familiar with, or a car 
they would want to own if 
it was - pdssible : - For 
Gxam])lei "The Corvette can 
pretend modesty in town in 
its smooth handling of 
ticjht corners, but if'* 



challenged', it/lmined lately 
|. demonstrates confidence, 
>raw mtiscie, and' cool 
intelligence in a race." 

f. Oriarnatbpoeia: Ask students 
to describe -^soiiie activity 
they enjoy or. some parti- 
cularly exciting event they 
have witnessed using words 
that suggiest thei^r meanings. 

?'??_?^^P^f- '"^^^ clapping 
hands and swishing skirts . 
of the square dancers added 
a lot to the enthusiastic 
spirit of the party." . 

Students can create instances 
of four other figures of speech 
by following these sugges.tions . 

a. Create a series of five 
antithetical -Statements 
that contrast two people, 
places, things, concepts, 
etc. By the end of your 
antithesis it should \ 
.be clear :which of the; 
pair you favor. For 
example ; ■ - ^ 

The confident competitor 
rentembers those who have 
helped in his or her. de- 
velopment; the conceited 
competitor forgets the 
assistance received from 
others . 

The confident competitor 
always has time help 
the beginner or less 
skilled; -the cci^nceited 
competitor cannot be . 
bothered with those still 
trying to learn, 

The cdnfidisnt jcompetitbr III. 
respects his or her com- 
petition; the conceited 
competitor makes light 
of the competition. 

The confident compotitor ' 
can handle defeat or 
victory with poise; the 
conceited competitor 
crumbles in defeat and 
gloats :in victory. 



The confident competitor 
is always trying to _im- 
prbvis; the conceited com- 
petitor believes, he or . 
she has reached perfection. 

b. Create a series of four or 
five statements on the same 
Subject such that each sur- 
passes the preceding in- • 
value or strength Qf impact ^ 
(cliinax) . * . 

c: Create a series of three 
to five statements on the 
same subject using paral- 
lelism in structure. . The 
following example combines- 
parallelism a-cid climax. -It 
is taken from the Inaugural 
Address of John F . ICennedy 
.k \ < delivered in l96l.^^' 



Let both sides, for the first 
time, formulate serious and 
precise proposals for the in- 
spection and control of arms — 
and bring, the 'absolute power ' to 
destroy other, nations under the 
^ absolute controi of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke 
the wonders of science instead 
of its terrors. Together let 
us explore the stars, conquer - 
the deserts, eradicate disease,^ 
tap the ocean depths and 
encourage the arts and com- 
merce. 

Let both sides unite to heed 
in all corners of the earth 
the command of isaiah--to 
' undo the heavy burdens . . . 
<and) let the oppressed go 
free. ' ' 

Activities for the conclusion of the 
unit on language 



A. Students should -be given a full 

length sample speech with complete 
description of the context in which 
the speech ^was delivered. An 
^ excellent example for this exercise 
would bQ a speech entitled "I Have 
a Dream" by Martin Luther King, Jr. 
This speech may be found in the 
fourth edition of Contemporary 



Americaii Spoqchcs by Wil r.-irikucjel/ 
R. Alibn ariil R. jbh.irih(Ji.ibii 
published by KeiKlall/Huiit in 197H 
oil pages 362-366: Stucloiitfi shotilci 
afuilyzc tho speech from the follow- 
iiicj view|)oiiit:i.» : 

1. Hrfec'tive nb^e of laiujiiaqtj 

a; lu tho ic'iiKjaaqc clear? 

bl Ii> the lanquaqe api^rbpriajie 
to Lhe ijpeakcM", avuliericcj 
! ; 1 l:u a t L on , and Li ub j e c t ? 



c. Is tihe lanquaqe dynamic? 

?. Fiqures of speech 

a: Which, fiquros of sp(_-L^cli 
can be identified in the 
speech? 

b. How miqlit these fitjures. 

(Mihance the meaninq of Che 
Tipeech? 

B. Students should create and deliver 
two- to fovir-minnte speeche^J do- 
ve loping a central theme: The 
speeches should reflect the aspects 
of language studied in this unit. 

%-5They should demonstrate clarity, 
appropriateness, and dynainism in 
the use of language: At loa^.t 
three - f igures of speech should be 
used to enhance the total presen- 
tation . 

INSTRUCTIONAL ASS ESSMENT 

i: A unit test may be constructed to 
evaluate student understanding of 
basic terms and concepts. Items ' 
that could be included in the. test 
to checTc understanaing^t recall and 
comprehension levels would ask the 
student to: 

A. List tl^ree qualities of effective 
language use 

Explain each of the qualities of 
^^fective language use 

C. t; t nine figures Of speech 

Lne (in his/her own words) nine 
■ wjures of speech 



TT-. ric^me" of th(^ work juM. formed in l\u' 

leaiaii ruj acU. iviti (»s itiay be evaluatinl: 
l''dr examfvle : 

A. c:ollect and sc-ort^ stvuicMit identi- 
fication,". c)t samp1<' violat. ions of 
f f oc^ t. i V( ^ ianquvtcjf u: ;< ' 

H: llvaluate staulent. anaiyser. oi' thi' 

laiKHia<|i» in samjUe spreeii f racjments 

C. i:valuate student p.uiiiaqes tihat 
du^nbristrate tin* qualities of 

effective lanquaqe use 

n. Collect cuid :;core jjt.udcnt idi-nt i- 
f icat ions of n i nc^ f i qivres of 
speecli 

I-;. i:valuate student analyseJi of 

fic]urc?s of speech in samj^le s.peech 
fragments 

v: Kvaluate student creations of 

oriqintil examples of nine fiqures 
o f speccli 

C. Kvaluato r.tudent talks demoii- - 
rit: rating use of at l.Mst tliree 
f i go r e 5.; of S]x^ ( • c 1 1 

Til. The learning acrtivities tliat come at 
tlie cbhclusioh of this unit require 
students to o])erate at hicjher levels 
of analysis and synthesis using the 
content of the unit. Teachers^ay 
want to assign additional weignti to 
the; following learning activities 
when determining student grades for 
the unit: 

A. Analysis of a full length sample 
speech from the various perspec- 
tives presented in the content 
oatiinc 

13. Construction of a two- to four- 
minute speech demonstrating the 
qualities Of eff ective ' language 
use presented in the content 
outline 
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UNIT FOUR 
ORGANiZATfON 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 



... every discourse is puf toqethor 
like a living crdatiire --it has a kind 
of_bddy of its own, and hence lacks 
neither hqad-nor foot, but has both 
middle and extremities, all composed 
in such sort that they suit each other 
and the whole. 

Plato 
Phabdxus 



Centuries ago Plato wrote about the nature 
and significance of structure in discourse. 
/Organization remains ah essential part of 
instruction in public, speaking today. Both 
as speakers and listeners, students may bene- 
fit from close attention to speech organiza^ 
tibh. Si>eakers need to realize that a public 
speaking setting usually allows for.only 
limited direct feedback from the audience so 
it is important that the message be struc- 
tured so as to anticipate and meet audience 
needs. A well organized speech reflects 
Well on the intelligence of the speaker. 
A trained speaker- recognizes that listeners 
cannot go back, to reread a page nor note- 
clues of punctuation like capital letters 
and paragraph indentations that are avails- 
able' to the reader. Thus, clear organiza- 
tion of the_message is essential. A care- 
fully planned speech may aid a speaker - 
•during delivery of the message by making 
it easier to remember the movement of 
ideas. A listener trained in the skills 
of organization is more sensitive to the 
various parts of the message as they un- 
fold. For example, a critical listener 
knows that_ speakers have a variety of 
means available for clarifying purposc^s 
and preparing' audiences for what follows. 
A spee'ch that falls- to fbcUs its purpose 
or to suggest its direction may justifiably 
be viewed with some suspicion by the critical; 
receiver. A critical receiver is always 
asking questions about the possibilities 
open to the Epeaker and then evaluating the 
choices the Speaker appears to have made. 

But there are some shortcomings in current 
instruction in organization in the secondary 
school speech classroom. While organization 
is traditionally a major unit - studied , often 
the subtleties and finer points of organiza- 
tion are not taught. For example, instruction 



in the functions of the initial partition 
and the. effective use of transitions is 
often missing. Sometimes the emphasis is 
on devices or "gadgets" that may be used in 
introductions and conclusions, but the 
student never develops the sensibilit:y of 
a message strategist who is aware of the 
functions and methods in interaction with 
particular audiences, occasion's , . subjects , 
and. purposes. It is also true that many 
high school students experience a great • 
c3eil_of difficulty trying to visualize 
relationship^ among ideas. Yet organiza- 
tion of message materials remains a key 
criterion by which speeches are evaluated . 
Unless the teacher can provide a. series of * 
graduated exercises that \\clp students work 
through the varibUs methods and forms of 
organization, a unit on Organization may 
not have a lasting impact on student skill 
development anS later ; success in speaking. 

This unit is designed to develop student 
competencies in the organization of messages. 
The- first section focuses on a few of the 
cpmmbhly used patterns for the body df a 
speisch. The second section deals with; 
functions_which may be assigned to the be- 
ginnings of a speech. Useful methods fbr 
accomplishing those functions .are also V 
provided. The third section presents func- 
tions and methods applicable to the con- 
cluding portions of speeches. The fourth 
section puts it all together by considering 
the skills of outlining that will help- 
students visualize the key working relation- 
ships among ideas. 

When using this unit; teachers may first 'wish 
to discuss' with students 'how all of -us 
expect to see and will impose relationships 
among id^as and events. The teacher may 
then highlight how ideas may be structured^ 
in patterns to achieve greater clarity and 
force of expression. As the unit concludes 
with the study of outlining, students 
should" realize that .the skills they- have 
developed in this unit will be valuable in / ' 
future efforts_to structure both written 
and spoken messages. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

I. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR PATTERNS 
OF ORGANIZATION 

A. The student will _be able iden^ 
tify the hdrniGS of six pattcii^ns of 
brgariizatibri . 

B. The student will be able to 
match the names of organizational 
patterns with their definitions, 

C. Given sample outlines, the student 
will be able to identify the 
demonstrated organizational 
'pattern . 

D. _ Given sample speech fragments, the 

student will be able to determine 
which patterns of organization 
were used. 



B. 



IV. 



The student will be able to. match 
terms for concludifig devices with 
definitions of such devices. 

The student will be a! ' Lc to iden- 
tify sample cbricludincf devices by 
type. 



D, Given sample conclusions > the 
student *y;ill ho able to determine 
which devices are being used. 

E. The student will be able to con- 
struct a conclusion that includes 
at least three devices. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR FORMING 
SPEECH OUTLINES 

A. The student will be able to name 
three general guideliheij " for 
forming speech but;lines. 



II 



E. Given a topic , the student will 
be abi^ to create three main 
headings arranged in one pattern 
of organization and develop 
appropriate subheadings using at 
■ least one other pattern of organi- 
zation . 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR INTRO- 
DUCTIONS 

A. . The student will be able .to iden- 

tify seven functions that may be 
assigned to speech' introductions. 

B. ':'The student will be able to^ Select ^ 

descriptions of seven functions 
. of introductions from a list of 
responses. 

C. "The student' will be able ;;to 
Identify sample introductory state- 
ments by function. , ^ ' — 

- . 

D. Given sample introductibhs the 
student will be able to determine 
which functions are_ being served. 

E. The student will be able to con- 
struct an introduction that serves 
at least four functions. 

INSTRUCTiONAL eBJECTiVES FOR- CONCLUSIONS 

A. The student will be able to iden- 
tify five devices c9mmonly used 
in speech conclusions. 



B; The student will be able to 
match several guidelines for 
forming speech outlines with 
descriptibns bf the guidelines. 

C. The student will be able to un- 
scramble an outline that includes 
at least one level of subordina- 
tion in accordance with the 
general' guidelines for forming 
'speech outlines. 

D. Given a sample outline, the 
student will, be able tb analyze' . 
the- outline to determine if it 

is in accordance with the general 
guidelines. 



CONTENT OUTLIilE- 



There are many ways of selecting and 
arranging the points of a^ speech _to_ 
present them in a unified and orderly 
manner. Among the cbmmbnly used 
pa^tt^rns of organization are the 
following : \ 

A, A time pattern begins at a cer- 
tain period or date and mpVes 
forward or backward in a system- 
atic way. 

■ 1. The time pattern may describe 
events that have bccur^ed bver 
a peribd bf time or explain 
the steps^ in a process or 
procedure .. 
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2. 



Listeners arid speakers need to 
ask: 



a. 



Is movement in time the 
most important relation- 
ship to be perceived?^ 

Are any important. aspects . 
of the data and ideas left 
out by this pattern? ^_ 




rts 



A - spaee- pattern arranges 
of a whole according to thi 
physical relationship to eaJW^other 



1. ' A space- pattern may de^teibe 

one item in terms of i^^^' 
different parts or- a series- 
of items in terms of their 
geographical distribution, 

2. Listeners and speakers need 
to ask : 

a. Are enough, but no more 

than enough, spatial data 
provided? 

b: Are relationships in space 
in fact the most impor- 
tant relationship to be 
perceived? 

A problem - solution pattern - divides 
ideas into two parts s the descrip- 
tion of a problem (or problems) 
and the presentation of a solution 
(or sdliitibris) to it. 



1. 



2. 



This pattern may be applied to 
problems facing the immediate 
audience or to discussions of 
potential future problems. 

Listeners and speakers need 
to ask: 

a. Do the terms "problem" and 
"solution" accurately char- 
acterize the situation 
c3escribed? .-^ 

b. Does the speech present a 
balanced treatment of 
"problem" and "solution" - . 
in ways thai fit the actual 
situation? 



7^: c a usal patte r^ highlights certain 
forces and then points to the re- 
sults these forces will produce " 



(cause - effect) or points 

to events and shows wiiat forces 

created them (effect - cause) . 

1. This pattern may^ point out 

undesirable conditions (effects) 
arid ask listeners to eliminate 
the causes or encourage lis- 
teriers to set particular 
causes in operation so that 
desirable effects may be 
secured. 

2- Listeners and speakers need 
to ask : 

a. Are the ideas presented 
truly interrelated by 
causality? 

b. Is it useful to put 
causal relations rather 
than some other relations 
into the foreground? 

A pattern of arSoa^nding or d escend- 
ing order places main points in 
sequence according to their 
increasing or decreasing import- 
ance , 

1. Placing- ideas iri ascending 
order may give a speech a 
sense of climactic movement 
and help audiences remember 
the last point mentioned- 



Listeners and speakers need 
to ask: 

a. If this pattern is to be 
meaningful, are all neces- 
sary Stages of ascent or 
descent iricluded? — 

b. is the relative imp^l^tance, 

size or other quality 
highlighted really im- 
portant for understanc3ing 
arid perhaps acting on the 
ideas presented in the 
message? 



A topical pattern typically con- 
siders the natural parts or divi- 
sions of a subject. 

1. Topical patterns are used when 
the_ audience is already familiar 
with or accustomed to a parti- 
cular division of the subject 
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being -presented. (For example, 

a -Speech on the federal govern- 
ment might be topically . divided 
into. the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches.) 

Listeners and speakers need to 
ask : 



b. 



bo the "topics" taken to- 
gether , provide a suffi- 
ciently clear view of the 
subject? 

Do the "topics" provide a 
reasonable arid inclusive 
coverage of the subject? 



An introduction may be designed to 
accomplish several functions.^ The 
piarticular f urictidris to be served in 
each public speech depend on the 
interaction pf the speaker, the subject, 
the purpose, the audience, and the 
occasion. 

A. Ah introduction may focus the 
attention of the audience. For 
example, this may be done through 
the use of : 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



A reference to the Subject when 
the audience is friendly toward 
the speaker or already inter- 
ested in the topic 

A reference to the occasion 
when it is of special importance 
to those assembled 

A ;|>ersonal reference if the 
audience holds the speaker in 
high eisteem 

An apt quotation to set the 
' mood 



A startling statement that is 
relevant and does not offend 
Standards of good taste 

A real or hypothetical illus- 
tration that is -interesting in 
itself and clq^^ly related to 
the central i:Sea of the speech 

A rhetorical cjuestidn if it 
puts the audience in a state 
of expectancy for an answer 



B. An introduction may present the 
speaker ' s credentials to speak: 
This can be done through reference 
to personal past experiences and 
interests, particular accomplish- 
ments^ or study and research. 

C. An iritroductidri may gi ve t he 
audienc e reasons for listening . 
The speaker may have to convince 
the listeners of the special 
significance of the subject by 
showing how they are directly 
affected. • 

D. An introduction may clarify the 
speaker's subject by presenting 
the purpose statemeht . The pur- 
pdse statement may fdcus on what 
the audience is to learn or under- 
stand, believe, or to value as a 
result of hearing the speech. 

E. Ah iritroductidn may preview the 
main points of the speech . An 
initial partition may help the 
audience follow the body of the 
speech, 

F. An introduction may provide essen- 
tial background information . 
Special terms may be defined, new 
meanings may be assigned faunili^r 
terms, historical perispective may 
be offered, etc. 

G. An introduction may establish 
common ground between a speaker 
and an audience. Facing a^hostile 
audience, the speaker may feel the 
need to remind listeners of shared 
ideas, values, and experience. 

III. The conclusion to a public speech may 
serve important functions through the 
use of several devices. 

A.^ A conclusion may serve the follow- 
ing functions : 

1. The conclusion may function to 
redirect the audience's atten - 
tion to the central point of 
^ the speech. A cbnclusibn is 

the likely place to_bring the 
central theme into focus and 
re-emphasize the points the 
' speaker wants the audience to 
remember . 
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The conclusion may Sanction to 
create the mood and frame of 
mind that .should be dominant at 
the. end of the speech. 



3; The conclusion may function to 
create closure and leave the 
audience with a sense of 
completeness . 

B, k variety of methods and devices . 
may be used in the conclusion to 
accomplish the important functions. 

1. A challenge oir appeal may be 
made 166 the listeners. Through 
challenges and appeals, lis- 
teners are urged to accept 
specific beliefs or take 
speciif ic actions . 

2. ' ft summary of major points or 

ideas may be provided. The 
conclusion of fers a final 
chance to "pull it all to- 
gether" either by direct repiti- 
tion or restatement of the main 
points of the speech. 

3. A quotatioh by a respected 
source may be used to capture 
the central idea of a speech. 

4. A return or reference to 
opening remarks may be espe- 
cially helpful in giving 
psychological unity to a 
speech. 

5. A stateTheht ofr the speaj^er ' s 
pg rsonal intentioris is another 
convincing and satisfying 
method for concluding a message. 
By stating a personal intention 
to act as the speech recommends 
the speaker may strengthen the 
total impact of the speech. 

Three general guidelines may be offered 
for the use of speech outlines: main- 
tain consistent outline form, establish 
working relationships among the points, 
and include smooth transitions for 
movements, between points . 

A> There are several requirements of 
good- gutiline- form . ^ 

1. A consistent system of syinboli- 
z a tion . should be used so that 
each time a type of symbol 
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occurs it signifies that the 
' ideas thus identified are of ^ 
approximately the same import- 
ance.. (For example > I> A, 1, 
a, 1) , a) indicate an order of 
decreasing importance.) 

2. A consistent system of inden- 
tation is used so that the 
greater the importance or scope 
of a statement, the nearer it . 
is placed to the left-hand 
margin. 

(' 

3. Each item in the outline should 
contain only one focal idea so 
that clear relationships among 
ideas are maintained. 

4. The hierarchy of points is 
indicated through clear levels 
of subordination so that each 
subordinated point directly 
supports or emphasizes the 
statement made in the superior 
heading. 

5 . There should be not one , but 
two or more subordinate points, 
thus assuring that the leading 
idea is adec^uately developed. 

There are several ^ecks on the 
relationships among points in- 
cis^ied in an outline. 

... 1 • 

1. The principle of relevance. 
Each point in the outline 
should contribute to the de- 
velopment of the subject state- 
ment 4^di its own immediate 
superior heading. 

2. The principle of separability. 
Though interrelated, each point 
in the outline should be 
clearly separable from other 

^ points in the outline. 

3. The principle of equality. 
Consistent levels of import- 
ance or scope should be main- 
tained among coordinate pointis. 
Give equal place to matters 

of equal* scope and importance. 

4. The principle of completeness. 
To the degree^ possible , taken 
collectively, the points of 
the outline should develop all 

W important aspects of the 
subject being dj^scussed. 
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Clear transitions should signal 
movement from point to point in 
an outline.^ 



Name six patterns of organiza- 
tion. A sample response would 

be": 



1; Rhetorical questions may serve 
as transitions by preparing the 
audience for an answer in the ^ 
point that follows. (For 
example, a speaker could pro- 
vide a transition in the 
problem-solution speech by 
asking "What_ can be done about 
this dreadful condition?") 

2. Signal words may be used to 
alert listeners to the new 

■ idea that follows, (For 
example , a speaker could say 
"Similarly we find that their 
religious practices . follow 
centuries old traditions. 
Consequently, it may be said 
that they are a society 
strictly governed by tradi- 
tions.") 

3. Progression words and enumera- 
tion may be used to tie ideas 
together. (For example, a 
speaker could Say "The third • 
step is putting on the spare 
tire. The next step is letting 
the jack down_. The final _ step 
is putting all of the tools 
back in their proper places.") 



a. Time pattern 

b. Space . pattern ''^^''^ 

c. Prbbiem-^^oluiiion pattern 

d. Causal pattern 

e. Ascending or descending 
order 

f. Topical pattern 

Match the names of organiza- 
tional patterns with their 
definitions . 



(Causal 
pattern) 



(Topical 
pattern) 



(Space 
patt e r n^ 



May focus on 
what will Happen 
in the future 
because of 
forces operating 
right now 

Arranges a sub- 
ject by its 
natural parts 

Organizes id^s 
by where things 
are 



4- Summary transitions may be used 
as they restate the previous 
point and indicate its relation- 
ships to the point that follows i 
(For example, a speaker could 
say, "The campaign is marked 
by many public appearances, 
high level strategy sessions, 
arid in additiori, th^ fraritic 
pace - that all ^ these commit- 
ments demand.") 



d. (Ascend - 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



I.- 

1 



Activities related to patteirns of 
organization 

A. Prior to working with more challeng- 
ing activities, the teacher may 
wish to check- student understanding 
of the basic ideas contained in the 
content outline. The teacher may 
ask students (working individually 
or in small groups) to: 



mg or 
descend- 
%hg order 
pattern) 



(Time 
pattern) 



(Problem- 
solution 
pattern) 



Ideas are re- 
lated accorc3ing 
to their 
strength or 
importance 

Orc3ers ideas 
according to 
when "they 
happen 

Examines a 
"disease" and 
offers a' \ 
"remedy" 



Students should be able to id^tify 
the organizational patterns used in 
the following sample outlines. _ If 
students determirie tha*r the butlirie 
needs - rearranging , . they should in- 
dicate the new order ^nujnber items 
1> 2> etc.) and label the new 
pattern. 
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Subject: ^Competitive Sports 
; Wrestling 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Football 

— — — Track 

Swinuning 

Golf 

Tennis 



(Topical) pattern 
Subject: Morning at Camp 

(5) Crafts from eleven to 
eleven thirty 

(1) Breakfast at six thirty 

(3) Boating from nine until 
ten 

(6) Lunch at eleven thirty 

(4) Swimming from ten to 

. eleven ^ J 

(2) Nature hikes from seven 
. „ thirty to eight thirty 

Subject: Movies 



Paramount Pictures* next 
release will star John 
Travolta. ^ 
' (Caasal) pattern" 

The next movie 'rel^EH^.d 
by Paramount Pipttii^^^^^i^i^ 
will be a box-otlfice 
success. 



Subject: Student Parkir 



Students who, ^r-ive t65^;-' 
school should bfe givei;^V Wrv,^. 
assigned sppts iiT'*the 
parking lot: - r 

(•Problem-Solutic<:i) ^ - _j, . w 

,57 



pattern 




Students currently park \' 
illegally by blocking 
driveways, taking faculty 
spots, arid .leaving their 
cars in no parkitig zones. 



Subject: _ynits of Government 
(From smaller to larger degrees 
of responsibility) 



(4) State government 



• (1) City government 

(2) Township gQ4ernment 
(5) Federal government 

(3) County government 

(Ascending Qrder) pattern 

Subject: Wisconsin State 
Ca:pitol 

North wing 

East wing 

South wing 

■ . West wing 



(Spa ce) pattern 



■J 



C- .5 Working individually or in sma21 
igroups, students should analyze 
the speech fragments that follow. 
Students should identify the major 
points of the passage and the 
pattern or organization repre- 
sented. 

1- Susan C. Buerk, /Assistant . Vice 
President of the Marine Midland 
, Bank, delivered the following 
..^speech entitled, "Women's . 
Opportunity. . .Starting Your 
Own Business." She spoke at 
i , Med vi lie College in Buf faloj^ 

New -York on November 7, 1977.*^ 
Excerpts from her address are 
printed below. 

\ -"Psychologists. .. say that men set 
^ up three-^ types of test^/^Or women 
^_in %isiness situations . ; ?;social , 
^''5§exual and intellectual-.^'-- In a 
'§ocial sense, men place women in 
'Jielping* roles such, as getting 



coffee > taking minutes > setting up 
appointments.*... the. sexual 
tests .are perhaps the easiest to 
deal with of the three behavior 
patterns for uitimateiy your own 
personal choice and decision becomes 
involved.... The intellectual 
tests that men put women through 
in business situations are compli- 
cated.... -But on the subject of 
intcllectnai capacity, let us 
realize, please^ that _ women are / 
not less bright, nor do they hav^ 
less aptitude f or businesV They 
simply have less experienae . 
N 

^. Major points 

1.) Men set up social 
tests -for women in 
''^business situations* 



the Treaty of- 1903^:;: What follow- 
ed next was the amazing success of 
the Srmy Corps of Engineers and 
medical people to overcome the 
difficulties, in 'Panama .... the' 
design and the construction ^wae 
completed in just 10 years"-frdm 
the treaty in 1903 to opening in 
1913." 

•a. Major Points 



1.) 



The United States 
recognized ; the need 
for a closer water 
route . 

Teddy Rossevelt got 
authorization from 
Congress to build a 
canal . 



2.) Men set up sexual 
tests for women in 
business situations. 



3.) ..The United jStates made 
an agreement to support 
Panama's independence. 



3.) Men set up intellectual 
tests for women in 
business situations. 



b- 



Pattern: 



Topical 



2- viQijbr V- Veysey, _ Director of 
the industrial Relations Center 
at the California Institute of 
Technology, delivered the 
following speech entitled > 
"Panama Canal Treaties-^A 
Flight Down San Juan Hill." 
He spoke before'the Town Hall 
of California in Eos "Angeiea, 
California on February 9, 1^78 
Excerpts from his address are 
printed below. 

"You/may remember *%ltie events that 
were/ .Associated witB\.the acquiSl.tio 
of the Panama Cah^S^ Early i^'^this 
century the_ United ■St;ates . - .;«i^ed 
to have a closer waSlSII^ rbiitfe 
tweeh the 
Coast . . ^ . 
to Congres; 
to build, a 
put togeth 
States gave 
libert^_ on 
Panamanion 
independer\c 
Thereafter 
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4.) The Treaty of 1903 
allowed the United 
' States to build the 
canal . 

5'.) Th^;fivrmy Corps of 

Engineers and medical 
people overcame the 
difficulties . 

6.) By 1913, the Canal 
was complete. 



( 



Pattern : 



Time , 



Chaim Herzog^ Israeli Ambassador 
to bi^e United Nations, delivered / 
the fdlidwing speech entitled, 
"Egyptian-Israeli Negotiations: 
Breaking Down the Barriers-" He 
spoketo the Commonwealth Club^ s 
of Calif orn:^a in San Francisco ; 
during MarcH of 1978.^ Excerpts 
from his adaress are printed 
below. 

. -if the Israeli-Arab conflict is 
. ^ -re'sblved in Jtfhatever way it may be ^ 
will not eliminate the 
' Sliftaior >C^ntres of bloodshed in the 
'^''vj^'rld today in general, and in the 
./.fe-ddle East in particular. Only a 
' '-'-^w months 'ago Egyptian and Libyan / . 
^eops were locked in battle. 

ft ■ 



1; 



Egyptian planes were bombing... 
inside Libya. . . : During the past 
year forces of Somalia,. .backed 
by other members of the Arab 
League. initially occupied in a 
military ijliMasion almost one thiifd 
of Ethibpi^ . . . Every month 
hundreds cfie in the smuggle be-^ 
tween Algeria on the on!§\hand and 
Morocco and Mauritania on\the other 
hand, in the Western Saharfe 
For years a bloody struggli has 
been taking place in the hj[.lls and 
sands of Dhofar, Oman... a large 
slice of Chad Territory has been 
annexed by Libya.... ' President 
Sadat talks today about coming to 
the aid of Chad. That has nothing 
to do with the Israeli-Arab con-t 
fiict." 

a. Major Points 

1. ) There is fighting in 

Libya. 

2. ) There is fighting in ; 

Ethiopia. . 

3. ') "^here is fighting 

Western Sahara. * 

■ 

4. ) There is fightihg in 

Oman^ 

^•v* - ' ■■ 

5. ) The^re is fighting in. 

Chad. ^ ■ 

4 

b. Pattern: Space ' 

'students should now be familiar 
enough with patterns of organiza- 
tion to be able** to use the patterns, 
for organizing given . topics . The f 
•teacher may ask students (working 
individually or in small groups) 
to take a given topic, create three 
main headings using one pattern of 
organization, arid create three 
appropriate sobheadirigs using at 
least one other pattern of organi- 
zation. For example: 

'•^ . . * " 

Subject: Enjoyable Television ' 
Prbgraihs'^ 

Westerns are enjoyable,- ' 
(Topical pattern) 



i bh joy them bccauso our 
faimily watcher, tlicm to- 
gether : 

I enjoy tliom becau55G wo 
used to live out West: 

I enjoy them because t 
like that pbriod of u:S.. 
history. 



(Causal pattern)^ 

Comedies are enjoyable. - 
(Topical pattern) » ^ 

I enjoy early morning 

_ _ . ... > 
cartoons . 

I enjoy earl^ evening situa- 
tion comedies; 

I enjoy late night comedy 
skits. 

1. 1 _ _ : ... : , ^ 

(Time patterg^ 

Law enforcement shows are 
enjoyable^- (Tbpft a 1 pattern) 




'^^fti^nvfes^l^tdr ^- '^■■■■'^j^ *- ■ r J^^-' 
Act lynxes relatj^d to introductions 

A. Basic understandings should be 
checked before students attempt 
more challenging activities. The 
teacher may ask students working 
individually or in small groups 
to ; 



1. Name seven functions that may- 
be assigned to speech iritroduc 
tidns. A) sample response 
would be |:hat introductions 
may function to: , 

a. Focus the attention of 
the audience 



b. Presertt the speaker's 
credentials 
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Give the aiidienco reai:;onij 
for listbriihcj 

Clarify the Bubject by 
presenting the purpoi?e 
statement 

PirevibW the main points of 
the speech 

■Provide essential back- 
ground information 

Establiish common ground 
between a speaker and 
audience 



i,oavo t:h(^ audience 
with a sohj;o of 
f in.ii 1 ty ^ 



F^em i 1 id 1 i. i ; toner i > o f 
the bbl i o f s , va 1 uo r. ^ 
or idbar^ they jihare 
with the speaker 



D. The studciit5i working individually 
or in small groups sliould matph 
l-the functions that" may be assigned 
to an introduction wi th the sample 
introductory statements provided. 

1 . r-^ocuf> attention 



(Any order is acceptable.) 

Select descriptions of seven 
functions of- introductions 
from a list of responses. 
Students should place a check 
mark next to the seven state- 
ments that reflect functions 
sometimes assigned to intro- 
ductions . 

a. (/) Convince listeners 
that the message is 
worth hearing 

/ 

"b- Remind listeners that 

refreshments are 
still being served 



(/) 



I 



Provide his-fcrical 
perspective on the 
tc and define 
s: .1 terms 

State the goal of t^e 
speech 

Comment on the 
crowded conditions in 
the room 



(/) Direct audience atten- 
tion to the speech 



Apologize for the 
nature of the topic 



'(V) Establish the speaker ^ s 
competence in the sub- 
ject 

(/) Sketch out the main 

points to be developed 
in the Speech 
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2 . Present credentials 

3 . Reasons for listening ' 

4 . Pre sent purpose s ta tement 

5. preview main points 

6- Provide background 

> 

_ _ _ ^ . 

7. Establish commons* ground 

(6) Ohm is one of the ■ terms that 
may not be' familiar to you. 
When a physicist talks about 
ohms, units of electric 
resistance are being di'scussed 

^(4 )- If b>^ the conclusion of the 
fifteen minutes we share to- 
gether you have a better 
understanding of the world 
missions of the Red. Cross, I 
will consider my speech a 
success. 

(1) ' From every part of the - 

country we have come here 
today to celebrate the 
birthday of a remarkable 
woman who touched the lives 
of' all of us . 

(5)_ As 1 explore changes in tele- 
vision programming I will be 
looking at the five primary 
ty^es of presentations: 
situatibri cbmiedies^ police * . 
and lawyer shows, variety 
shows , sports specials and 
news telecasts. 

(2) I have always enjoyed reading 
about South America, and last 



Burnirior my. cJr oant coihe trlie 
when I was able to spend 
three months traveling in 
Argentina, Columbia, aiid 
Brazil. Having lived, among 
the people ; arid seeri the 
countryside, I have -many new 
perspectives on this amazing 
^rt of the world. 

j74 All of us are committed to " 
the rights of ^ the iridividual. 
We all agree that if you 
want people to act responsi- 
tJly. you have to treat them 
with responsibility. We also 
share a belief iri the basic 

^•'hon^^sty of all people. It is 
ojily in spme of the specifics 

^.-df the case that our view- 
points differ. 

(31 Interviewing skills might not 
seem vejry important to yoa 
now while you are still in 
^bur basic accounting courses, 
but most of ybu will have to 
complete a,n interview before 
you are hired by any major 
firm. Suggestions offered in 
/ this short talk can help you 
make a good impression and 
land that job you will be 
qualified to have<if 

*C. Working individually or in small 
groups, students should analyze 
..: the - following introduction to 

determine which fiinctions are. being 
served. Sig Mickelson, Chairman 
of the Board of Radio Free Europe* 
and Radio Liberty, ^nc delivered 
the following speech entitled , 
"Filling the Information Gap." He 
spoke to the /Cincinnati Rotary Club 
in Ohio on May 25, 1978.^^ 

I'd like to tal^ to you today about 
some critical ^Kpects of our country * s 
relations withie;!Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union — particularly as they re- 
^. late to electronic communieations-- 

specif ically shortwave radio. I'd like 
,to talk- about the objectives of shbrt- 
' wave ; broadcasts , their impact and what 
they can hope "to achieve.^ But first 
.let me tell you something about the f 
company I represent.;*.., RFE/RL, Inc., 
is -a. private American Corporation ^ 
chartered in the State of Delaware, 
financed largely by the United States 
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government. It broadcasts in 22 
languages to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Eurbpe.... The present 
corporation, RFE/RL, Inc: , started as 
two separate entities: : Both began 
broadcasting in the early 1950 's.. /the 
wbrk done by the two organizations is 
so critically important, so vital to 
the conduct of the foreign policy bf 
the United States that we are convinced 
the public should know more. . Daring 
the past nine weeks I have visited a 
scbre of American cities.... I have 
answered - hundreds of questions about \ 
the radios on those occasions land in 
another hundred or so radio tele- 
vision interviews . One question in- 
evitably comes up. Should the United 
States- governmerit support a shortwave 
broadcasting institution which jeopar- 
dizes detente by beaming propaganda 
into Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union?... I'd like to use the time_ 
allotted to me tb answer th^t question, 

L_ ' 1 

^ In evaluating student analysis of 
the introduction, the teacher may 
wish to consider the following 
Suggestions : 

1. The functions of focusing' 

audience attentioi\ is accom- 
plished through: 

a. A direct reference to the 
subject - "critical aspects 
of our country's relations 
with Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union." 

b- A rhet5oricai question - . 
"shoulc3 the United States 
government support a short- 
wave broadcasting institu- 
tion. . . ?" 

_, _ . 

2. The functions of presenting 
credentials to speak is accomp- . ; 
lished when the speaker relates-, 
that the past nine weeks have 
been spent answering "hundreds 

of questions about the radios." 
The speaker has answered ques- 
tions in person and in " radio 
and television iriterviews." 

3. ^ The function of giving the ; 

audience reasons to listen 'i^ 
accomplished through: 



a; The direct reference to 
the topic as "critical 
aspects of our country's 
relations ..." 

bf The speaker's statement 

that "the work done by the 
two organizations is so 
critically important, so 
vital to the conduct of 
the foreign policy of the 
United States ..." 

4. The function of clari^^ihg the 
speaker's subject by presenting 
the purpose statement is 
accomplished when the speaker 
poses a rhetorical question and 
says "I'd like to use the time 
allotted to me to answer that 
question." f 

........ .. J 

- - ---1%r. ---- - - . - 

5. The function of previewing main 
points is accomplished when the 
speaker pai^t'ltions his speech 
into "the objectives of short- 
wave broadcasts , their impact 
and Vhat they can hope' to 
achieve." 

6. The function of providing essen- 
tial background information is 
accomplished- when the speaker- 
says "Bat first let me tell you 
something about the company I _ 
represent . " 

Working individually or in small 
groups, students shpuid prepare an 
introduction for the following 
speech situation. The introduction 
must be designed to accomplish at- 
lea^Jt five of the commonly assigned 
f un^^^tons : focus attention, pre- 
seivj^^redentials , give reasons for 
lis teaming, present purpose state- 
ment ,v preview main points, provide 
background, and establish common- 
ground. . - 



1.; Speaker: Junior Class President 



2. - Audience: Memb.prs of the Junior 
^ Class • 'S'':,r-' ^r" V/.'. ^ 



Oc£:asibn i . : Beg;3.nnini-r6f 



Purpose: To inform the 
audience of the four major 
responsibilities they will 
have as a class during the 
year 

Main Points: 



The Junior. Class will be 
partially responsible for 
the enforcement of parking 
f ines against student 
violators under the school's 
hew parking policy. 



b; 



The Junior Class will be 
partially responsible for 
hosting student visitors 
from JS|y.bama as part of 
the .Stment Council Ex- 
chamg'e., ^Program . 



The Junior Class will have 
primary responsibility fda: 
renovation of the Student 
Commons Area. 



d. 



The Junior Clao:^ -.vill have 
total responsibility for 
the Prom . 



Ill, 



Activities related to conclusions 

A. Student understanding of the basic 
concepts in the content outline 
should be assured before moving on 
to more challenging activities. 
The teacher may wish to ask students 
working individually or in groups 
to: 



Name five devices cojpmonly used 
in speech conclusions. A sample 
response would be : 



a . 


A challenge 


or appeal 


b. 


A summary 




c. 


A quotation 




d. 


A return to 


opening i m 


e . 


A statement 
. intent 


of personal 



irks 




(Any^ order is accef^tabie) 

Mat^h terms lor concludinq _ 
devices witJi dti f initions of 
suc-f^' terms . 



tions) 



\ 



Borrowing lariigu- 
age of -another 
who effectively 
expressed the 
mood, and thoughts 
of the speech 



(Chaiienge Listeners urged 
or appeal) to believe or 
act in a -cer- 
tain way 



r 



(Return 
to 

opening) 



(Personal 
intention) 



(Suinrria ryf- 



Reference made 
to materials 
that introduced 
the speech 

Speaker's per- 
sonal coiTTOitment . 
to act .reaffirmed 

Review of the 
main points of 
the speech 



Working individually or in small 
groups , students should identi f y 
the type of concluding device being 
used in the following sample state- 
ments . 

1. (Personal Each of you will 
iftt-eat i-on ) have tfo decide what 

kind- of Commitment 
you are prepared to 
make . As for me , I 
can only do what I 
believe to be right. 
I Will continue to 
present the - case 
for the preserva- 
tion of 7Unerica*s 
■ wilderness regions. 

2. (Challenge Two ycDars ago the 
or appeal) Seniors- raised five 

hundred dollars in the 
Bike-a-thon for 
Diabetes Last 
year the Seniors 
raised- seven hnn- 
dred and fif 
dollars for 
diabetes rese. i;. ' -h . 
Our graduating 
class can improve 
on past effortr;. 
We can roach oar 
goal o f one 
thousand dollarrj 
for this ivery 
important work. 
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3. (Return to i probably shocked 
bpehin ^h)- some people when 
I started this 
_^talk by- saying that 
everyone here is a 
potential genius. 
Now that we have 
considered the 
characteristics of 
those who have been 
called geniuses 
through the ages I 
hope you realize 
ybu truly share 
that potential to 
look at things and 
see relationships 
that no one else 
has seen. 



4 . C^timmary) 



(Quotation ) 



You can ' t be the 
perfect owner of 
a German Shepherd 
after listening to 
only one speech, 
but you should now 
have a better 
understanding of 
the feeding, 
exercise, arid 
grooming that 
these dogs require, 

we face these 
difficult times we 
would do well to 
remember the words 
of John F. KeAnedy. 
"Ask not what your 
country can do for 
you--ask what you 
can do for your 
country . " 



imall 

■ i« : lit . yze- 
^ 'tfjrmin'.. which 
■d. F;irah 

^ :':Olf of 
ioi J .;;\v'ing 



C. Working individualJ 
groups, students she 
this conclusion to 
d(3vicGS are being w 
Pahlavi , the former 
Iran, delivered the 
speech entitled, "iran--The Pre- 
servation of Our euiture." She 
sxx>ke at the Annual Dinner of the 
Asia Society in New York City on 
January 12, 1978.^1 

"tn conclusion/ lot me ret^rr^ to my 
own culture and more generally to that 
of Asia. . . The preservation of the 
cultures of Asia and the familiarizing..; 
of the peox)le of other lands; with the 



Aisiari world is;;; a task -of - crucial 
importance for the whole of humanity 
in our times. For us Iranians, like 
other Asians, it is important to 
realize that in this_ tension be- 
tween oxir traditional values and 
rnodern^ technology ;.; the revival, pf 
oar national culture remains the 
one certain founc3ation upon which 
we can base ourselves.*.. F can 
do no better than to conclude with 
the words of perhaps the beist - known 
of all Persian poets in the West, 
namely, Omar Khayyam. 



Without reproducing- the . entire 
text of the speech, it is 
difficult to demonstrate how 
the concluding remarks may 
function as a summary.' in 
fact the speaker's reference 
to a) preservation of cultures 
of Asia, b) familiarizing of 
other people. with the Asia 
world, and c) the revival of 
national culture in the face 
Of modern technology effec- 
tively reviews main themes in 
the speech. 



in love eternal He created me 
And first He thought the love 
of charity. Then from my heart 
He filed a key that might Unlock 
the treasures of Reality. 

1 wish the Asia Society success and 
new achievement in -making- Asia 
better known to America and in 
expanding its horizons and activi- 
ties. And I express my feryc^nt 
hope that this hew^year will bring 
to you and to all peoples, pisace, 
harmony and prosperity. /May wo, 
each in ouJT, own^way^ g^rry the 
message of ;iov^<-and br<5^therhood 
to mankind." ■■'^^\ r, 

in evaluatin^'^'^ student analyses 
of the conclusion, the teacher 
may wish to consider the follow- 
ing suggestions: - 



The speaker is making clear 
use of a quotation from Omar 
Khayyam. ("In love eternal...) 



4. The speaker is making use of 
the device of announcing her 
personal intent when she 
includes herself in her 
challenge to the Asia Society 
("May we, each in our own way, 
carry the message of life and 
brotherhood to mankind.") 

Working individually or in small 
groups, students should create a 
^conclusion. :^or the following, speech 
situation using at least threfe of 
the devices presented in the' 'con- 
tent outline (challenge or appeal, 
summary, quotation, return to 
opening remarks, statement of 
personal intent) . 



The idea of a challenge or 
appeal may be included when 
the speaker notes: 



Speaker: Student Chairperson 
of the Muscular Dystrophy 
Dance 



a. That the act*ivities of the 
Asia Society represent "a 
.task of crucial importance 
for the whole of humanity 
in our times . " 

b. Wishes her audience 
"success and new achieve- 
ment in making Asia 
better known to America 
and in expanding its 
horizons and activities." 



Exx^rossos hor hope that 
we may "carry the mesiiaqo 
of love and brotherhood 
to mankind . " 



6 A 
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3. 



Audience: student Body of 
the High School 

Occasion: /. ; 1 School 
Assembly - one week before 
the Dancf,^ Marathon 



Subject: Muscular Dystrophy 
Dance Marathon 

J^^nrpose : TO persuade the 
licnce to participate in 
' ' maratlion so that many 
lollars can be raised 
through pledges 



6; Main Points: 



a. 



b. 



Participation in the mara- 
thon will be a lot of fun; 

The Muscular Dystrophy 
association really needs 
onr support. 



Our school has a very 
strong ti^adition of helping 
others 



IV. Activities related to general guide- 
lines for the use of speech outlines 

A. It it important that students under- 
stand the basic guidelines from the 
content outline before they attempt 
more difficult activities.. The 
. >^ teacher may ask students working 
»> individually or in groups to; 

1. Name three . general guidelines 
for the use of speech outlines. 
A sample response would be: 

/a. Maintain consistent our- 
line form 

b. Establish clear working 
relationships among points 

c. Include - smooth transitions 
for movements between 
points 

(Any order is acceptable) 

2. Match three general - guidelines 
for the use of speech outlines 
with descriptions of those 
guidelines, Choices include: 
consistent form, working 
relationships, and smooth 
transitions . 



{Smooth 
transi- 
tion) 



(Coiisi: 
tcii t 



form) 



Words and phrases 
are used to help 
signal changes 
in the direc;tion 
of the spec?ch. 

Systems of ident:,-- 
tion and f/ymho) 
zation arc uiij- 
formly employed . 



( Working Points are 
relation- clearly separable 
ships) . and help dove lop 

the subject state- 

men t . 



ERIC 
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Students should unscramble the 
'following outline . in keeping with 
this guidelines that have been 
studied. Three of the statements 
belong in. the introduction and two 
in the conclusion; * The rerriaind^ 
of the statements belong in the 
body of the speech. As you order 
main ideas and subpqirits, consider 
the order that would sieem most 
natural to you: Teachers may wish 
to supply a map of Wisconsin to 
each group working on this exercise. 

This spectacular area on the 
shores of Sturgeon Bay was 
established as a state park in 
1928. 

Heading into northern Wisconsin 
we are treated to the beauty of 
Copper^^ Fails State Park. 



The_ name which i 'lo lake and the 
park sh?i>-o is a- • -ibuted to the 
Winneh : iai .Lj-~interpreted 

Kegor: "Lake of Many 

Fishc 

Would y .;e to do more to be 

in touch with the natural beauty 
and historic tradition of Wiscon- 
sin? ^ 

The river scenery and wooded 
bluffs make this park a beauti- 
ful' spot to conclude bUr brief 
trip to four of Wisconsin's State 
Parks. 

If we continue our explorations 
in a southern direction, we can 
enjoy the natural splendor of 
Lake Kegonsa State Park. 

Whichc^ver direction you choose 
to travel, a stop at any of the 
many Wisconsin State Parks. is 
sure to make your trip special. 

The park carries the nanu5 of the 
29-fodt falls that marks S^e 
first drop of the Bad Riv^br: 



Steef) slopes and rugged lime- 
stone cliffs along the shore^ , . 
line aire distinctivf' features*' 
of this park on the Door County 
Pcjiiinsula. 
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After reading several issues of 
the State -^ar K s V i si t or , a _ 

Departm'eht of Natural Resource's, 
and talking with enthusiastic 
campers from all around' the 
state, I'm ready to be ydiir 
guide for a short trip. 

The park is named after the 
Potawatomi Indians who once 
occupied the area. 

This area ^%i:ound Trempeleau 
Mountain on the Mississippi 
River was designated a State 
Park in 1918. 

Lake Kegonsa State Park is very 
special for its areas that have 
been restored to prairie grass 
sometimes reaching a height of 
over eight feet. 

Movement in the direction of 
the rising sun takes us to 
Potawatomi State Park. 



Nicholas Perrbt , a 17th Century - 
French Canadian fur trader, lends 
#tis name to this park. 

^^OPP^X P^lls was established as 
ite" Park in 1929. 

_ ■ . 
_ >^ — 




\a^tay^i to State Parks on 
^ur' irtain points of the 
comp:ass. 



This area - With - three-fourths of 
a mile frontage on take Kegonsa 
was established as a State Park 
in 1962. 

I hope bur brief visits to Copper 
Falls, Potawatomi, take Kegonsa, 

d Perrot State Parks have 
i^rovided the encouragement you 
needed to explore the scenic 
wonderland that is Wisconsin. 



While we're here we can take 
special pleiasure in the water- 
falls and ^orge walls that 
rise 60 td 150 feet on either- ^ 
side of the swift moving river:" 

If at the end of our journey * we 
follow the setting sun to 
Westiern Wisconsin, we arrive at 
Perrbt State Park. 



The brder of statements the 
author had . in mind is the 
following : 

intrbductrioh : 



2. 



3. 



Would you like to do more to 
be in. touch with the natural 
beauty and historic tradition 
of Wisconsin? — 

After reading several issues 
of the State Park Visitor , a 
publication of the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural 
Resources, and talking with 
enthusiastic campers from- all 
around the state, I am ready 
to be your guide for a short - 
trip. 

Let's travel to State Parks on 
the four main points of the 
compass . 



Body: 



I. 



Heading into northern Wis- 
consin we are treated to the 
beauty of Copper Falls State 
Park . 

— - . . . . . . . 

A. Copper Falls was estab- 
lished as a State Park 
in 1929. 



B. 



II . 



The park carries the 
name of the - 29-foot fails 
that marks the first drop 
on the Bad River. 

While we're here we can 
take special pleasure in 
the waterfalls and gorge 
walls that rise 60 to 150 
feet on either side of 
the swift-moving river. 



Movement in the direction of 
the rising sun takes us to 
Potawatomi State Park. 

A. This spectacular area on 
the shores of Sturgeon 
Bay was established as a 
State Park in 1928. 

B. The park is named after 
the Potawatomi Indians 
who once occupied the 
area . 
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IV. 



C. steep slopes and rugged 
limestone cliffs along 
the shoreline area are 
distinctive features of 
, this park on the Door 
County Peninsula. ' 

If we continue our explora- 
tions in a southern direc- 
tion > we can enjoy the 
natural splendor of Lake 
Kegorisa State Park. 

A. This area with three- 
fourths of a mile > 
frontage 6n Lake 
. Kegonsa was established 
as a State Park in 1962. 



C. 



The name which the lake 
and the park share is 
attributedj to the Winne- 
bago Ihdia^is — interpreted^ 
Kegcihsa meins "Lake of 
Many. Fishes. " 

Kegonsa State Park is 
very special for its 
areas- that have been 
'.restored to prairie grass 
sometimes reaching a 
height of over eight 
feet- 



If at the end of our short : 
trip we follow the setting 
sun to western Wisconsin, 
we arrive at Perrot State 
Park . 

A. This area around 
Trempeleau Mountain on 
the Mississippi River was 
designated a State Park 
in 191^. 

B. Nicolas Perrot, a 17th 
Century French C£in_adian 
fur trader, lends his 
name to this park. 



The river scenery and 
vvooded bluffs make this 
park a beautiful spot to 
conclude our brief trip 
to some of Wisconsin's 
State Parks. 



conclusion : - 



I hope our brief visits to 
Cooper ^ligSLis, Potawatomi, 



Lake kegonsa > and Perrot 
State Parks have provided the 
encouragement you needed to 
explore the scenic wonderland 
that is Wisconsin. 

2- Whichever direction you choose 
to travel, a stop at any of 
the many Wisconsin State Parks 
is sure to make ybuir trip 
special. 

V. - 

Teachers will note that the 
order of the three siibpgints 
Under each ni3^ point is not 
mandatory . sSderits should 
realize that tip order they 
choose under iWe first main 
point should be consistently 
employed in development of 
the other main points . \ 

.Students should analyze the out- 
"^l;Lne that follows to determine if 
it contains any violations, of the 
guidelines Students should 
identify iiaws of inconsistent 
form, poor relationships among 
ideas, and/or use of transitions. 

Subject: The University of Wis- 
consin Systemic 



Purpose: To inform, the ^li^ji^nce""^'^ 
of the overall structure of the 
University of Wisconsin System^* 



Subject Statement: The univer- 
sities of the University of 
Wisconsin System are grouped into 
three organizational clusters, 
based on types of mission. 

I . The Doctoral cluster is 

distinguished by the level 
of graduate work and advanced 
research Conducted at the 
institutions. ' 

A. The University of 

Wisconsin-Milwaukee is 
part of the Doctoral 
cluster . 

1. In addition to an 

undergraduate enroll- 
ment Of 20,026 there 
arc also 4,660 gradu- 
ates enrolled at UW- 
T- Milwaukee. 
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2; There- are doctoral 
programs in fourteen 
different areas at 
UW-Mi 1 waukee - 



UW-Platteville , UW-Green 
Bay, _and UW-Superior 
round out the University 
group . 



II . 



(Transition: _- The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin System 
is world-famous for an- 
other part of its Doctoral 
Cluster as well.) 

The UW-Madison is part of 
the Doctoral group. 

1. In addition to an ; . 
undergraduate enroll- 
ment of_24, 882 there 
are also 8,943 gradu- 
ates enrolled at UW- 
Madison . 

2. There are. doctoral 
programs in one 
hundred and twenty- - 
eight different areas 
at UW-Madison. 



-/ 



-(Transition: Many admin- 
istrators of the UW System 
have offices in Madison.) 

The President of the 
University of Wisconsin 
System/. Edwin Young , has 
his office in Van Hise 
Hall on the UW-Madison 
campus - 



The University cluster is 
noted for. the fine four year 
undergraduate programs which 
exisj^^t the institutions. 



A. 



B. 



UW-Oshkosh is part of 
the University cluster. 

UW-Eau Claire is part of 
the University cluster. 



UW-Whitewater is part of 
this cluster. 

UW-Stevens Point, uw-La 
Crosse, .aiid UW-Stout are 
part of the University 
cluster. 

UW-Parksido - is - a member 
of the University cluster. 



(Transition: Charles Van 
Hise> a former President of 
the University of Wisconsin, 
once said that- "the bounda- 
ries of the University are 
the, boundaries of the state." 
The Outreach cluster of the 
University of Wisconsin is a 
key means of implementing Van 
Hise's famous "Wisconsin 
Idea,") 



The Outreach cluster is sig- 
nificant for the many ways 
it expands the ideas and 
services of the University of 
Wisconsin System beyond its 
more traditional four year 
campuses - 



A. 



B. 
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The University of v<ls- 
- consin Center System is 
part of the Outreach 
cluster . 



1 . The UW-Center system 
is comprised of four- 
teen campuses. 

(Transition: in. yet an- 
other way the University 
offers vital pulDlic ser- 
vices to residents : 
throughout Wisconsin.) 

The. university -Of ' Wis- 
consin Extension is part 
of the Outreach cluster. 

in evaluating student 
analyses of the outline, 
teachers will want to 
consider the following : 

The firs^t flaw occurs 
when the- location of an 
administrator ' s. office 
is in*troduced as sub- 
pointy C undeK;jJ:he^ first 
main point . ^'---i^his POint 
does not cofftribbte to 
a better under fitandinq 
of the sub;j)^x:t statement. 
It also fai'i^ to develop 

/ 



the immediately sap^r- 
ior heading. 

The second flaw occurs 
when no- transition is 
provided to smooth 
movement into the 
second main point. 
The lack of transi- 
tions - between sub- 
points under the 
second main point is 
permis sable because 
the movement between 
points -is easy to 
sense in the list be- 
ing provided. 

The third flaw occurs 
w^hen several campuses 
are lumped together at 
subpoints D and G under 
main point two. Each 
of the campuses re- 
quires a separate point 
in -the outline because 
each of the campuses 
has equal weight with 
the others in a li 
of this type. 

The fourth flaw occurs 
when subpoint A under 
the third main point 
has only one level 
of subordination. 
S ingle subpoints 
should be avoided. 
The point should have;*'' 
been collapsed into 
the superior heading 
or further levels of 
subordination should 
have been developed. 



INSTRUCTIONAL ASSESSMENT 



A unit test may be constructed to 
evaluate student understanding of 
basic terms and condfepits. Items that 
could be included- in the test to 
check understanding at recall and 
comprehension levels would ask 
students to: 



A. 



List six patterns of organization 



Explain (in his/hor own words) the 
relationships among ideas estab- 
lished through the use of six 
organisational patterns 
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II, 



C. List seven functions that , may be ^ 
"assigned to speech introductions 



Explain (in his/her own words) why 
each of seven functions may some- 
times be assignees to speech intro- 
ductions 

List five d^'vices^ commonly ^ed in 
speech conc_ asions 

Define (in h:.; :-r own words) each 
of the five devices commonly used 
in speech conclusions 

List three general guidelines for 
the use of speech outlines 

Explain (in- his/her own words) the 
three general guidelines for the 
use of speech outlines 



Some of the work prepared in the 
learningactivities may be evaluated. 
For example, the teacher may: 



A. 



Collect and score student identi- 
fications pf the patterns -used in 
Sample outlines 



B. Evaluate student analyses of the 
speech fragments demonstrating 
various patterns of organization 

C. Evaluate student patterns for 
given topics 

D. Collect and score student matching 
of sample introductory statements 
with the functions- which may be 
assigned to an introduction 

E. Evaluate student 'analyses of the 
sample introduction 

F. Evaluate the introductions students 
create for the given speaking 
situation 

- i - - - - - 

G. Collect ^d score student identi- 
fications of connnonly used Con- 
cluding devices 

H. Evaluate student analyses of the 
sample conclusion 



I. 



Evaluate the conclusions students, 
create for the given speaking O 
situation 
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Collect and score students ' 
attempts to unscrarrible the 
scrambled outline 

Evaluate student analysis of 
the sample outline 



III. The more complex synthesis level 
outlines associated with -%his 
unit will be tested as students 
are asked to utilize the skills of 
organization in the preparation of 
the various speeches in following units. 



SELECTED UNIT REFERENCES 



Arnold, Carroll C. Criticism of Q^aj Rhetoric , (Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 1974). 

Chapter Five entitled "Structure and Form" provides a very thoughtful analysis of how 
structures and forms are very important in the total i^f^^iri? of /^speech. The book 
is not easy reading, but certainly worth the time it takes to consider the significance 
of organization in speeches: 



Bryant, Donald C. and Karl R._ Wallace. Oral Communication; 



hort Cour-s 



4d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, Nevs^ Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 197 




Chapter Seven entitled "Structure and Movement: Outline, Introduction, Conclusion" 
contains useful guidelines and numerous examples for studying the basics of speech 
organization. 



Ehninger, Douglas, Alan H. Monroe, and Brujpe E. Gronbeck. Principles and Types of Speech 
Conmuhicatibh . 8d ed. (Glenview, Illinois: Scc^tt, Foresman and Company, 1978) . 

Chapters Nine through Twelve present seve^l helpful guidelines for structuring the 
elements of a message. The examples provided for introductory and concluding devices 
are particularly interesting. 

Reid, Loreri. Speaking Well . 3d ed. {New York: McGraw-Hill, 1977) . 

Chapter Ten entitled "Organizing Messages" and Chapter Eleven oh "Beginning and Ending" 
are especially good for the numerous examples they supply-^ for the principles being 
discussed. Some historical perspective on or.ganization is provided. 

VohSs^ John r.. and G. P. Mohrmann. An Intijoduction . to Human Communication; Audi^n^e^- Mes sages 
Speakers . (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975.) 

Chapter Eight entitled "Messages^ Organization, Structure, Reasoning" and the first 
part of Chapter Nine on "Messages: Developing Ideas" provide interesting_discussions _ 
of the importance of organization. The points made are tied into thf^ analyses of sample 
speeches which are provided. v 



Wilson, John F. and 'Carroll C. Arnold. Public Speaking as a Liberal Art . 3d ed . (^oston, 
Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, 1974) . 

Chapter Seven on "Disposition: Organizing Materials" and Chapter Eight oh "Di/sposition : 
Outlining" are both very helpful. Their discussion of the useable patterns organi- 
zation and the functions of outlines are especially good. 



FOOTNOTES 



■^Lane Cooper, translator, Plato; jg^-edr^a^. Ion, Gorgias, and Sympp^om with passages 
from the Rep ublic and Laws (New York: Oxford University Press, 192Q)/^ p. 51. 

^Carroll C. Arnold, Criticism of Oral Rhetoric TColumbus, -Ohic/: Charles E. Merrill, 
1974), pp. 121-130. I am in'lobted to Professor Arnold for the n^ure and significance of 
questions which may be asked when particular patterns ai 
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i 3 ■ - _: _ : : 

R. R; ftilen and Ray E.McKerrdw, The Praginati c-s-^f- P^iblic Communication (Columbus > Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill, 1977), pp ; 87-94; 

"^J^^gl^s Ehhihger, Alan H._ Monroe, and Bruce E. Gronbeck, Principles and Types of 
Spee4:h.-CQ nmiuriicatibn 8d ed. (Glenview, Illinois: Scott Foresman and Company, 1978) , 
pp; 189-197; 

/ ^Johri F, Wilson and Carroll C. Arnold, Public Speaking as a LibeiraJ.- Axt. 3d ed. 
./"(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1974) pp. 194-197. 

_^Rv R- _^llen,'^^Sharbl Parish, and C. ^David Mortensen, Cbmrnunication: interacting Through 
Speech (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974), pp.. 250-252. 

7 - ^ --- ...-."^r" . ..... 

Susan C. _ Buetk ,_ "Women ' s Opportunity — Starting Youir Own Business," Vital Speeches- 
44 No. 8 (1 February 1978) , pp. 230-232. 

Q - — - _ -- 

Victor V; Veysey, "Panama Canal Treaties--A Flight Down San Juan Hill," Vital Speeches 
44 No. 11 (15 March 1978), pp. 331-334. 

._ ^^^^^"i.Herzog, "Egyptian-Israeli Negotiations—Breaking Down the Barriers," Vital Speeches 
44 No. 15 (15 May 1978) , pp. 457-461. ^. 

IQsig 
pp. 573-576 

^^Faral 

(1 March 1978), pp. 308-31?:. 



^^Sig Mickelson, "Filling the Information Gap," Vital Speeches 44 No. 18 (1 July 1978), 
"'■"'■^^^^^ P^^l^vir"^?^ri — The Preservation of Our Culture," Vital Speeches 44 No. 10 



12 

_ Information on these four State Parks was ta]^en from . the. following- publications of 
the Wisconsin^ Department of Natural Resources; Cooper Falls State Park Visitor (June 2, 1975), 
Peirrbt State Pa ^ -Vi-^itor (June 7 , 1975) Potawatomi State Park Visitor (June 20, 1974) and 
^he Lake Kegonsa ^S^te- ^afk>^ i^-^03^ (July 9, 1975) , The. dates -in parentheses are the dates 
the publications were officially received at the Wisconsin State Historical Library. 

. _ . . ' 

--';%isconsin Legislative_Ref erence Bureau, The St^te of Wisconsin Blue Book (Madison; 
Wisconsin: ^ 1977), pp. 451-452*. The notions of clusteirs making up the University of Wisconsin 
System is presented here. 
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INTR0DUeT0RY STATEMENT 



Because information cap change ^sc 
arid because the ajtidunt of inform: 



doubles every fifteen -years , our; 
tare, if it is to become' enrichecF^^nd; 
' improved by its informat:^ji, needs: 
speakers and writers to di^e^t and ^ 
assimilate this information and pre^ 
it with clarity. The development of 
•intelligent informative speakers is 
nefcessary to the imporvement of -our 
society / especially in oiir time.^ 

Otis M. Walter - _ _ , 

Speaking to Inform and Persuade 

Professor Walter^'points out the vital need for 
useful informatiOOj^'that which has been 
digested, assimil^t?)S'd , arid presented -.with 
clarity- In an age of "information explosion" 
when it' i'S said that "the major product of 
the last half of the twentieth century is 
likely to be information — massefe of xt," 
both speaker^ and listeners Aay benefit from 
close study- of ways to improve the sharing 
of- information. We are continually creating 
and being exposed to messages whieh are in- 
formative in the sense that they present 
ideas, feelief s , values, arid behavior is _ for 
Cdrisiderattion- These messages take many 
forms such as songs that describe life 
styles, television n(5ws ^programs that report 
the day's events, and governmental messages 
that explain policies. 




Speakers need to be concerned with focusing 
their topics, selecting their m^in points, 
and •» amplifying their ideas with sufficient 
clarity to aid listener cbmprehensiori . 
Listeners benefit- when they become skilled 
at- comprehend ing and retaining the amounts 
and types of information they need Lis- 
teners can learn to recognize the functions 
being performed by various methods of 
amplification- and thus can take a significant 
step- toward greater understanding. Listeners 
can ai:;.o improve their general listening 
skills and habits to enhance atwtempts to 
understand informative messages. 

- ■- ^- _ ^ ^ 
There are several shortcomings in present 
secondary school speech communijCation 
instruction in the techniques and principles 
of sharing informatiori. Too ofteri rigorous 
instruction is not prbvided in the skills 
of analysis needed for forming subject C 



arid main points. This lack of 

also affects attempts to 
'S^'ter presentation: 
ab^^tQ; say "I liked it" or 
'^Cf.'^-/" bi]^^^^/unable to provide 
*ife^dbac^^S?thdir peers i^ecause- 

owri wea^^lfesses ' iri analysrs. Mbi-e 

•■• - - - - - If- 
should also be directed to the 

to^s of ^ampligicatioji available to 

iker. Students shgufd 'not proceed 

rrprieouB assumpti^Dn that others 

understand their meanings and- • 

s"'. It is- just as damaging- when 

assume that others will never 

S them. Students should feel 

'^S^ comfol'table chobsing and _ employ ing various 

('^"methods for clear amplification of their. 

:^deas. The student as listener imay be - 

especially forgotten when it is assumed 

listening skills will somehow improve 

automatically jjist because people are 

together in a room where speeches are l^eing 

given. Writing* on current instructiori in 

speech cbminunication , P: Jadson Newcombe and 

Karl F: Robinson have noted the great need 

"for work to be done in emphasizing the 

development of ef fective listening among 

members of the audierice."-^ Students do not 

riecessarily become- better listener^ unless 

conscious' effort and' careful instruction is 

devoted'- to the development of listening 

skills . ' 

The purpbse bf this unit is to provide both 
speakers and listeners with ways of improving 
their atbility to process information. The 
first section focuses on the need to sharpen 
a cl§ar Subject sentence tb guide message 
preparatibri arid listeners* efforts to com- 
prehend the message. The second section 
presents some important guidelines for 
selectirig' and wording main points. The 
third sectibn presents several methods bf 
amplif ic^tibri, that speakers and listeners 
may use-- to-:heip:'t:hem^anderstand a toi:>ic , 
idea, or-^^s^ue T . -fThe^fourth section suggests 
aids for the sfiuS^n-fc .as listener trying to 
develop and; .ipipr^y^' .fe^f fective listeriing 
skills. Taken vt^feth^r, the four sections 
should significantly Smprove the abilities 
of both, speaker 5 .and. '^^^ to process^ ^ 

information. *^ 

As teachers apprbach this jdnit , they should 
be especially mindful of tVo aspects. The 



' section on the development: 



.'ggests only five guideli: 
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main points 
but the 



relative length of this section should not 
be deceiving* These guidelines are essential 
tools for building coherent, -Unified messages. 
Students need to understand and apply these 
guidelines if they are to improve their 
analysis of informative messages. .Teachers 
should al§b allow sufficient time for the 
fotJSrth section on -listening , skills: It is 
recommended that teachers spend considerable 
time ' irLj^ercises at this point to ensure 
student improvement. _Effective listening 
for ihfoinnatioh is a fbundation for a Host 
of other important' skills teachers will want 
students to master. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES ^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR GENERAL 
GUIDELINES FOR FORMING THE SUBJECT ' 
SENTENCE 



Thei student will bd able to analyze 
sample speech fragrnents frbm the 
yiewpbint of the general giiidelines 
for forming main points. 

Given, various topics, the student 
will be able to construct appro- 
priate main points that meet the 
five general guidelines. 



in. iNSTRUCTIOiJAt OBJECTIVES FOR ME 
OF AMPtfFICATFQN 





The studenmAvill' be/ ah 
ten 'methods a^— aHlpl 

The student wili^ be able to match 
each of ten methods of amplifi- 
cation with descriptions of those 
methods . 



A. 



The student will be able to name 
seven general guidelines for 
forming the subject sentence of 
an informative speech. 



D. 



E. 



The student, will be able to select 
seven paraphrased general guidie- 
lines for forming the subject 
sentence from a list of responses. 

Given sample subject sentences, the 
student w^ll be able to identify 
the general guidelines violated. 

Give^ sample speech fragment:;, the 
student; will be able to determine 
wh^ the appropriate subject 
sentences should be .'"'^^ 



Given various topics, the student 
will, be able to create subject 
sentences that meet the seven 
general guidelines. 



:TI. INSTBUETiONAL: OBJECTIVES for GENERAL 
GUIDELINES FOR FORMING MAIN POINTS 

A. The student will be able>_to name 

five. general guidelines for forming 
main points. ' / 



- B. 



The Stu^nt will be able to match 
five ^general guidelines for forming 
main points with descriptions of 
those ; guidelines . 



Given sample sets, of main points, 
the student will bo able to 
identify the general guideline 
tjiat is bein<^ violated; 



e. Given brief samples of . the methods 
_ of amplification, the student will 
be able to identify them by type. 

D. Given sample speech fragments, the 
student will be able to- analyze 

the use of methods of amplification. 

E. The student will be able to con- 
struct a one- to three-minute , ^/ 
speech on an abstract Concept using 
at least five methods of atapli- 
fication. 

IV. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR GENERAL 
GUIDELINES FOR IMPROVING LISTENING 
SKILLS 



A. 



The student will be able to n£une 
nine general guidelines for .irrr^ 
proving listening skills. 

■§__ _ _ _ . .... , 

The student, will be able to sel 
'♦descriptions of nine paraphrased 
guidelines for improving listen^ 
ing skills from a list of re'sponses. 

. P i: - - 

Given brieffidescriptions o'f sample 

situations , the student will be 

able to identify' violations >Q^f the 

general guidelines for improving 

listening skiils. 

Given orally presented instances 
of narration, description, iRid 
exposition, the^ student will be 
able to recall main ideas and 
important information on a 
teacher-prepared tost. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



I. 



II. 



General guidelines may be offeredfor 
^orining the Subject sentence of an 
informative speech. The subject sen- 
tence epitomizes the content of the 
speech. Speakers should formulate 
subject sentences and use them to, 
test this relevance of materiais that 
may be included in the speech. It 
is not* always necessary to announce 
subject sentences to an audience... 

A. The subject sentence should con- 
tain a single focal idea . 



B. 



C. 



D. 



The subject sentence should be 
phrased in clear, unbiased 
language^, • 



The. subject sentence should be 
expressed as a .simple sentence^ 
simple sentences are able to unify 
M:he many elements of th^e message 
without focusing thought on only 
part of "what is being said. 

The subject sentence should be a 
declsarative sentence which asserts 
an idea. It should be- formed to 
reveal what the speaker under- 
stands and what the audience is 
being asked to understand. 



E. The subject serr^ence should be 
ra ate- to the occasion . 

F The subject sentence should be 
capably of being adequately 
explained within the speakyig 
ti'me limit imposed. 

G. The subject sentence should be 
in line with audience int-er^sts- , 
knowledge , and attitudes : ^ ^ 

Five general guidelines may be offered 
for the' formation vof main points in an 
inl^rmative speech. 

A. Mai n points sh ould relate dir^tly 
. to the subject sentence and aid in 

its development. 

. : _ _ _ , _ y _ 

B. Main pbinta should be clearly 
separafel^ from each other. 

C. Main points s^uld remain at a 
consistent level of importance. 



D: MairT points should be limited in 
number (preferably between two and 
five) so as to take account of the ' 
' cognitive capacities of listeners 
to store information. 

F. Taken-- together, main points should 
provide a comprehensive development 
of all important aspects of the 
sub j ect statement . 

III. Methods ojt- amtJ . ^. cat ion aid speakers' 
attempts'* to explain and listeners' 
attempts to comprehend ideas. Among 
the most common, methods of amplifica- 
tion used are the following: 



a: Quotations help amplify ideas. 

\ 1. A speaker is using a quota- 
tion when he/she repeats the 
exact words of others. 



2. Quotations are most helpful : 
when someone else's words 
carry more weight, possess 
greater clarity, or sparkle 
with more wit than the 
speaker ' s . 

B. Comparisons help amplify ideas . 

1. Comparisons -point oat the 
similarities between objects 
or ideas. 

2. "When comparisons develop -_ 
similarities between things 
that, are already known or 
understood and things that _ 
are not known, or understood , 
they apply ^a.:'basic principle 
of lea:;j^^^^;-movement from 
the knowfr" to' the unknown - 

C. Contrasts help amplify ideas'^ 

1. Contrasts streers differences 
between objects or ideas. 

2. Amplification through con- 
trast may seem to place ideas 
or items in conflict and thus* 
enhance interest . 

3. Sometimes speakers combine 
methods of comparison and 
contrast to develop an idea. 
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Examples help aiYiplify ideas. 

1. Examples may be brief or 
extended . 

a. . A^brief , Undeyeldped example 

is useful when time is 
short and listeners are 
already more or" less famil- 
iar with the idea being 
explained.' 

r W '^^^ 

b. J Extended examples prdsent 

ideas in gre«rter detail and 
often use narrative form. 
This allows ;Lasteners to 
experience the essence of 
an idea in a more ' dramatic 
and powerful way. 

2. Examples may be factual or -/ 
hypothetical. / 

a. A factual example reports 
t what actually happened. 

b. A- hypothetical example, 
wh±3^ it must -be consis- 
tent with known facts and 
seem probable or likely, 
remains an imaginary sit- 
uation created by the 
speaker. 

3. Examples may be positive or 
negative. 

a. Positive examples are 
^ instances of the point 

the speaker .is trying to 

clarify. 

b: Negative - examples describQV"\li^' 
instances contrary to the 
point the speaker is trying^ 
to clarify. 

AuHio and visual aids help amx^lify^ 
ideas. 

1. Many types of audio and visual 
aids exist. For example: 

a. Maps 

b. Graphs 

c. Phonograph recdrdr.] 

d. Movies 



e. Drawings 

f;\ Slides 



g. photographs 

2: General suggestions for the 
use of audio and visual aids 
may be offered. 

a. All members of the audience 
should be able to see and/ 
Or hear the aid, 

b. The speaker should be very 
familiar with the operation 
of the aid 30 it can be 
used smoothly and effec- 
tively. 

c. Aids should only supple- 
ment the verbal presenta- 
tion. The speaker should 
remain the primary message 
sender whp controls and 
directs audience attention. 

d. Aids should be relevant to 
the- primary meissage so 

j audience members are not 
distracted' from the central 
idea of th^ speech. 

e . Aids should be used when 

w-V .. - - . - - . - - 

needed, then removed so - . 
audience members cannot ; 
dwell on them when atten- 
tion is required elsewhere. 

Statistics help amplify ideas. 

1^ Statistics present information 
in numerical form, 

2. Statistics^ often need to be 
translated and personalized if 
an audience is to grasp the 
meaning . , 

3. Suggestions for making statis- 
' tics more interesting would 

include : 

^ a. Report statistics as they 
.apply to a si^jccific, con- 
crete and immediate situa- 
tion the audience under- 
stands or is concerned ; 
about. 




I f '::€^xa«t; X:itju^^^ ^ arc not 



^...r -^^K.:: -.v--^ :•s,;;-:-^;'v;VvXf-.^-' 
'- /j^^y"'^^ of :- - 
r-'^>! ^^tati'f^tix!^^: e^&ghout the 
'•■>»; ■' ' sj?e dc^h ;r a feho.nr' than p r ti^io n t 
them what could bpi '^n 
b vo ry^he Ini in g ma s s . ~ . ; • ' 

d. Use visual nsethods to 

sappltement 1:he oral pre^ 

J "* sontation of numerical 
data. 



^ help amplify idua^i 



Definitions may take many 
forms. ^ For example: ; 

a. A term can be defined by 
naming the sabcla^pes into 
which it niy be divided. 



b. A, term may be defined by 
mehtibhihg , one or more 
synonomouF; terms with 
which the. listener is 
already -familiar. 

c- A term may be defined by 
explaining the historical 
roots from which it is 
derived . 

2. Fbrtrial definitions alone may be 
stitf - and- uninteresting , i^o it 
is best to supplement defini- 
tions with; other methods of 
amplification . 

£fe3criptions help amplify ideas. 

:^ 

1. In simple form, a description; 
may be nothing more than a' • - 
recital of the characteristics 
of a thing. 

- ^ 

2. Historical narrative is a 
description of events to help 
illustrate an idea.. 

-3; A vivid description may appeal 
to the senses and clarif^^ the 

* interrelationships that account 
for the unique character of a 
subjects 

_ . ^ 

Repetition helps ainplify ideas. 



^ * 1. Ropetitic^n v..\\\ liighliqlit ah 

. idea in cloar, (iraihatic 

fashion . 

2; Repetition of an idt^a allows 
listenorh] more than one oppor- 
tunity to grasp and respond to 
its sighi f icahce . 

J: Rer^tatoment he3ps amplify an idea. 

1. 1/ '-statement means 'Hiat ah idea 
is presented two oir more times, 
but each 'time in a different 
and now way; 

Speakers should use restatement 
to add emphasis and clarify 
audience understandings- -not 
as a device to fill time. 

rv. Listeners trying to gain maximum bene- 
fit from an informative speech may 
follow some ge nera l gxri d-o lines for 
Xi-:;tonii1g : 

A. Listeners should be alert to how 

speak ers organize m<a ^;iag<?s to make 
them more meaningful. 

1. The introduction to a speech 
may_ contain a direct ^stateiu^ent 

■ of subject and purpose, es_^en- 

tial background information, • 
and an initial partition. 
These can help the listener^ 
prepare to understand the 
mcs' £ige . 

2. The body of the speech may ■ 
follow patterns of organiza- 
tion and. contain transitions 
to help listeners follow the 
movement of ide^s : 

3. The conclusion may pull it all 
together in an effective summary 
that reviews the theme and main 
points of the speech. 

B; listeners should be alert to all 

delivery cues that may enhance the . 
meaning of the message . / 

1: Attention to oral delivery such 
as changes in volume or rate 
may aid understanding. 
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D. 



A, 2 ', ;tttent±orS- to physical delivery 
such £is facial cxprosJiion, 
gesj^uire., and bodily movements 
may hqlp the listener assign 
. mean jihg. to the message . ; . ;^ . 

liisteners can dov el6p . . go-n s 1 1 jy^fey 
to the wa^s lanc^aqe Qsed to 
hejp cbtnfliirehend; mi4 the 
.content of in.fbrmafciye spo^echQS. 

1, ^±sX^n&tB can note^ the aspects 
o^ clarity, approi:^Steness , 
and dynamism that speakers* 
language might p>bsse^. ' • 

2. Listeners can -note, speakers ' 
use of figures of sf)eech to 
add clarity and force to a 
message. 

tisteners- can take steps to pr i sp arre 
themselves to listen. 



1; 



Listeners dan practice their 
listening skills by exposing 
themselves. to difficult 
expository material. 



Listeners can prepare questions 
about speech "topics in adyance 
.of hearirjpj a speisch arid theri 
actively listen for the answers 

o their prepared questions. 

: . . • : 

Listeners can give serious 
thoughtrj to the issues a 
speake?-" might ra^^e before 
hearing the presentation. 



Listeneris can prepare to listen 
by Racing tPhemselves within 
comfortable seeing and hearing ' 
range oj|^ : the speaker. 



5. Listeners can prepalre by thi nkV 
ing sej^abusly about how they 
might benefit fit^m a complete 
. understanding of a specific 
.. tfopic both before ^a^d . during 
the presentation. 

Listeners - can - lea!rn. to control . 
distraction ^ that might interfere 
with reception of the speech. 

1. Exterrial distractions need to 
be controlled. 

•* 

Internal distractions need to 
be controlled. 



H: 



I". 



1. Listeners can recognize tjiat 
distraci-.ibhs c?xi;jt arid decide 
to cbilceritrato bri tlie message 
in spito of them: 

Listeners can learn to withhold 
tlioir final evaluations until the 
siH^aker is f iriished . 



1. 



Too often listeners make snap 
judgements based on tlie per- 
sonal appearance or delivery . 
bf the speaker. 

2. Trained listeners focus on 

understanding the message be- 
fore they attempt final 
evaluation . 

Listeners can learn to mak^use bf 



the difference between rate of 
speaking and rate of listening . 

1. It is estimated that people 
speak an-average of 125 to 
150 words per minute while our 
minds are able to cope with 
apprbxiraately 400 words per 
minute . ^ 



2. This time difference may be 

used to identify the develop- 
mental techniques > consider 
the word choices, or cbnsider 
the aitiplif icatibn m'ethbds bf 
the speaker. This should not 
in;terfere with the primary 
goal of grasping the main ideas 

Listeneirs can learn to mak e- u^e 
feedback. 



1. Listenei^ can signal nonvei 
bally tl>at they require- fur:,ti,-.. 
explariatibri br a- new iriterpire- 
tatibn of some portion of .the 
message. 

_ - 

2. Listeners can .ask - questions . of 
the spe^er tb clarify dif:?i- 
cult points in the mesiisage. 

Listeners "^^^ dgyelop notetaking 
methods to us^ while listening to 
an irifb^ative spieech.^ 

1. Notes may be^^of at least, thre" 
different types: key words, 
partial butline, or complete 
butlirie . 
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2. Whichever fdirm the ribtei:? take, 
thoy sHbiild be written as - > 
ciuarly- and briefly as possible 
and reviewed at a later time, 

LEARNING ACflVltlES 

I. Activities -reiatod to gengral gaide- 
iines vfocv'sdbject sentences 

A. Teachers , will want tOv'Joe sure that 
students uhderstajid. the basic 
giiidelinc^s frdtn the; content out- 
line ber^i^ more ehaiienging activi- 
ties a rcf introduced . Teachers may - 
ask sttldents working individually 
or in ijmall groups to %, 



e: (^) Clearly worded 



Includes no proper 
names 



g. 

h. (S/) One cbritiral idea . 



Rof locts audience 
interests 



l: 



Name seven general gaideiines 
for forming subject sentencor^. 
A sample response would be: 

a. Contain. a siifgle focal idea 



b. Phrased in clear, unbiased', 
language 

c. A declarative sehtenc^ - 



d. A simple sentence 



Appropriate to the <3ccasibh 

Consistent with given time 
limits 



In accord with audience 
interests, knowledge , and*- 
attitudes i_. 




Select seven general guidelines' 
for forming subject sentences 
from the responses that follow. 
Students should place -a ^.check 
mark next to the statements 
tha»5£|flect the*general gtiide'-^ 

: - - 
a. /—f— Includes a least three 

ideas 



^impropriate,:: to the 
total speech setting 



Can be adequately 
developed given time 
restriotions 



3. 
k. 



Establishes speaker 
expertise 

A simple ijentence 

Asserts an idea 



Students': should identify the 
general guidelines violated ih the 
following sample sentences. There 
is one best answer for each. 



4.- 



' (Simple 
sentence) 



Drunk drivers ca^use 
many traffic deaths 
because they often 
exceed the speed 
limit, require in- 
creased reaction 
time, and suffer; 
from blurred vision 



(Time I'd like to] review 

restric- the history of the 
tions) Roman Empire in the 

three minutes I 
^'^'have today. 

:( Appro- As we honor tfeese 
priate to high school gij^du- * 
occasion) ates on thei-r ^Si^in- 
'^^ mericement day, I'cJ^ 

• like t;^explain how 
>'*:■ memb&StJr of the 

School- board will 
be eie'cted next 
year.. ^ 

:( Audience I^owi^g that third 
interests, gradirs.ajre always 
etc . ) excit^jl^^^bput the 

" fori i<^^^^ icy of 

thi^ Uriii^M^ States, 
.I-V^^e^t^£c^ed to c 
ex^^Strfour involve- 
ment in^ the Inter- 
national Monetary 
Fund . 



d. 



Sure to up>set lis- 
teners 
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(Sihcjle 
focal 

idea) 



(Ass er- 

V — 

tiori) 



Cigarette smoking 
is harmful to your 
healtl>?^rid can be 
an expensive habit. 

How many of you;, 
.own your own ca'^;s?. 

Big time- crooked 
politicians often 
bamboo 2 l^jBgltlint ry 
hicks . 




(Clear, 
unlDiased) 



Students - should analyze the follow- 
ing speech fragment from the view^- 
;po;Lntu of a properly formed subject 
]seritfece. Elizabeth B. Bolton, an 
assistant Professor at Virginia 
Poiytechnic Institute ^nd State 
University..> delivered the foii6wing 
speech entitled, "Have' It Your 
Way: Mid-Career Women and Their 
Options." She spoke t& the gradua- 
ting, class- at Virginia "^^dinmbhwealth 
University^ ill Richmond , Virginia 
on April 13, 1978.^ Students 
should : . 



1. 



2. 



Identify and evaluate- the 
subject sentence if it is 
expressed. 



Develop- an appropriate subject 
sentence if it is not ex^ 
pressed.'^ ^ 



"Within - your course of Study you 
^ve exSrtined a number of the : 
Jbaisues that , have had an impact on 
your life and the liyes of many 
women. You Have learned that the 
socialization process is quite 
d|,fferent for young men. than ^' t is 
fbr young women- You have also 
been told that women need:.cred6 
tials beyond that of men in oraer 
to get jbt)s in many cases. You 
have . also - explored the - idea that 
it is indeed possible to have a ^ 
career or job and a family as 
well — that it is not necessary for 
ybu to choose one over the other 
arid further that ybu shbuld hbt 
feel guilty for wanting to. expand 
your hori:26n3 beyond that of the 
home. In short > you "^ve examine 
the choices that are available to 
wbmeh such as ybu r selves and you 
have taken- the first step toward 
-new directions. What lies ahead 
for you exnd how might the path 
ybu choose occupationally b^ made 



easier for .you? That, of cburso, 
ii.; a very broad question and caii- 
not be answered with any groat >^ j 

degrdd of r;pocif.lcity for ybu -^ft"^- 
^ithbr individually or cbllbctively 
would like to address that topic, 
however, from my own oxperiencd arid 
from the perspective of having 
written and road about women and 
their expectations and the prbblems 
we eriCburiter in making a trahsitidri 
from one role to another." 

In evaluating student analyses of 
this sample speech fragment, 
teachers may wish tb cbrisider the 
^ following t 

1. The closest the speaker comes 
to expressing a subject sen-*, 
terice is a rhetorical' question : 
' "What lies ahead for you arid ^ 
how might the path you choose 
occupationally be made easier 
. ; fbr you? "^ She later s^ys ; she 
warits tb address- that tbpic. 



2. 



3:. 



The rhetorical question may 
be evaluated as an attentiori" 
gpbting piethbd as well as a 

pbssibj-e subject statement. 

■i .' -"I*- - ' 

--^-^'--'--■^^ - - 

Her rhetorical qae.stion vio- 
lates two gui^g^ines for a 
subject ^lentb^tg^e^: 



a. It con 



b. 



It' is not 
sentence . 




D. 



4. Although -.ii^ i^J^fficult tb ^ 
• frame a subject sentience wh^ 
one is not expressed , : a^ ''^ 
appropriate subject j s^rvtence . 
^ for this speech would be: . 
^Women preparing tb enter the - 
,- work force should concern, 
themselves with five major ^ 
issues. . 

Students- Should form subiect sen- 
tences on topics of^^'int^est to-- -- 
them. The subject Sentences . formed 
should comply with all of the 
siiggestibris studied. Working in' 
small- groups , students may evaluate 
each other's subject - sentenced- and 
help. each other select the appro- 

subject sentence for the in- 
formative speech- the teacher will 
assign. 
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activities related to general guide- 
lines for main {>6ints 

A. Before more difficult activities 
aire attempted -it is best to ensure 
student understanding of the basic 
guidelines in the content outline. 
The: teacher may ask students 
wbirkiijjj. individually or in small 
groups to: 



1. 



Name five general guidelines 
for forming main points. A 
sample response wbiild be : 

a. Direct rei^ionship to 
subject sentence ' 

b. Clearly, .separable 

c*:- Consistent levels, of 
importance / 

d. Limited in number 

e. ' Present a' comprehensive 

development of the sub- 
ject u 

iAriy order is acceptable-) 

Match five general giiidelines 
with the descriptions that 
follow: - 



b. 



(Consis- 
tent 

levels of 
impor - 
tance) 



. (Comp^:^ e— 
devel6pT 
ment) 



The subject is 
developed by 
focusing on 
aspects of 
equal signif i- 
cance and 
sco^e . 

message is 
idjacterized 
_ a sense of 

A 

%pleteness 
because all 
relevant parts 
of the subjects- 
have been 
explained . 



(Limited 
in 

ii umber) 



:(Se4iara^ 



Listdhers are 
presented with 
a reasonable 
amount of in- 
formation to 
remember . 

Fdch main point 
dcvelo])s a 
^discrete part 
^f the subject. 



B. Students should identify viola- 
tions of the guidelines for form- 
ing main points in each Sf the 
following examples: 



1. 



2. 



(D ir e ct 
^e^l^tibh- 
ship to 
subject 
statement) 



Each ^main point 
grows but of 
and -helps to 
explain the 
subject state- 
ment.' 
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Subject sentence: Cities in 
Wisctnisin may be organized 
into three main 'forms of 

q 

government. 



ii . 




iii. 



IV. 



cities i 
may be b 
mayg^ai. f 
ment. 



cities in Wiscbrisih B|0y 
be brgahized under a 
managerial form of 
government . ' 

in 1976 there were eleven 
cities- in -Wisconsin opera- 
ting under the managerial 
form of gbvernmeht . 



cities in Wisconsin may 
be organized ^ under the 
commission fo;ttfv o 
government. ^ - 

students should* note that twb 
guidelines are vioiated in 
this example..^ f^ain poiSt 1 11^ 
breaks the consistent level of 
importance standard . 'it also 
breaks the guideline abbut 
separability-bf main points 
because it is a subpoint of 
main point II . 

Subject senter; rbhsiri 
has tht;ee majc :^ed 
areas 




I. V MadisoCL is a m^jor 
urbanized area in 
Wiscbhsln . 



3. 



^IT. Appletdn is a major 
urbanized area in 
Wisconsin. 

III. Green Bay is a major 
Urbanized airba in 
Wisconsin . 

Students should note that these 
main points fail to present a 
complete -development of the 
subject sentence. Milwaukise 
would have to be in<iluded in 
any comprehensive treatment 
of the major urbanized areas 
in Wisconsin. 



Subject sentence; The main 
breinches of Wisconsin state 
gbverhn^nt parallel the 
branches of the federal 
government, 

I. The legislative branch 
is part of the govern- 
ment of the state of 
Wisconsin. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



The executive branch is 
part of the government 
of the state of 
Wisconsin, 

On May 29, 1848, -Presi- 
dent Polk ^signed thie* 
bill making WiscouMTi a 
state, j 

The judicial branch is 
part of the government ; 
of the state of 
Wisconsin, " '-t^^!?^^ -^aS^^ 




4. 



vStudents should note that itfal 
point III, violates the guide- i: 
line that^ requires a direct 
relationship between all 'main 
pointy and the subject- sentence . 
M^in^ point III. also violates 
the guideline about consistent 
levels of importance or scope. 

Subject - sentence : Over- the 
years several items have gained 
official status as symbols of > 
the state of Wisconsin . -^^ 

I. The state flag is a ' 
symbol of the state; 



II. The coat of arms. is a 
symbol of the state. 

III. The great seal is a 
symbol of the state. 



iv. 



V. 



VI . 



•VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



X. 



XI . 



XII, 



XIII, 



XIV. 



Tlie mourning dove is 
the state symbol of 
peace. - 

T}Tt«^*^^sconsin stato- 
tree is the sugar maple 

The Wisconsin state 
flower is the wood 
violet. 

The Wisconsiji state 
bird is the robin. 

The Wisconsin state 
fish is the muskellunge 

The Wisconsin state 
animal is the badger. 

The Wisconsin state 
domestic animal is the 
dairy cow. 

The Wisconsin wildlife 
animal is the white- 
tailed c3eer . 

The Wisconsin state 
mineral is galena. 

The Wisconsin state 
rock is red granite. 



The_Wiscf|^in state ^ 
song is "Ori, Wisconsin;'" 

> .- ^ ■ v/. - ■. ■ 

Stude|g^ shoul4^^ote.-,that the 
list 3? Triain piralta is far tod 
long to be -rememb^red^^ by lis- 
teners unless some ot?fer 'grcjiip- 
ing can be . arranged . . The list 
is comprehensive. Students 
nisisd to think of other ways 
the symbols could be ' clustered 
under fewer main points. jto aid 
listener comprehension and 
retention of the laformation. 

Subject statement: ^Skate- 
boarding is popular throughout 
the Unitec3 States. ., 
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T. Skatbf^bbarding is popular 
in the West. 

II : skate -boarding is popular 
in Los Angeles. 



ill. 



IV; 



Skate-boarding is popular 
in the South: 



V. 



Skate-boarding is popular , 
in the East. , 

Skate-boarding i^^ popular' 
. in the North. 



Students should note that main 
point II. violates two guide- 
lines. It is riot at a consis-r 
terit level of- importance with .:. 
the other main points because 
it mentions a particular city 
while -he others refer to 
parts of the cburitry. It also 
violates the guideline of ;> 
separability because it \Would 
be classified under the \^s,tern 
part of the United States^^ 

C. Students should ari^lyze^the follow- 
irig ^ipeech fragment from the view- 
point of 't:he general guidelines for 
forming main po*ints. Students 
should identify the main points 
and then evaluate therri in the 
light of the suggested guidelines. 
Jeffrey R- Holland, Commissioner 
of the Church Educational System- 
for the Church of^ Jesus Christ of. 
Latter Saints, delivered this 
address entitled, "To .Serve the 
Nation: Life Is More 'Thaii'a 
Career." He spDke before the 
__ ._J^ Vocational Associatibri on 
la;rch__ll, 1978. His .key- tHem^ ^ 

"All of bUr - lives are enhariced* 
a5$'^ bur' nation is. best served when 
e^ch individual is lead tp ,l;he 
broadest possible opportuhity fbr 
meaningful seirvice. "^^ 




"Against this backdrop of service and 
fulfillment, let me suggest^, just three 
principles T would iiope every.^^ducator 
would teach. These are ,1 think -_ thr e.e 
which you are part icularly vprepared 
a};pe tb teach in Vdcationa^'sSd techhd^^^ 
c'al-programs. . . . While you develc>p 
their skills and provide technical, 
vocational training for these children — 
mine and yoiirs—I invite you to teach 



them at least three values that will 
be important to them and this ruitibn 
whatever their pbr.soiuil career choices 
may be. Please teach them the need for 
arid the great^value in hard; productive, 
faithfuli/ pursued wSrk. No mortal 
force has been more powerful in our 
personal and collective progress than 
clean, clear-cut, hbriest effort; Work. 
Iridustiry. Perspiration.... The second 
principle which I would hope^ you would 
teach my children — and it is closely 
related to the first--is a serise of 
appropriate pride arid self -^esteem in 
the wbrk they do and the career choices 
they make. I think it fair to say that 
technical, vocational skills have not 
always been held in the kind of esteem 
that honest labor well perfbrmed' de- 
serves. As a nation we may have con- 
scibUsly or- unconsciously held back 
Qur commendation for the work done * 
inside a blue collar or a pair of 
rubber _ boots _or a domestic apron.... 
The third 'and^oricludirig principle 1 
hope ybU will^each my children, and . 
it stems from the first two, is that 
finally life is more than a career, 
more than a vocation, whatever -jthat_ 
choice may be arid hbWever fulfilling 
it shbuld become^ Whether secretary 
or- scientist ; mechanic or musician, 
' farmer or physiologist--those emplb^^- 
ments are not all there is -tb 
experience. We bwe itto o^r students, 
tb teach riot^only the breadth within 
careers but. the immense!^ f ull and 
rewa^ing life outside . of careers. 0, " 

In evaluating dtudent^ analyses of 
this speech -fragment teachers may 
wish to consider the following: 

li Th^Wn^ee main poirits bf this 
T^^set:^i{on cbuld be ider^tified 

■ as : ^ ' - ' 

. a'. The need for the v^lue in 
hard, productive, faith- . 
fully pursued Siprk shpuld 
be taught. 

b. A SQ^se of appropriate 
' ■ pride and self-esteem in 

; the work one does should - 
be taUght. 

c. The- idea that life, is more _ 
than a career should be 
taught. * ■ ' J 
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2, The speaker's main points follow 
the quidelines. Specifically: 

a; Each of the three main 

points relates directly to 
the speaker ' s central idea 
or subject sentence. 

b. The- main points are clearly 
separable: 



d. 



The main points remain at 
consistent levels of im- 
pdrtahcb , 

_ . . . V- 
They are limited to three 
in number. 

They provide a sense of 
completeness in their 
(development of the theme. 



, -Students may note that the 
phrasing of the main points is 
not as^ crisp,- as it might be. 

■"The speaker'^robably Uses more 
words than he needs to convey 
his main ideas. 



. Students should form appropriate 

main points that develop subjects 
Sof interest to them. Working in 
small groups, stuc3ents shoqid 
choose topics and form appropriate 
' main points in line with the guic^e- 

lines studied. General topics 
might*: include : extracurricular - - 
activities, aca^en^ic requixem.eIlts^^i 
school policies, pt^ofessit 
. ,,;,-sports , local issues, 
.etc , . 

Activities related to mi 
;Ajficatibn 




A. 



Before students lire asked to engage 
in more chaliengix^g activitie:, 
their grasp of^ the basic coi|cepts 
in the conbenb Outline should be 
ensured. Teacl^ers may ask students 
working individually or in groups 
to: 

1. Name ten methods of aIT^plifica- 
'>^^. tion. A 'Sample response would 
be: 



ions SM 




,c. ConttMst 
d : Example 

e. Audio-visual aids 

f . Statistics 

g. Definitions 

h. D^criptiorfcs 

i. Repetition 
j. Restatement 

(Any "order is acceptable.)- 
Match ten methods of amplifi- 



cation U' ' 

that tell 

a, (E. rnpl. 



tion) 



descriptions 



May be brief o; 
oxtendod, fac- 
tual or hypo- 
thetical, and^ 
positive or 
negative 

May vividly 
appeal to the 
senses in de- 
tailing the 
characteristic 
of a getting o 
relating*^ a ser- 
ies of events 

Presenting the 
same Idea in a 
;new way 



-(-^(3-^tate- 
merit) \, 

' : ^ ■ - 

{Quote- ; 
^tion) 



(Contrast) Differences are 
highlighted 



,Used because 
^Someone else 
said it better 



(-D ef irii ' 
tion) 




^Repeti- 
tion) 



Methods include 
tracing the 
derivation of ^ 
the currer 
meaning 9. 
term 

To ^tate- art ^ 
idea more tbari 
on[ce in the 
ex&ct same way 

/ 




h. 



(Audio- 
visual 
aids) 



TlSe4speaker re- 
rhaLi|p the pri- 
mary -message 
sender while 
these supt^ie- 
jent the speech 

Information in 
numerical form 
requiring 
- further inter- 
./ p^etatibri arid 
aiJalR^^is ^ 

^/i>^ints crut:''^ , V 
^-y similarities 
between known 
and . unknown 



Students s||p)ul«R identify each of 
the followi^nq sample methods of 
•amplification by type. 



1 




1. (Repeti 



tiojx) 



2: (Statis- 



tics) 



3. (Qubt-^ 
txon) 



(Visu^4 



We- must win this 
game . The confer- 
ence chainpionship 
can be ours. I 
repeat — we must 
win this game I 

According to a 
recent Gallop 
Youth Survey, 44^. 
of American teenj>- 
agers believe they 
spend too much time 
watching television . 

The power of false 
-rumor can be great, 
as Mark Twain re- 
rn^rke^ y "One of the 
most striking dif- 
ferences between a 
cat and a lie is 
that a cat has only 
nine lives . " 

i^erceptual allu- 
sions are interes- 
ting. When shown 
these two lines bf^ 
equal lerigt.h, many 
people Say that 
line A is longer 
than line B. 



A >- 
B ^ 



ERIC ^'^ 



(Restate- 
ment) 
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(Example) Representative out- 
standincj military 
leaders diiriiicj the 
u:s: Civil war 
would include 
Cenerai Robert E . 
Lee, General 
Ulysses S. Grant, 
and General William 
Tecumseh Sherman. 

6. (Compari- The city he moved 
son) to in ifdwa has* as- 

pects In common . 
wi-th Eau Claire, 
Both cities jare 
located on rivers 
and both have 
attractive univer- 
sity campuses. 

We aren't willing 
to try again. Your 
plan was a comple-fee 
failure. In other 
words , the resu^^, 
was total disaster, 
and we are finished - 

8, (Def i-nj.- The term equestrian, 
tion) ' which relates to 
horst^manship , is 
"derived' from the 
Latin "eqiius" , 
: , 'which means horse. 



(Contrast) There are several 

differences between 
the student popula- 
tions of UW — 
Milwaukee and UW--. 
Madison. tJW-- 
Milwaukee has mbre 

rt-tirrie students, 
fewer students fro^ 
outside Wisconsin, 
and a sliglitly 
older student popu 
iktiori than does 
UW--Madison. 



10; (Descrip- The ammonia started 
tion) ^ ' ^ to st/^ng our eyes 
before the strong 
odors of. other 
antiseptics . affected 
our abili4:^;£to 
breathe. After ■ 
tumbling db^: dark , 
crowded corridors , 
we finally reached 




*5?'j«*t'' - 

the source of the 

piercing cry that 

had awakehbd us. 

Students should analyze the sample 
speech fragment that follows to 
/ iiaeiitify the methods of amplifi- 
cation, used in ciach paragraph. 
(The paragraphs are numbered for : 
student convenience.) John W. - 
Hanley, Chairman, and President of 
Mbhsahtb Company, delivered this 
speech- entitled , ''What We Don't 
Know Can Hurt Us. •• -He spoke to 
the City Club in Cleveland, Ohio 
on April 14, 1978.^^ 

"Perhaps the classic case of irra- 
tional, unthinking fear occurred 
one fall evening#jnst 40 years ago 
this year. Hundreds of thousands 
of Americans were seized with panic 
when they heard a radio announcer 
intone: "Ladieis f,and gentlemen, 
incredible as it may seem, both 
the observations of science ... and 
the evidence of our eyes lead to 
the^ inescapable conclusion. . .that 
the strange beings who landed in 
the Jersey farmlands tonight are 
the vanguard of an invading army 
vfrom the planet Mars!" 

"Remember that night? Ah estimated 
six million people had tuned their 
radios to Orson Welles' popular 
Mercury Theatr.e , Later studies 
showed that some one mill ion ^^people . 
believed .thdit the dr-amatization was- ■ 
actually a r^al f*^- lives: encounter 
with invading Martians.:... 



"incred^le^ isn't it^ that^ ac) many 
pebpl<^^^jild bGJ^^'- gullible? Yet, 
thereof ^ many i^^risdme- ^imilar- ■ 
ifeies 'between tho^ earlier- /cycles - 
of .fear _ and the wkv.e itf "^ch^miphobia" ' 
tha%^ ■i3^|(^;sr^eeps t)a<^'^nd fortrh " 
. abr6;ss^*®^ej; cc^^ proposed 
-ban)^ of such 'iong^^i^i^di'ng products 
as saccharin, to<:^o^saie accusa- \ 
tions that our>^^entirfe? food cycle is 
in danger. ^ 



the fact that "environmentally 
caused" refers 'to- all- c-au^es-ijiQ^t. 
related to he redity--'with smoking 
and diet accounting for the over- 
whelming bulk of the cases." 

"study after study has - coil firmed 
that less than five percent of all 
cancers result from workplace ex- 
posure. Of course, even that per- 
centage as unacceptable ... but it 
is important to keep that statistic 
in its pi^oper perspective. . .and 
it's equally important to try to 
help the American people . understand 
the appropriate perspective of the 
observal^idn that "90 percent of 
cancers are environmentally caused." 

in evaluating student analyses of 
the sample speech fragment, teach-- 
ers may wish to consider the 
following : ^ 

1. Paragraph one presents a 

"classic case" or extended ^ 



factual -examp4e^ oT v^hat the 
speaker calls "irrational,"' 
unthinking fear." 

Paragraph one also contains a 
dire ct -xj uo t a t i b n from the orig- 
inal radio broadcast as the 
speaker details his example. 

Paragraph three highlights the 
speaker's desire to draw a 
comparison between "earlier - 
cycles of f e^" . and the current 
wave of "cheirioolaobia. " 

Paragraph three provides Ip'rief 
exafnples of what the sipeaker 
has called " chemophobia" — 
proposed bans on saccharin and 
wholesale, accusations that the 
entire food cycle is in danger. 

Paragraph four \^con tains a 
commonly heard statistic — 
"nearly 90 percent of all 
cancer is environmentally 
caused . \ " 



4. "As we examine the rriUderrt-day com- 
^ ponente^^f fear, we encounter the 
^_?-ioudly_ proclaimed accusatrgp. 
/^"•"Near'ly 90 percent of all^l^ncers ■ 
are environmentally caused ci:y 
the-^aJLarmi3tis:v> * Drowned out in the 
^(pommot ion -dve^r this statist?ic is 
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paragraph four provides ^ 
i ^ef inition _'\f on "environmentally 
caused "--a^j^^^uses not relate^; 
to heredit^. The sp^ker ^ 
splcif icaii^^^tates Tfhat this 
definition i^- not comiioniy 
understood p 1 - 



7. Paragraph five makes use of 
Btattstics and stresses the 
importance of a proper per- 
spective for ihtliirpretation. 

D. Students should - prepare a one-- to 
three-niinate speech on an abstract 
concept using at least five methods 
of amplif icaticn. Any abstract 
terms of interest to the student 
may be Used. Examples include : 
>love , fear , hate , honoi: , justice , 
freedom, and responsibility. 



\ IV. Learning activiticft^' for general guide- 
lines "^o improve listening skills 

A. Before students^ move on to more 

challenging activities, it is im-_ 
portant that they understand t]ne ^^^^ 
basic ideas fircim the content -^outr-vHf 
line: The teache*r may ask students 
working in^^ivi dually or in groups 
to : ^, . 

general guidelines 
oving listening skills, 
response would be: 



"ft: 




a. Be alert for aids to under^ 
standing in the brganiza- 
tion of the message. 

b. Be alert for aids to under- 
standing in the delivery 

of the menage. 

c. Be alert for aids to under- 
standing in the language 

of the message. 

d. Prepare c^oUrself to listen., 

e. Control distractions. 

f . Withhold final evaluations . 
Until comprehension is en- 
sured . 

g. Use feedback. 

h. Develop nbtataking skills. 

Select from the following list 
qfaresponses those that reflect 
general guidelines to im- 
proving listening skills. Place 
a check mark next to the gaide- 
lines. 



b. 
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(/) 



1. 



(/) 



Be sure you fully 
understand a message 
befdiris attemptinrj to 
evaluate it. 

Jot down some of the 
speaker: *s ideas for 
later review and 
reference . 

visit with others 
seated near yoU . 

Utilize the fact that 
you-ipan "listen" 
faster than speaker sj^^ 



Can talk. 

Concentrate on the 
speaker's persona^ 
appearance . 



Recognize the i por- 
tarice of vocal iid 
physical deiive, in 
imparting meaniny 
a speoph. 

Get ready tO- listen 
by^ thinking about the 
issues likely to be 
raised, and finding a' 
good place from which 
to see and hear the 
speech. 

Use chances to respond 
to the speaker with 
questions if any points 
are unclear. 



Plan fe)ur activiti 
for i^l? coming we 

AlwaJj^^^r^S^end .you 
undets^-^id^ 



Be aware of l>bw the 
brgahizatibri of the 
speech may aid under- 
standing. : 

Decide to concentrate 
on the speech rather 
than surrender to 

possible sources of 

\ .... . ... -^j:>i^ 

interf erenpe. ^ 
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Be aware of the way 
language is being used 
in the speech — 
possible figures of 
speech, etc. 



lies . 



Student^ s should 4 de 
the general^^ 
listening ski 
in the follq^^U 
should assume 'th^t^trte 
clearly demonstr i^ed the cKa 
istics mentioned so that the 
ity of listeners un :!erstood. 
message, ■ 



fy which of . 
for improving 
violated 
Students 
r 



spe 



ictQr- 
najor- 
:he 



1. (Prepara- 
tion) 



2. 



rtie ^-Cudent did not''^. 
read last night's 
assignment, so 
every::hirigj_ the _ 
teache;r;^ is saying 
aboat tile -chapter 
sound: - t^otaii^ 
foreicrn to him. 

The speaker just 
asked Lor responses 
from the audience, 
but Nick does not 
want to look dumb 
by asking at ques^ 
tiOn- 



3 . (Delivery) 



The' li^^ner missed 

the ' spSa^eXL^ broad 
grin and shtugged 
shoulders that told 
other members of 
the audience how to 
interpret the last 
statement. 
♦ 

<Note- Joan cannot read ■ 

taktog) the notes she 

scribbied down when 

/■ 

the^j^est speaker 
the . B . I . 
/visited ti^e school. 

(Evalua- The spSi^r said 
tibh) ^ she dges not favor 
the idea of .^igh 
school ^tuH^ts 
owning the^ own ' 
cars so iS^^ has 
. shut her out. 

(Qrganiza- Louise iniss^ed the 
tion) speaker's cldar 

> ^^tj^tement of flj||tr- 
|)6s^^ncL i n i t i a 1 
p'airCxtioSK , • , 



7. (Language) 



(Distrac- 



tion's) 



(Speech/ 

listening 

difference) 



Mike did not . . 
realize the spe5[kGr 
was using parallol- 
ism to set up_the 
main points of the 
speech: 

;, ' 
The teacher is 
thinking abput_ her 
meetingMjiith the 
principal afters' 
class rather;^.^han 
listening to the 
students' panel'' 
discussion. 



Mrs. Latson has a 
slow rate of de- 
livery,, spr Betsy 
is using her extra 
thinking time to 
daydream about a 
trip to Colorado. . 



Students should analyze oral pre- 
sentations of narrative, descrip- 
tive , and expository discourse^ 
The opportunity can be- provided 
through the following stages: 



Teachers should -work closely 
with selected students in the 
development of three types of 
informative speeches: 

a. Those that tell a story or 
recount aR event 

b. Those that provide a ^ 
description S 

c. Those that o^f^r an ^ 
^ explanation "^'^ • . ' 

2. Student speaH^'rs should use the. 
extemporaneous^ method of de- 
livery. Outlines -Should be 
cpllectec3 before the presenta- 
tion. 

„ -- ' ^ 

3. The teacher student speakers 
shouid^^^g^WlTie the inforiiia- 
ti(^0f0my want 'listeners to 
retain at the conclusion of the 
speeches. 

4. Teachers ^ould prepare -a. tesit ; 
at recall and comprehMsion .J^ - 
levels over the inform?bion to^ 
be presented ^-^^ 



n the^ speeches , 
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5. After hearing the subject son- 
tencos; student listeners 
should gather in small groups 
to discuss their expectations 
for the messages they will be 
hearir^. ' 

6. Students should take notes 
during the speeches. Notes 
should be saved for the dis- 
cussion 'that will follow 
completion of the test. 

7. The teacher should create some 
distractioris during- the^ 
speecheiL; :;d Students are re- 
quired to concentrate on the 

^ informative messagc^s. (Fo^ 

ex£UTiple, another teacher or 
student may come in to talk, 
disturbing mUsic may be 
played, a. film may be shown 
.in the next room.) 

8. \ Students should take the 

N^eacher-prepared- test on the 
points and important 
information in • speeches . 

9. Working in small; .groups , , 
students shbuld,j^iscuss their 
test results, t^ir notes, and 
their listen i^^fS|Sehavior during 
the speeches.-;:^^' 

Activities ' for the cc^j|lusion of the 
unit on informative discourse 

Pi, Students shoulcKanalyze a complete 
informative speech from the per- 
spective offered in this ^^i^jand^ 
the preceeding- unit on organization. 
• Thel teacher has a variety of ways 

to secure jan acceptable informative 
:: speech f or studertt^^analyscSs 
^ example, recent issues ' of XU^aX 
Speeches-, volumes of ^collected 
ispeeches with commentary like 
Contemporary American Speeches , 
copies of student ^work from 
-previous semester^, and students 
Currently involved in a forensic 
'progir^ may offer excellent 
examfiles for analysis. 

Studerits should present four- to 
six minute speeches Using^ the 
skills and meeting the guidelines 
presented in this and earlier - y 
units. * 



1. Specific criteria from this 
^^nit would focus attention on: 

a; Formation of a proper sub- 
ject sentence 

b. Proper selection of main 
points / 



Variety in effective use 
of methods of amplifica^ 



tidri 



d. Demonstration o^f effective 
listening skills 

Specific criteria from earlier 
chapters would focus attention 
On : 

a. Delivery 

(I.) Factors in the public 
speaking setting 

2.) Vocal; delivery 

3 .) Physical delivery 

b; Language Qualities 

1 » ) Appropriateness 

2. ) Clarity 

3. )' Dynamism 

- r\ 

c. Organization 

1. ) Patterns of organiza- 

tion 

2. ) Introductions ■ . \ 

;5 _ _ I .. 1 

3. ) Conclusions 

e . • - ' - 

4. ) Outlining 



INSTRUCTIOIW L ASSES SMgy 



A unit test jnay be constructed, to _ _. 
evaluate student understanding of basic 
terms and concepts,. Items that coUld' 
be included in the test to check under- 
standing :at recall and comprehension 
levels would ask istildents to : , 

A. List seven general guidelines for 
forming subject sentences 



B. selbcb seven paraphraoed general 
guidibiihes for forming subject 
sehturice§ from a list of responses 

' ' *K 

C. tist five general guidelines for 
forming main points 

vD. Explain (in his/her own vyords) 

fivis general guidelines for forming 
main points 



E. Evaluate student analyses of speech 
fragrnents from the viewpoint of 
appropriate main points 

i?. Evaluate main points created by 
students 

G. Colicct and score student identi- 
fications of methods of amplifica- 
tion 



List ten methods of amplification 



Define (in his/her own words) ten 
methods of amplification 

G. List^nine general guidelines for 
improving listening .skills 

H* Select nine paraphrased general 

guidelines for improving listening 
skills from^ a list of responses - 

Some of the work prepared in the lean- 
ing activities |«y 'fgi^j^^aluated . 



For exa: 





A. Co l^H^^^&nd score stodfent identi- 
ficatidns of the violated guide- . 
lines for f canning subject sentences 

B. Evaluate student analyses qf speech 
' fragment^ fipm the viev^oint of 

apprbp>riate .subject sentences ' ^'^'^ 

C. Evaluate subject sentences created ' • _ 
by students . ' :^ 

D: Collect and score student ic3enti'~ W 
ficationis of violations for -forming * 
main points • " *V 



III. 



Evaluate student analyses of jnethods 
of amplification in speech frap'ments 



H. 



I, 



The learning ad^ivities that x:om"e .at 
the conclusion of this unit require 
^tu^ents . to operate at higher levels 
.^"^^y^^^. ^^<^ synthesis using the- 
content of - the unit. Tochers may 
want.to assign addition* weight to ' 
the following learning ^tivi ties when 

"^^-^^v^^^^^-^ students '-^ grades for the 
unit^^ ' 



Evaluate student speeches amplify- 
ing an abstract concept 

Collect and_scpre':J5tudent identi- 
.^^^^.^^^^s of viole^tibns of the 
general guideliri^B for listening 

Evaluate s1:udent analyses of 
sample narrative, c3escriptlv.e , and 
expository speeches 



A. 



Analysis of a complete informative 
speech from' perspectives offered 
in this unit and, eiriier unit fe- 

^ ^^.^f ". ^'o six-minute speech demon- 
strating conpetence in the^ skills 
•of this unit; and -earlier units 
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UNIT SIX 



SPEAKING 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

It is clear the roles of persuader arid 
peirsuadee are not mutually exclusive, 
and becoming a critical"" c^id aware per- 
suadee does not preclude becoming a 
successful persuader - in fact, it 
ought to encourage it. . . . The student 
of persuasion in an information age ^ 
ought to observe himself being persuaded 
and ought to try to discover m^ans of 
applying this self-analysis to the 'real 
world' and the marketplace of ideas .-^ 



Charles d. Earson 
Persuasion: Reception and 
Responsibility 

Professor Larson ' s ibiriiTient on the twin roles 
of persuader and -persuadee highlights how 
students may benefit from studying persuasion 
both as speakers and listeners. Students as 
speakers should give serious study to 'the 
ways in which they can win assent to claims 
in order to enlist the - cooperation and sup- 
port ^of others. This is a basic speech 
skill in a highly interdependent society. ' 
At the same time, responding to persuasion 
as a listener remains one of the majbir- methods 
jpf. making decisions for- each of us. The 
critical persuadee realizes th^|iljhe .or she 
will' necessarily be persuaded — his or her 
concern is deciding how to be persuaded 
wisely- In our society there simply is no 
reasonable way- for - an - individual to avoid 
both making persuasive attempts to influence 
others and responding to the pers\iasiye_ 
efforts of others. _The persuasive skills - 
studied must then address students in their - 
combined roles of ethical persuader and aware, 
critical persuadee.^ 

_ _ ^ - >" 

Two difficulties become apparent when one 

looks at current instruction in peri^asidn in - 
the secondary School - speech classroom . The 
first problem is a bias in favor of . the 
persuader. The skills needed by the would- 
be persuader are the primary focus of instruc- 
tion; training for the "consumer" of persua- 
sion is slighted. As Gary Crbnkhite^^ 
expressed it", we have tended to "devote our 
efforts almost exclusively to improving the 
offensive arsenal of the persuader an (3^ have 
so little to say about the means by which 
the listener can defend himself against such 
weapons*-"^ A great deal of time is spent 
presenting persuasive messages > but little 
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time is spient- critically evaluating them 
frbiti a receiver's point of view. The second 
problem is that some basic skills that would 
help right the imbalance are; often not given 
concentrated study in the public, speaking 
course. Consideration of such things as 
tests appropriate to various forms of - evi- 
dence and reasbfciiny may be reserved for 
advanced courses in argumentation and debate. 
These skills are too itnportant to be placed 
in courses that may appeal orily to intellec- 
tually gifted students. The skills of a 
critical peirsUadee need to Be given due 
consideration in -the basic public speaking 
course as well. ' 

This unit is designed to develop the skills 
of students in the sending' and receiving of 
messages - designed to influence others. . The 
first section presents guidelines f or ' forming 
persuasive propositions. fhi^ section should 
aid students in -focusing their'' thihk'ihg upibri 
the specific purpbses of persuasive messages; 
The second section deals with the difficult 
steps of analysis involve'd in cj^termining 
the proper contentions to advance in support 
of a propbsi'tion . This section will help J 

, students understand the nature of - persuasive ■ 
discourse^ - -The -third section concentrates ^ 
on -important tests to apply to types of' - - 
evidence. Students will learn how to evalu- 

. ate the evidence used to support contentions, 
The fburth sectibri concerns the dimensions 
of - source "credibility . Students will gain 
greater awareness of aspects of a speaker^' s • 
character and personality that may influ^ence .• 
attempts at persuasion. The fifth sectibri 
explbres the interesting area of motivational 
appeals. Students will think about needs 
and desires within themselves that may. pro- 
vide per suaders : with opportunities for in- 

^fluence. The sixth section presents some 
factors that the critical listener shbUlS^be 
aware of -in persuasive messages.' The sections, 
of this unit provide many valuable perspec-r 
tives through! which students can gain greater 
awareness and more complete understanding erf 
the many forces that bperate when irtes^^ges 
are designed to influence receivers. . 

Teachers may wish to consider the _ f ollpy/ing 
two special suggestions when dealing with 
the content of this unit. The first -/sugges- 
tion relates to -Student ability to analyze, 
persuasive propositions and the proof require- 
ments of particular audiences. It is recom- 
mended that students work together in small 




groups . analyzing dach other's propositions, 
determining the contentions . that will have 
to be advanced, arid bvalilatihg the quality 
of evidence using appropriate tests'. Whisn 
small group interaction is qsed to analyze 
issues of this kind, important concerns are 
expressed and .worthwhile discussion often 
results. ^ 

Th^ second suggestion for working with thi:^ 
unit relates to the factors of critical 
listening. It is recommended that teachers 
prepare "students to be critical listeners , 
by spending- ample time analyzing sample 
written speeches. These samples should be 
mastered before students attempt to critique 
each other ' s classroom presentations. 
Critical listening skills are not easy to 
develop. Cbhsequehtly , teachers may want to 
devote considerable-time to exercises espe- 
cially designed to foster skills related to 
th^ critical analysis of persuasive mess- 
ages. 

INSTROeTiONAL O&JECTIYES 

l\ INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FDR.GENERAb 
. . GUIDELINES FOR FORMING A PROPOSITION 

a; T'he student will be able' to name 
three general guidelines for -form- 
ing the proposition of a persuasive 
speech. ^ 



D. 



The- student will be able to select 
three paraphrased general guid^-^ 
lines for forming propositions from 
a list of response;S. 

Given sample prbpbsitibhs , the 
student will be able- to identify 
the general guidelines violated; ' 

G^Ven sample s]t>eech. fragments the 
student Will be able to determine 
what the appiropriate prDpbsitibns 
would be. ' 



II, 



E. Given various topics, the student 
will be^able tb create prbpositions 
o that meet the; three general guide- 
lines. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES' FOR GENERAL 
STEPS FOR DETERMINING CONTENTIONS 



B: The. student will bb -ible^^ select - 
three paraphrased general- siseps for 
determining contentions -from a list 
of responses . • 

C. Given sample situations iiivolvihq 
speakers, topics, arid audiences 

, which omit steps for determining ; 
contentions,' the student w;Lll be 
able to identify which of the steps 
has been omitted. 

D. Given sample -speech fragments with 
c3cscriptions ,of the situations, the 
student will be aiple to analyze the 
speech fragments in the light of 
the guidelines . for determining con-- 
tentions. ' 

.Given various persuasive proposi- 
tibns and speech situations', the ; 
student will be able to create con- 
tentions l^hat me^t the general 
guidelines. ; 

III. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR* SUPPORT- 
.ING CONTENTIONS WITH EVIDENCE^' 

A. The, student will be able to name > 
three test's of specific instances^, 
three tests of testimony, and four" 
test^ bf statist;ics . ' • - . . 

' _ t« 

B. The student will be able to match, 
labels of evidential tests with 
descriptions of .'the tests. 

G:. Given sample mini -arguments, the 
: student wilj: be able to identify • . 

^ violations' of evidential teSts hy 

type . . ^ - ' 

f),. Given a- sample speech fragment,; / 
the student will be able to ,ana:lyze 
the use of evidence in the frag- 
ment . . . 

E; The student-will be able tb c6h- 

struct a one- to two-minute speech 
on a^ proposition of his or her 
choice , properly utilizing^ll 
three kinds of evidence. 

IV. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR DIMENSIONS 
OF SOURCE CREDIBILITY 



The student will be able to identify, 
three^gerieral steps- for determining 
contentions to advance in support 
of persuasive propositions. 
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The student will be able to name 
four dimensions of source credi- 
bility. ^ 
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B. The studentv will be able to* mc^tqh 

: dimensions of 3ource credibility • 

with dQScriptibhs of those dimbh- 
♦ ^idns . ^ 

C. The stUjjaept will be abie £9 identify 
dimensions of source cred^bil^ity 
used in aampie sentences. ^ 

b. Given, sample speech fi^agments/ the 
student will:-^5e able to analyze, the 
use dimensions of source 
credibility^ • * ^ 

^ ^.'^ 

E:^ The student will bp' able tO- crecTte 
spefech introductions utilizing at 
. ' least two dimensions of source 
credibility. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR MOTIVA- 
TIONAL/APPEALS 

i __ . " . I ■_ __ _ _ . _ _ _ V _ . 

a:' The student will be able to name 

two classes of motivational appeals-. 

B. . The student will be ^le to match 

-two classes of motivational ^appeals^ 
jvith descriptions of those' classes / - 

C. Given brief descriptions of motiva- 
tional appeals, the student will be 
able to identify the'^ciass to which 
the appeal belongs. 

D. Given sample persuasive messptges , - ^ 
the student will' be able to analyze^ 

^ the use of motivational appeals. 

E; The student will be able to .con- 
- struct a one-*to three-minute 

speech -utilizing both personal and 
public interest appeals. 

' . er-.^ : __i._L 

' INSTRUeTieNAb OBJECTIVES FOR CRITICAL 
hiSTENING SKILLS : 

A. The student will b©- able to i^denti f y 
the following - factors that ate im- 
portant to a critical listener: 
two^uses of emotional appeal^, 
three attention diverting* strate- 
gies, "and appropriate tests for 
five common forms of reasoning. 



B. 



C. 



The student 11 be able to match 
labels of critical listening factors 
with descriptions of those factors: 

Given sample sentences,- the student 
will be afele to * identify the criti- 
cal listening fach:or, that shbuld * be 
applied. _ 



^^*D. 'Given a samples - hypothetical ' speocR 
; : fragment, the student will b'^able 
to analyze the fragment in the 
light of critical' listening factors: 

f * 

CONTENT OUTLINE . . ' 

_ V . : ^ . ._. .: . 

i: Persuasive speeches are constructed • 

- atound a central purpose the speaker 

wants to achieve. A proposition is a 

single declarative sentence that 

idehtifj.es the central idea ajid the 

major goal of »a persuasive speech. 

Three guidelines may be offered for- 

forming persuasive pVoposit^ions^. 



A. The first guide-rine requires that 
the proposition be perceiVed by ' 
the listener as controversial . 



1. Persuasive proposition^ . are 
perceived as making challenge- 
able claims on listeners-'' 
beliefs, attitudes, and/or 
actions. Listeners are being 
asked to accept or reject a 
disputable claim. ^When 

' eiraluating propositions, list- 
eners are doing more than 
trying to understand the idea 
advanced . . 

2. Persuasive propositions do not 
'*t:ommonly' cen1:er arouii^d_ matters " , 

which can be resolved by direct 
bbservatioh, conducting an^ 
Experiment, or referring tb- 
appropriate source of printed 
' information. If- there total 
agree^ient that reliably -means • 
of -verification are pcssibie^ / 
propositions need Hot be argued. 

_ . h> 

3. propositionS:J^do mo±e than, pare - 
sent accepted "facts" for* 
listeners. Statements requir- , 
ing no further juistif ication 
will be "facts" as understood 
by particular au4i-ences-_ Pro- 
positions differ''froih "facts" 

in that they require s^uppbrting , 
proof before they^v/ill- be 
accepted' listeners.^ 

Trif^ SQCo^:d guideline requires that ... 
the' pr6posi»tion identify, in a 
specific way, what is ' tb be ^believed 
or what action is to be taken. 
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The following propositions are 
too vague to meet the guideline: 



a. Sbmcthirig should j;>G 3ohG 
^to improve lunches in the 

"high school cafeteria:- . 

i ' ■ 

b. High school student:: are 
given too mubH frGeclom. . 

2: The propositions above itiay *feo 
focused to- meet the guideline: 

. * ' a. A full-time professional 
nutritionist should be 
hired -for the high school 
cafetervia; 

b. A minimum of three communi- 
; ' cation credits, three 

science ■ credits , and throe 
;math credits should- be - 
required of all student;^ 
befoire graduation from 
high school . 

C ,. 

The third guideline requires a 
'proposition tc m eet all of the 
standards ' for forming a ^subject ' 



sentence in an informative speech. 
Those standards are: 

1. The proposition should contain 
a single focal idea. 

2. The proposition should be 
phrased 'in clear, unbiased 
language - ' 

3. The proposition shoui^d be 
expressed as a simple sentence. 

'4*. The proposition should -be a, 
^declarative sentence 

5. The proposition should He 
apprbf^riate to the occasion. 

6. The proposition should| be cap- 
able of being adequately sup- 
ported within^' the , speaking time 
limit imposed-^ 



7. 



The proposition should reflect 
consideration of audience 
interest, knowledge, and 
attitudes . 



It. 



tt is iinportant%to proceed system- 
atically when determining the major . 

gntentions to advance '^in support of a 
persuasive proposition*^ By way of 
Introduction to the- task of selecting 
contentions, students should review 



suggestions for forming the main points 
of an informative speech. In .large 
measure those sugqestibris apply here' 
as- well: When fdciisiiig ttibre particu- 
larly on persoas;ivc discourse, throe 
stops may be followed when determining 
the contentions to. advance. 



A. 



Da te-rmi£i^ 4v^Ua t 



to the subject term of the pr oposi - 
tion . For example , consider these 
pz'opositions : 

1. There is lifTo on Mars. 

f - - - - - -. 

a. Subject' term: .Mars 5 

b. Quality attributed: life 

2: This year * i3 - Senior ClasiJ prod r- 
; tion was the best play our hign 
schoQi has _ ever ■ done . 

' a. Subject term: senior 
class play 

b.. Quality • attributed : "best" 

3- Our high school should start a' 
gymnastics tisam. 

a. Sulbject term- - 'gymnastics 
team , 

b: Quality- attributed : de- 
sirability — desirable 
consequences will follow 
' if we have a gymnastics • 

team^ 



B . Determine the measures , standards , 
• or criteria members of an -audience 
will use when - deciding whether or 
nbt to KttrijDute the quality in 
question tb the subject term of 
the proposition. Consider parallel 
examples from *A' abov§- 



By what stan^^ards will your'> 
audience decide whether br not 
there is life on Mars? - - 
Possibilities would include; 

a. An audience may want to 
know about cbhditions on 
Mars th^t Could support 
life. ' . 

b. An audience may want 
testimbhy frbm qualified 
experts- that such a thing 
is possible^ 
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CI An audience may want to see 
photographs taken of Mars 
by satellites or spiace 
missions . 

By what standards 'or criteria 
will your audience judge the 
quality of a senior class play? 
Possibilities would include: 

a; The number of students who 
participated might be im- ; 
: • portanf: . 

• _ / ■ ; ; 

b. The ' nurnber of people who 
attended the perfonrfence 
might be 'important. 

c- The opinions of involved ^ 
students and - supervisors 
. might be important. 

d. - Comparisons with particular 

earlier productions might- 
' be important. 

e. The talent of the actors 
might be important. 

f. The quality of the Cos- 
tumes might be important - 

g. The quality of the set 
design might" be important?. 

By what standards or criteria 
will your audience judge the 
desirability of having a^ym- 
nastics team? Possibilities 
would include: 

a. The number of- student's who 
have expressed an interest 
and willingness to partici- 
pate might be important. 

b; The availability of space 
might be ' important . 

c. The availability of a 
trained- coach to work with 

' Jt the team might be impor- 
tantf. 

d. The costs of setting- up- 

and isustaining the program 

: migl^ be important. 

e. Consideration of other ways 
through which interested 
students Could learn gym- 
nastics might be important. 



Determine ' the , relative importance 
of the various criteria in the 
minds of yoarv^audionce .* Select 
and shape the; contentions you. 
present based on the jmost salient 
criteria for your audience and 
any time re-strictibiis . 

1. Consider which criteria are 
going to.be most important to 
your audience as they decide' 
to accept or reject your 
proposition about life on Mars 

2. Consider which criteria arc 
going to be :;inost important to 

/ ybur audience? as* they decide 
to accept or reject your - 
proposition about the »3enior 
* . class play. \ 

3. Consider which criteria are - - 
going to be rpost important to 

as they decide 
reject your pro- 
position aboi.t the gymnastics 
tearri- 



your audienc(> 
to ^accept or 



III. The principal forms c 



if in persuasive speakirfa are specific 



f evidence used 



instances, testimony , j ^^nd statist4-GS- . 



T 



Appropriate tes^s ^eeQ to be app lied 
to each of -t^ese- typgbrdf evidence 
whenever they are used to support a 
contention or argument.. Speakers and 
listeners, should be reminded that 
gnany of the methods of amplification' 
useful for sh-aring information may 
also serve persuasive functions. 

A. In using specific instances to 

support an argument , the speaker 
attempts to prove a moi:^ general 
conclusion by citing specific 
examples, instances, or illustra- 
tions.; Appropriate tests of 
specific instances include: 



Li^eners and speakers should 
be concerned about the number 
of specific instances which 
may be citfd in support of a. 
general cbrclusion. There is 
no hard and fast. rule about 
what consitutes a "sufficient" 
number, but communicators heed 
to be wary of sweeping general 
izatibns that ^ke unqualified 
claims about "all" or "every" 
based on a limited number of 
specific instances - 
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2. Listeners and speakers need to 
dpcide if the specific instances 
tha% ihay be cited are truly 
typical. -Instances should bis 
fairly chosen from the larger 
c^ass they are purported to. 
represent. Specific instai;ices 
cited shbulS hot be the excep- 
tions or the Unusual. ^ - - 

3. Listeners and leakers need to 
determine if it is possible to 
account for any instances which 
might be Gbritirary to the argu- 
ment or opposite to thoseused.: 
A general conclusion is oot 
well supported if significant, 
unaccounted for exceptions 
exist. 

In using testimony , the speaker 
attempts to rely on the exact words 
of some authority or witness to 
support an argument. The strength' 
of - an- individual ' s testimony may 
rest on learning and intelligence, 
honesty and integrity, or special- 
ized knowledge from personal inves- 
tigation or observation. Appro- 
priate tests of testimony include: 
It 

1. Listeners and speakers need 
to ask if the source of the 
testimony has had the oppor- 
tunity - tb observe and - study 
the situations, conditions, 
or event^ being reported. 

a. It is preferable if the 
source of the - testimony 
actually witnessed the 

: actions, events, or condi- 
tions reported rather than 
inferred them from 
actions, events, or ^cTdndi-^ 
tions. But sources ^of 
testimony may be ••competent • 
'if they: can draw on accur- 
ate relevant , and reliable 
irifbrmatibri when making 
their j udgment . 

b. It is preferable if the 
source of the testimony had 
the opportunity to bbserve 

^ and study- th^reported- - - 
events over! a rather extend- 
ed period of time, rather 
than basing his claim on a 
single, limited observation. 



2 1 Eisteners and speakers need - 
to be concerned that the source 
of the testimony is reasonably 
uhbiaspd. A source may. be said 
tb b« biased when self -interest 
or preconceived attitudbs limit 
ability to render an objectiy'e 
opinion. ^ 

3. Listeners arid speakers need 
^tg ask if the sburce. of the 
testimony is a competent au- 
thority in the area under dis~ 
cuss ion. Expertise is not 
transferable from, one field to 
another. 

In using statistics to support an 
argument, a speaker relies on 
riumerical data to point out _in-_ 
creases br decreases, tb emphasize 
largeness or smallnessy or to show 
how phenomena are correlated. 
Communicators are reminded that 
statistics often need to be inter- 
preted arid persorialized to Have 
maximum impact in a presentation. 
Appropriate tests of statistics 
include: 

1. Listeners and speakers need to 
know^if statistics : come from a 
reliable source. Special know- 
ledge and training is required 
of those who complete the com- 
plicated tasks of gathering, 
arialyzing, and reporting s^ta- 
tistics. Only reliable source^ 
will present an accurate pic- 
ture o^ a given situation 
through statistics. 

2. Listeners and speakers need to 
ask if the statistics were 
collected at the proper time 
and cover a sufficiently long 
period of time. 



The seasbn of the year, 
the day of the week-, arid 
the time of day when sta- 
tistics are collected can 
make a gignificant 
difference in interpreta- 
tion. 

The period. of time over 
which statistics are col^^^ 
lected must be long enough 
to ensure that temporary 
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fluctuations are not 
'tciteirpreted ' as trends. 
Short and long rancje 
effects also are not to^ 
be confused: 

.. '§, Listeners and speakers need to 
* ask if enough statistical data 

is presented to support the 
contention being advanced. 
, This test corresponds to the 
"sufficiency" test of specific / 
instances — are the statistics 
based on a large enough sample? 

4. Listeners and speakers neei^ to 
ask if the statistics presented 
arc representative. This test 
; corresponds to the test of - 

specif ic ' instances- which asks 
if the instances cited are 
typical. 

IV. The J8caience*s*perceptions of a speaker 
can be" orie of the most powerful influ- 
ences leadimg the audience to accept 
or reject the attitude, belief, and/or 
action the speaker proposes. Four key 
dimensions of source credibility may 
be .studied~to gain a better understand- 
ing of .;t:he ways perceptions of the 
speakerj affect attempts at persuasion. 
It should be- remembered that source 
■ credibility' is situational: factors 
relating to 'the particular source, 
occasion^ auftience , purpo^ie , etc., 
will detNerminfe the degree to which any 
of the. ffeur :dimehsibns;is especially 
any given time.^ 

er ' s perceived CQmp etehce " 
:nsion of source credibil- 
is important^ for the" 
:o be perceived as one. who ^ 
ifications to speak on the 
.Methods whiqh may be used 
to enhance perceived cbmpete;nce _ 
inciudfe : ( 

1. A speaker may demonstrate that 
he or she is qua! if ied ^through 
special study and/or experience 
to^speak on the - topic . Strong 
personal interest in and in- 
vblvement with the top it: are 
also ways of demonstrating 
comp e t e n c e . z^.- 

2. The speaker may take care to 
present a weii-organizecS speech 



\ 




* which the audience can follow. 
Ji diyorqanizod speech usually 
reflects noqatively on a 

• siioaker's intelliqonce and 

^ ability. 

. ♦ 

3. A speaker may demonstrate, 
familiarity • with authorities 
in tiie field beihg discussed: 
Using the testimony of those . 
persons the audience ^ will rec- 

: bgriize as expert! may J-ncrease 
a speaker's credibility^ 

4 . A speaker may .dembnstrate^com- 
petdnce by associating him or 
herself with other highly 

^ credible individuals. Some- • 

times speakers _ a^e introduced 
'by highly credible individuals : 
Sometimejs speakers -directly _ 
remind the audience of associa- 
tions with admireca people- 

B: The speaker's perceived simil ari ty 
to an audience is a dimension of . 
source credibility^ It is helpful 
if a speaker can identify cominon 
ground with the audience and be 
.perceived to resemble the audience^ 
in significant ways . ^^thqds which 

- may be used tb enhance perceived 
similarity Would include: 

1. Aspects of a speaker's hpn--^ 
verbal behavior inay be _ import- 
ant. Clbtlxing/, g^oomiq^, pos- 
ture, gestar^e'> bodi^y^movement , . ^ 
amount and direclfion of eye 
contact, interpersonal dist- i 

' ance,:body orientation, stc. 

may all^^provide cues by which ^ 
the audience will perceive the 
speaker as similar or dis- 
siinilar to themselves. 

2 . A speaker may openly announce 
agreement with the concerns 
and position of the audience 
on particular issues and 
points. 

3. A speaker may clearly separate 
his- or her position from an, «^ 
idea, position , group, or 
institution; which the audience 
opposes or holds to low esteem^^ 
In this way _the_ speaker ih 
perceived as simila;r to the 

_ audience by being 'disassociated 

JI^Q^ / , * from ideas the^udience opposes. 
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Thq speaker's perctsived itidra l 
character is a dimension of source 
credibility. It^is important ' Cor 
the speaker to be perceived as one. 
who has desirable personal quali- 4 
ties: Qualities that are seen as • 
desirable will vary from audience 
to audience, but one m^qht exp'ect 
listeners to honor such qualitiei; 
as sincerity, trustworthiness, 
dynamiism, and a sense of hiimbr — 
especially when it comoS-at the 
speaker's expense. Methods which 
may be used to enhance perceived 
moral character -would' include: 

1. The speaker may . demonstrate 
personal behavioral commitments 
to the position being advocated. 
Audiences tend to believe more 
readily those who have actually 

^^done something in line with the 
iDelief., Attitude, and/or action 
^ being proposed. 

2. The speaker may ciemohstrate the /" 
ability^ to understand and rea- U \ 
Son cogently about more than 
one-side of an issue. "Fair- 
ipinded" individuals able to 
fcoh^ider alternative points of 
view are*bften perceived as 
having high credibility. 

3. ; Speakers may seek to demon- 

strate that they embody impor- 
tant audience aspirations. 
Speakers should demonstrate 
that they posses^ qualities an 
audience can "look up to." 
These may be qualities the 
audience- adini res , but has hot 
yet attained. 



'n.st\:..il:e 



■^2. A ijpoaker -fnay demon .st:V..il:e how 
the audience' will benefit 
through acceptance of the j^rp- 

- posal: The speaker can detail 
the rewafrtno^ favorable cbh- 
soquences'to be expectQd'; 

-A s])eaker may enlist motivational 
op])oals to support arguments. Often 
these af^>eais will be presented iil- 
combinations o* clusters.' T|ierc are 
■^^ g major classes of mot ivationaj 
gj4>oa-is T^ 

A. A speaker may use personal ' inte r- 
est appeals to ^f ecus on individuals 
as individuals with their 'Jfcnetimes 
private needs and desires. _The 
following six concerns are fre- 
quently used appeals to personal 
interest. ( 

1. An appeal to self-preservation 
may lend support to an arguj^ 
me^Tt. ■ 

, a. The appeal to self- 

preservation relates to 

- human physiological needs: 
basic bodily "tissUe" 
requirements such as food , 
drink, air, sleep, etc. 

b. The ai-:)peai to self- 
/ pr(iservatioh also relates 
to safety and security- 
needs: protection from 
physical and financial v 
harm or injury; need for 
'structure', orderliness, 
law and predictability in ' 
one '3 environmen t^ frea>- 
dom from fear and chaos . 



The speaker ' s good will toward the 
g^u^^ce is a dimension of source 
credibility-, it is important that 
t±ie^ speaker be perceived as having 
the audience's best interests in 
mind. Methods that may be' used to 
enhance perceived good will ^ 
include : 

1% ■ A speaker may share genuine 
expressions of affection, 
- interest', and respect for the 
^ purpbs^v gbals, and achieve- 
ments of the audience. 
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2. An appeal- to sexual attraction 
may lend support to an argu- 
men t . 

a. With most people , demon- 
~ strating- that with accept- 
ance of the proposal they 
will become more attrac- 
ti\^e to members of the 
opposite sex can be a 
powerful means of support. 



It is recommended that 
public speakers exercise 



some care in uaiiu] this 
appeal . it is Gspoci'ally 
important that it bb. prt*- 
' seritbd tastefully and 
objoctively . 

An ai:^)oai to acquisition and 
saving may lend support to an 
argument . 



a': The most obvious use of 
thir> appeal relates to 
people's desire to earn, 
savo, and spend money 
• wisely. 

b. The appeal, also applies 
to objects' other than 
money. (For example, note 
the interest in beer^ can 
collections ,. stamp collec- 
tions, photdglraph collec- 
tions ^ etc . ) . ' ^ 

An appeal to -Self or group 
esteem may ±end su^port^to an 
argument. 



Self esteeiTii refer'^ to the 
im£i.ge and opinion one has ofl 
one * s self — high or low-- 
positive or negative. Most 
people want to achieve dis- 
tinction or success of some 
kind that will w±'n the re- ; 
spect and admiration of 
those with whom they inter- 
act/ Speakers may demc^n^ 
strate how acceptance of 
proposals will raise the 
self esteem of members of 
the audience, 

•The concept' of group esteem 
is ^the idea of favorable 
distinction and admiration 
applied to a club, city, 
state, nation, etc. 



An appeal to personal enjoyment . 
ma? lend -Support to an argument ."^ 
Pleasures would include such 
things as : 

a. Access to and the -.ability 
to enjoy the comfott^, 
luxuries, ^nd so-'called 
"good-things~in-lif e" 



b. 



i 
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Doincj tirinqr: far fun-^ 
pLirt Lc i patiinq Lii iritor-_ 
(.>!itijiq activities- whicli 
have ho r.oribiir.- purpone 



\ 



c: PlccKsant fitimulation di- 
rectly throuqh one or more 
sense's 

(j. 'An axij-ieal to creativity may 
lend sui^port to an argument: 

a. Creativity may be thbuqlit 
of in relation to the 
creative arts: ' 

b. ; Creativity may be thought 

c5^ in relation to building 
with physic^^l objects. 

c. creativity may be thought 
of xn relation to organiz-' 
ing people into successful 
units. 

A speaker -may use pabli^ interest 
' appeais in an attempt to x^^:>ersua- 
sive. These appeals focus on/ 
individuals as_ members of sbqial 
groups and publics to whom tney 
have obligations and responsibili- 
ties: Individuals are asked to 
place personal interests in the^ . 
background while they consider the 
interests of thp community.^ and .the 
larger public: Examples of this 
type pf appeal would include times 
when : 

1. Members- of a jury-are told to 
focus on the -facts, and law, 
aqd their doty : to see that _ • 
justice is done when reaching 

, a verdict in a case. 

2. Members of a school board are 
asked to put ' the welfare of . 

; * the children o»f the school 
district _ above all else when, 
considering a proposal: 

3. Members of a congregation are 
tdl^ they have .the , re.sponsi- 
bilTty to'^'turn the other 
choek" and "love" their heigh-r 
bors as themselves"^ in their 
daily dealings wij^ others. 



4. citizens of a country are asked 
to demcmstrate ^genuine concern 
arid compassion for the well be- 
ing of others by opening their 
homes to refugees 

There is a need to develop critical 
list ^riin^ ills. Earlier sections of 
th±s„ unit have provided some .means 
through which persuasivo^discburse may 
be evaluated. (For example, focusing 
on the proposition, considering the ' 
contentions, testing the supporting 
evidence, cbrisideririg the speaker's 
credibility, and being aware of motiya^ 
tional appeals are all of interest to 
the<^ critical listener.) Some addition-, 
al aids to the cr^dtical listener are 
presented here by considering two uses^ 
of emotional appeals , three strategies 
of divert:;Lng attention from relevant 
issues, and approi^riate tests for 
five common forms of reasoning. 



Critical listeners shoi 



ire 



of how their epiotions may be eg - ; 
gaged to support propositions . tn 
matters involving the emotions, it 
is a question of ^balance. Emotional 
involvement should not be the sole ^ 
criterion for judging proposition^, 
but ■ the emotions may serve valuable 
functions as part of the total com- 
plex of factors influencing a de-*' 
cision. '^Relevant factors on ;^ich 
to base a decision may be-OVeir- \ 
looked if the emotions are aroused: 
to excessive degrees- 



Listeners need to ask if 
emotionally loaded language is 
being used to circumvent other - 
forms ,of proot , Two particular- 
ways of ^using . emotionally load^ 
ed^ language may- be identified: 

a', : Name-calling x>ccurs when a 
speaker give^ something a 
bad label as a means of 
_ getting people to reject or 
condemn it.:. without examin- 
. ^ng the' ev^<^ence. For 
/ example, to call a student 
a cbvard , dummy, spoiled 
bral:, teachej:*s pet, or 
:?..snob would prejudice; ' 
• ,peopie-^s responses against 
that individual. On an- 
bther leyel/ tp; call a pro- 
gram sbcialistic, undemo- • 



cratic, communistic, or 
fascist wbuld also pre- 
judice respbhsos sb that 
ail relevant evidbhcb 
might never. be considered: 

b. Glittering generality is 

iri sbriie ways the cburitbr- ^ 
part to name-calling. Iri 
this case; words are used 
to cali up very positive 
associations in the mindfe 
bf listeners so that* an ; 
idea or persori is immedi- 
ately approved -and accepted. 
For example, to say b> 
s-tudent was friendly, co- 
bperative , bright , and 
open-minded could go a .long 
way toward' winning - approval 

r before any evidence is con- 
sidered. Likewise, pro- 
grams associated with p(^ace, 
lionOr , f reedbm and democj- 
racy might be -accepted 
because of the favorable 

^ associations these terms 
call to mind. Again, the 
danger is that other rele- ' 
vant factors might not be 
considered • 

Listeners need to ask if theijr 
emotions* are beings directly - 
appealed' to_ as- a means bf in- 
ducing automatic reactions. 
Strong emotions that might be 
aroused include: ^ 

- - - ^ . -- - 

a. Fear_rr Speakers may try to 

win acceptance by arousing 

listener fear in connection. - 

with the purposes or 

cbn sequences of a proposed 

action. / - 



b. - Pity - Speakers may try to 

arouse sym|?athy on behalf 
, . 'bf a cause, sb that listen.- " 

ers will act sblely out of 
; compassion while forgetting 

to. eicamine the facts of the 

matter, 

need' to .be aware 
of how speakers may - attempt - to pre- 
vent futl examination of the-evidr 
ence and reasoning upon which pro- 
pbsitibns are based. ^ Strategies ' 
that: may be usad^to- bl ock full exam- 
lunation' of ^he^ wojfth ^ 



tions would include:^ 
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Aiv. appeal to authority, to a 
"name" or to an iriistitution , ' 
may be made- in-an^ef fo:^t to 
win easy acceptance for a pro- 
position* (For example, the 
Secretary of State, a Nobel • 
prize winner, or the American 
Medical Association may be 
quoted to silence opposition.) 

a. A critical listener defends^ 
agaanst this appeal by 
checking all -author ities 
against the tests of testi- 
mony presented earlier in 
this unit . 

b. A critical listener does- 
nbt let -the opinion of an ' 
authority become the sole 
criterfcnof judgment; she 
also considers other rele- 
vant factors. 

An appeal to tradition or 
custom may be made in which a 
speaker reco visits' how something 
has always been dealt with in 
the past. 

a. A critical listener tries 
to. discover if there are 
any factors in the present 
situatiph that cal-l for a 
change- from past practices 
or policies. ^ 

b. A critical listener does 
not let tradition become 
the sole criterion by 
which a proposition, is 
judged . 

An attack on the cbmpetence _dr 
character of the advocate of , 
a proposition may be substituted 
for an examination of the rele- 
vant issues at hand. 

a. A critical listener keeps 
the relevant tests pf 
testimony and dimensions 
of source credibility in 
mind whenever sources of 
pirbpbsitidns are being 
attacked. 

' b. A critical listener gives 
major consideration tb the 
worth bf a prbpbsition and 



keeps the personal quali- 
ties of its advocate sub- 
ordinate,. 



Critical -listeners need to be aware 
of the various ways they may be . 
asked to^ link evidence; to proposi- 
tions. The study of the linking 
or cbrihectihg that takes ^ place be- 
tween evidence and-Conclusions is 
the study of the process of reason- 
ing. Critical listeners should be 
familiar witK various forms of 
rea'soning and know the apprbpriate^ 
tests. Ambng the most -common forms 
bf reasoning are the following: 

1. Reasoning from Parallel Case - 
The listener is presented- with 
two cases that 'have like char- 

^acteristics. It is then argued 
that because the two cases ate 
similar, a conclusion drawn. 
about or_a quality attributed 
to' ' one of the cases must be^^ 
trlie bf and apply to the second 
case as well., Appropriate 
tests of this form of reasoning 
include : 

a. Similarity of Essential 
Aspects - The listener must; 
determine if; the: two cases 
are similar in the essential 
aspects that relate - tb^ and 
affect- the conclusion the 
speaker is attempting to 
draw. 

b. Adequate Expl^hatibn bf- 
^ Differences - If the lis- 
tener determines that the 
two cases are different; in 
significant respects, the 
speaker must demonstrate- 
that significant - similari- 
ties outweigh the differ- 
ences. 

2. Reasoning from Sigh ^ The lis- 
tener is asked to take^the 
presence bf one item as an in- 
c3±cation of the presence or 
absence of another item. 
Appropriate tests bf thi_s fbrm 
of reasbhihg include : 

a. Reliability of the r:ign - 
The listener should ask 
how constant, sure, or 
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close is the relationship 
attributed to the two 
items; Is the - alleged- sign 
-a certain indication, a 
' likely indication > or just 
a possible indication of 
the conditions or action 
named in the speaker * s 
claim? 

b. Possible Sign Disrupters - 
The listener heeds to ask 
if any - factors may - have 
■ interfered with the rela- 
tionship; that normally 
exists between the items 
mehtibhed in the speaker's 
claim. -Few sighs are 
absolutely reliable, soa 
listener needs to be alerts 
for factors that might up- 
set ^lleged sign relation- 
ships. 



c. Nonreciprocal ' Signs - The 
listener ^needs to ask if 
the relationship between 
the items works ih only one 
direction. it may -be that 
"x" usually indicates the 
presence or absence of "y" , 
but "y". does not necessari- 
ly indicate the- presence or 
absence of "x". 



Reasoning from Alternatives - 
the listener isj asked to accept 
the speaker's claim because all 
of -the other -possibilities have 
been systematically discredited. 
Appropriate tests of this form 
of reasoning include: 

a . Exhaustive - List- of - Alter- 
natives - The listener 
should c3ecide if all rea- 
sonable alternatives to 
the speaker's positibn_ 
have -been presented . The 
speaker may have chosen not 
to consic3er the alternatives 
that are in reality prefer- 
able to the position beinrj 
advanced . 

b. Separable Alternatives - 
the listener should decide 
if tlio X)bs5;ibilities con- 
sidered are distinct and 
separate; They must be 
capable of beincj divided in 



such a way that the; 
elimination of one or more 
leaves the remaining alter- 
natives intact. 

>' . 

c. Fair Treatment of Alter- 
natives - The listener 
should decide if the speak- 
er may have slanted the 
presentation- of alterna- 
tives to avoid giving 
credit to their good points 

4. Ffeasbnihg from' Causation - the^ 
listener is- asked to accept ah 
argument that moves forward_in 
time from the designation of a 
producer to a description of 
what will be produced (cause- 
effect) or backward in time 
from a description of what has 
been produced to an identifica- 
tion of what _ produced it 
(effect-cause). Appropriate 
tests for causal reasbhing in- 
clude the following • 

a. True Cause - The listener 
should ask if the items 
described are causally 
connected. A cominon error 
in reasoning occurs when 

: people assume that just 

because one thing cajne\be- 
fore or after sbmething 
else a causal connection 
is justified. 

b. -Capable Cause - the lis- 
tener shbuld ask if the 
factor identified as the 
cause possesses the nec- 
essary weight or force to 
be respbnsible for the 
alleged effect. 



c. Part Cause - Few events or 
conditions can be tracec3 
tb tlie bperation of a sin- 
gle cause so listeners heed 
to be alert for the possi- 
bility that the speaker is 
oyerlookinq a complex set 
of inter la ted causes 
tliat tbqothcr aire res{>bn- 
siblc for an effect. 

d. Couii ter<ictinc/ Cause!; - r.is- 
tehers need to ask if other 
f actor. 'i may be ih operation 
thrit impeele or prevent the 
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- force of the causes the 
speaker has - identified ; 
Any .given cause may come 
into conflict with one or 
more other causes that re- 
duce or negate its effect. 

Reasoning from General Princi- 
ple - The listener is asked to 
apply an acceptedrule or prin- 
ciple to a specific situation 
or 'instance. In this form of 
reasoning - the.- speaker claims 
that certain conclusions about 
the specific situation nec- 
essarily follow because of the 
general principle . Appropriate 
tests of this form of reasoning 
include: 



Truth of the General Prin- 
ciple - The listener- Should 
ask if thegeneral princi- 
ple or rule is true. The 
listener should question 
whether the principle rep- 
resents what actually is 
the case. 



2. 



b. The prppbsitibh must idisrl- 
tify, in a specific way^- 
what is to. be ^believed px 
what action is to be taken. 

c. The proposition mu'st meet 
the guidelines for fbritiing 
the subject sentence of an 
informative speech . 

(Any order is acceptable.) 

Select three paraphrased gen- 
eral guidelines for forming 
propositions from a list of 
responses ; Students should 
place a check mark by each • 
statement that reflects a 
guideline . 



b. 



Propositions focus on 
concrete thoughts or 
actions. 

r 

Propositions should 
be about something 
that has happened in 
the :past five years. 



b. Applicability of the Gener- 
al Principle - The listener 
shG^ld ask if the general 
p>rinciple applies to the 
situation in question. . The 
listener, should determine 
whether the situation under 
consideration falls within 
the class generalized about 
in the principle. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

I. Activities related to general guide- 
lines' for forming a proposition ^ 

A. Before attempting more difficult 
activities it is best' to ensure 
student understanding of the basic 
concepts in the content outline. 
Teachers may ask students working 
individually or in groups to: 

1. Name three general guidelines 
for -forming the x:)roposition of 
a persuasive speech. A sample 
response would be : V 

a. The proposition must be 
perceived by the lintener 
as controversial. 



Propositions should 
cbhtadn between three 
and- five separate 
ideas . 

Prop»ositibns and sub- 
ject sentences meet^ 
many of the same 
standards for proper 
phrasing. 

Propositions --should 
always - include the 
najTies of particular 
individuals. 

Propositions sho.iald 
be about disputable 
concerns . ■ 



Students should identify the gen- 
eral guidelines being violated 
in the samples presented -jbe low. 
If none of -the guideline^ is 
violated, write "none" in the 
space provided . 



1. (Not g 

declara- 



tive 

sentence) 



Which instrument is 
the mo.Gt difficult 
to play in the high 
school band? 



ERIC 



(None) Prostitutior should 

be. legalized in the 
United States. 

(Not There is too much 

specific) competition in 
sports. 

(Not Madison is this 

corLtro- capital of Wiscdn- 
versial) sin . 

(Not a All high schbol 

sin gle- students in Wiscori- 

idea) sin should be re- 

quired to take for-. . 
eign language courses 
and study at least 
two semesters of 
bidldgy. , 



6. (None) The possession of 

mari j uana for per- ' 
sonal use should be 
legalized through- 
out the United 
States. 

(Not . The presi<;ient\of th6 

cbhtro ^ ^ United States -is 
versial) elected to sei^ve a 
four-year terrn. 

8. (kbt _ / A _ It's about" time 

specific) somebody did some- 
thing to help the*^ 
■ poor ■ 

Students should analyze the follow- 
ing speech fragment from the view- 
point of a properly for^ned persua- 
sive proposition. Paragraphs, are 
numbered for student convenience. 
Students should: 

1. Identify and evaluate the prb--^' 
position if it is expressed: 

.2. Develop an appropriate pro- 
position if it is not expressed. 

The speech was given by Kenneth- R. 
Giddens who is a television execu- 
tive for WKRG. It_is entitled, 
"The War We Are Losing: We Can 
Reach the Masses of tHe People by 
Radio." Mr; Giddens delivered hiut 
addre^ii] to the Southern Meeting of 
Delta Sigma Chi in Mobile > Alabama 
bii March 17, 1970.10 



i "While. I shall speak tonight piri^- 
marily about the. struggle being waged 
electronically by radio, tfiat is only 
part of the tontest which is being 
waged for the mind of mah_iri which t'h 
conntry seriously., lags.: The Sdvietis 
are sending cultural grou;^s everywher 
Athletes perform > iDallet troops > aero 
bats , gymr astic unit's ^ tour the world, 
and choral groups sing on every cbhti 
ent.- -The Soviets are • sparing hb 
expense to gain access to the. minds 
and hearts of people everywhere know- 
ing that cultural acceptance anc3 admi 
ration opens the way for the politica! 
and idecO-bgical penetratibn which 

follows . y . 



2 The question may well he asked., "ij 
this battle for mens' minds important' 
and "shbuld we get excited about it?" 
The answer can only be , - "yes-, it is 
important ! And we not only should ge1 
•excited about it, we should do some- 
thing about it ! " 

3 We should see td-it that bur effort 
are increased ;to the extent that we 
compete at least on a basis of equali.t 
of magnitude in; every way in the. sport 
and cultura'l fields, and tha^ our bro^S 
cast^ facilities are enlarged so that c 
nation can compete effectively in that 
part of the arena in which the strugg2 
of the airways is now going on. " 

In evaluating student analyses bf 
this sample speech fragment, teach 
ers may wish to consider the 
f ol lowing-: 

1. Paragraph 2 ends with a very 
general proposition which is 
too vague to focus audience ♦ 
thoughts or efforts — "we 
should do something about it ! " 

2. Paragraph 3 , ^aken as -a. whole, 
would appear to be the speaJ^r 
proposition. The guideline re 
quiring a proposition to con-_ 
tain a single idea is violated, 
The speaker had- mentioned in 
the first .sentence of the 
speech; that his x^rimary concen 
would be radio, but he cannot 
help referring tb bther matter: 
ConiJcquontly , hi;: proposition 
in f:.lv■l^torcnl . 
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Roughly three separate poten- 
tial propositions are contained 
in the third paragraph . This 
third proposition comes -the -_ 
closest to the speaker's over- , 
aii intent. 

a. We should see to it that 
bur efforts are increased 
to -the . extent that we com- 
pete at least on a basis of 
equality of' magnitude in 
every way in the spor t s 
field. . 

b. We should see to it that 
our effort's are increased 
to the extent that we com- 
pete at least on a basis of 
"equity of magnitude in 

.every way in the' cultural 
^ field . 

c. We should see to it that 
bur broadcast -facilities 
are enlarged so that our 
nation can compete effec- 
tively in that part of the 
arena in 'which the struggle 
of the airways Is now go- 
ing on. 

1*he third potential proposition 
violates the guideline calling 
for a simple sentence: The^ - . 
speaker goes -beyond the prefer- 
able simple sentence when ,he 
adds " so that . . , . " 

The guideline calling for a ■-_ 
specific Mentif ication of what 
is to be be/ileved -or what action 
is to' be taken is also violated . 
We are left with something 
like: "We should see to it - - 
that bur broadcast facilities 
are enlarged.-" This does not 
give the audience much guidance 
"6irrd-"fails short of the speaker's 
purpose. 

While), it is very difficult to 
form a proposition when one is 
not cibarly expressed, an ai^- 
prbpriato prbpositibh for ' this 
spee,ch' wbuld be: The United 
States should enlarge its inter- 
national radio broadcasting 
effort. 



- D.^ Students shbuld fbrin persuasive _ ^ . .\ 

propositions on topics of interest - 
to them; ' The 'pr,opositions formed^ 
should comply, with ail of the . 
guidelines studied. ^.Wbrking. in 
■ ' small grbups, students may evaluate' 
- each other's propositions' and , help ; 
'each other select the appropriate, 
proposition for the persuasive ^ 
speech the teacher will assign. 

11. Ac^tivities related to general step's foi' 
deteirTnijiing contentious 

A. Student understanding of _ key con— 

cepts in the content outline shbuldv 
* ^ be checked before moire challenging - 

activities are -attempted . Teachers 
may ask students working individu- 
: • ally or in groups /to: 

1. Identify thr-ee general steps 
for determ/nirig contentions.^ 
to advance in support of pet-- 
suasive -propositions . A sample 

^ response/ would be: 

a. betermine wha't is being 
attributed to- the subject 
term of thfe* proposition . 

b. Determine' the measures or 
criteria members bf an 
audience will use whan 
deciding whether or njpt 
to attribute the quality 
in question to the subject 
term of the proposition. 

c. Determine the relative im- 
portance of the various 
criteria In the minds of 
your audience . - . 

2. Select three paraphrased gen- , 
era! steps for determining con- 
tentions from a list of re- 
sponses. Students shbuld iden- 
tify the statements below that 
reflect the steps by placing 
the appropriate number before 

; - the approj3riate step (Step 1, 

- Step 2 , Stop 3) . 



Determine a list 
of all the weak- 
h o s 5; e s b f your 
j:)ropbsitibh arid 
shafio these as 
your major con- 
tentions . 



liYG 
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b: (step 3) 



(Step 1) 



B. 



Ranfe the possible 
criteria in order 
• of- their impor- 
tance ; to. your 
audierice and 
select: your con- 
tentions accord- 
ingly: 

Decide what char- 
acteristics or 
quality you want 
your.;'audiehce to 
assign to the 
subject of the 
proposition. 

ASk everyone who^ 
already agrees 
with you why they 
accept your pro- 
position and use 
all the reasons 
they giveydu as 
your contentions : 

Decide what stan- 
dards your audi- 
ence is likely to 
_use wFien deter-. . 
mining whether or 
not to assign a 
particular quality 
to ydur Subject. 



Students should identify which of 
the general steps for determining 
cdhtentibAs has been omitted in the 
following situations. ' 

1. Speaker: High school student 
in his junior year 

Audience : 'Students and faculty 
involved in the art department,, 
high school administrators, 
parents., -and interested mem- 
bers of the general public 

Occasion: Gathering in the art 
rooms to display student work 
and present proposals for , 
changes that might improve the 
art program 



o/ ' e. 



^-Step 2 ) 



Time Limit: 
minutes 



Five to seven^ 



Proposition: Our high school 
should offer a course in 
jewelry making. 
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Contentions: 

1. Many students . have de- 
veloped the prerequisite 
metal-wdrkihg skills in 
courses currently offered 
but now have nowhere to 
go in the curricuium to 
advance their training. 

II. Jewelry making would be 
; -a lot of fun for the 
students who took the 
course. 

III. Trained- teachers are 
ready and willing to 
teach the course with 
only minor changes re- 
quired in their present 
schedules . 

IV. There would be use~5 for 
jewelry made in . the 
class . 

A. Some of the objects- 
could be kept by the 
•art department for 
teaching purposes. 

B. Some of the objects 
could be given**away 
as gifts. 

C: Some of the objects 
could be -Sold td- 
interested buyers. 

V. The additional cost of 
the course to the school 
would be minimal. 

A. As mentioned earlier, 
trained teachers are 
already available. 

B. Students couid pay 
for their own 
supplies . 

C: The basic machines 
and tools afe al- 
ready available in 

\ . the school ' s art 

V dcartmcnt . 

VI. Students; trained in 
jewelry making would 
dcivclbi) a ;;|>Gcial sense 
of pride in their artis- 
tic skill : 



VII. 



VIII. 



There is no alternative 
way to l$arn jewelry 
making currently avai-l- 
able in the area; 



ix. 



Some high schools in 
other parts of the state 
are offering very suc- 
cessful jewelry making 
courses similar to the 
one I am proposing. 

Our high school^art 
departrrieht coiild'be -- 
very famous in the state 
for developing the best 
jewelry making course. 



The §tep that has been omitted 
is the third step. The speaker 
forgot to select and shape the 
final contentions in JLinc with 
their relative Importance to 
the audience and the time re- . 
strictidns. _Some of the con- 
tentions advanced quite likely 
would correspond . to important, 
criteria audience members will 
be using in deciding whether ' 
to accept or reject the pro- 
position. Other contentions 
could best be discussed later, 
collapsed under some broader 
heading,. or forgotten. 

Speaker: Presidjfflit of the 
Student Council ^ 

Audience: Student Council and 
Faculty Advisors 



Occasion : 
Meeting 

Time Limit:: 
minutes ^ 



Student Council 



Five to seven 



Proposition : _ The use of mari- 
j uana by students at bur - high ^ ' 
school has increased daring the 
past year. 

Background: This proposition 
is part of a larger argument 
the speaker eventually wants 
to make about the need for 
revised school policies on the 
smoking of marijuana. Before 
she can recommend any plans, 
she has to win audience accep- 
tance of basic propositions 



such as this one about " 
increased use. 

Contentions : 

I. The types^of marijuana 
students are using have 
changed over the past 
year. 

II. The sources that- are ^ 
supplying marijuana to 
the students have 
changed over the past • 
year . 

Ill* several states ihave 

. changed their marijuana 
laws over the past year. 

iV. Opinions of some members 
of the medical profession 
have changed over the 
^ past year. 

The step that has been omitted 
the- first- stfep. The speaker 
' has failed to determine what is 
being attributed to' the subject 
term of He^^-^^oposition and, as 
J a- result, hone\of her conten- ■ 
tibhs aire directly .relevant. 
Contentions .about types of 
marijuana, sources of marijuana 
^ other states' laws, and the 
medical profession's bpihibris- 
db hbt directly -applyto a dis- 
cussion of increased marijuana 
use at her high school.. The _ 
problem is similar to that of a 
' speaker trying to share irifbr-^ 
r matioh whb creates main points 
^ that do not amplify the subject 
sentence. 

3, Speaker: President bf the 
High School Lettermen's Cl^b 

Audience : Members of the 
school board , interested 
students, members bf the- 
c/eneral public in attendance , 
^nd those watching on tele- 
vision 

Occasion: Regular Meeting of 
the School Board 



Time t.ajnit: 
minutei 



Five to seven 
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Proposition: Last year v/as a 
good year for athletics at the 
high school; 



Background : A special item on 
the agenda for this meeting re- 
lates to the direction and 
focus of - the athletic prdgrarri 
at the high school; There has 
Ipeen t<alk of firing the athlet- 
ic diirictor. _ The : President of 
the Lerfeermen' s Club has asked 
for ^ ^portunity to defend 
the -athletic programs ^y- talk- 
ing about last year in particu- 
lar. 

CdntentibAs : 

^ — _ 

I. Last^year was a good year 

for athletics at the high 
school .because the foot- 
ball tearh got new uni- 
' forms . 

II. Last year was a good year 
for athletics at the high 
school because /'ho major , 
schedule changt^ >were 
necessary because of- bad 
weather. 

III. Last ^ear was a good year 
for- athletics - at the high 
school because niosl^ of 
the students out for 
track supplied their own 
shoes so the school dis- 
trict Saved some money. 

IV. Last year was a good year 
for athletics at the high 
school because members of 
the basketball team made 
an average of* seventy-two 
perce^it of their free 
< throws^ 

\. , I 

Most noticeably the second step 
has been omitted. In some 
sense the contentions are re- 
lated to what makes a ."good" 
year, but surely these are not 
the-majpr criteria the audi- 
ence wi^i be using as the^ 
decide whether or not to 
accept: the speaker's proposi- ^ 
'•'tibn about the quality of the 
.athletic prdgrzim. 



Students should analyze the' foliow- 
'ing speech fragment; in the light 
of the gerieralsteps for determining 
contentions: This Activity also 
helps students reviqw the nature of 
persuasive propositibns . It will 
be necessary for students to: 
_ _ _ ^ _ .1 _ : 

1. Identify, evaluate, and possi-' 
- bly reword the propbsitibn 

2. Identify the major contentions 



3. 



Diecide if ^ the contentions meet 
the guidelines: i . 



b. 



Does the speaker appear to 
have a clear idea of what 
is being attributed to ' - - 
- the subject term of the 
proposition and' do the - 
contentions reflect this? 

Would the spea^r * s con- 
ten tibns cbuht as reason- 
able criteria or standards 
in the minds of 'the audi- 
ence? j ' 

Do the dbnt'entibn^ appiear 
to have, been . selected and 
shaped in keeping wit:h the 
importance of various 
criteria in the minds of 
the audience? 



The speech was given by R. F. Shaw who 
is president of MONENCO Pipeline Con- 
sultants- Ltd . it_ is entitle(|^ "Why 
Nuclear Energy! Be Thbughtful^-Nbt 
Emotional." The speech was delivered 
to the Rotary Club District Meeting 
in Sherbrpoke , Quebec in Canada on 
Jxine 17, 1977.1"^ 

"We live in ..a world of fragmentation 
and confrontation . Great minds and 
small have learned to exploit human 
emotions 'to gain their ends. So it is 
with nucliear energy. But the decisions 
should be based on thoughtful assess- 
ment and, as far as we are able, on 
common sense judgment. . . . Here .in 
Canada we must find energy for our 
twenty-three millibh , plus ehbugh to 
deliver an appropriate part of our huge 
surplus wealth to a world, three- 
ciuarters of which is suffering from a 
very inferior standard of living--. . . 
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In ihy view the salvation of our energy 
problems in thfe next thirty to forty 
years depends on coal and nuclear 
energy — both of them. The key is 
nuclfear energy. Let us, therefore, 
consider four questions: — 

1. Do we need nuclear energy? 

2. Are there viable alternatives? 

3. Is nuclear energy ecbhomical? 

4. Is it environmentally safe?" 



In evaluating student analyses of 
the speech fragment, teachers may 
wish to consider the following: 

\ 

1. The speaker's proposition carf 
be drawn out of his statement, 
that^'the salvation of our-- 
energy problems in -the next 
thirty to forty years depends 
on coal and nuclear energy — 
both of them. The key is ^ 
nuclear energy." A look at . 
the four questions the -Speaker 
Itropdses to answer allows us_ 
to reword the proposition to^ a 
jingle idea--Nuclear energy is 
the key to the salvation of our 

^ energy problems in the next 
thirty to forty years. 

2. The proposition is controver- 
sial given audience awareness 
of other possible sources of . 
energy and some of the safety 
issues that have been raised 
regarding nuclear power. 

3. The reworded proposition clear- 
ly identifies what is -to be 
believed. 

4. The reworded proposition meets 
the guidelines for d subject 
sentence . 

With regard to identification of 
the major contentions: 

1. The fbUr questions form the 
contentions of the speech. 
The answers the speaker will 
supply support the proposition. 
Students should consider - thc- 
stylistic use of, what are, in 
effect, rhetorical questions as 
an indirect method of advancing 
contentions . 



2. . The contentions > as siammarized 
in the conclusion, are: 

a. We need nuclear energy; 

b. There is no viable alter- 
native in sight at this 
moment . 

c; Nuclear energy is econom- 
ical. 

d. It is the safest^ envi^s^n- 
V mentally of the currently 

available sources of 
energy . 

with regard to evaluation of the 
major contention^ : 

1. Each of the contentions di- 
rectly relates to the*subject 
term and the attributed quality 
of the proposition. 

2. Each of -the contentions is 
likely to reflect a reasonable 
question and standard in the 
minds of the audience. 

3. The- contentions have been 
limited to four criteria that 
are likely to be very in^or- 
tant to the listeners. 

Students- should create contentions 
to support persuasive propositions 
of interest to them. Working to- 
gether in small groups, stxadehts 
can evaluate each other ' s con-^ 
tehtions to ensure that the guide- 
lines have been followed. 



III. Activities related to types and tests 
of evidence 

A. Before students are asked to do 
more difficult activities, their 
understanding of the feasic ele- 
ments in the content outline should 
be ensured. Teachers may-. ask 
students- working in'dividualiy or , 
in groups to : 

1. Identify the tes1!:s of evidence. 
A sample response would be: 

hi 

a. Specific instances 

1.) Are a sufficient num- 
ber of instances 
citod? 



I 



2. ) Are the instances 

cited typical of the 
larger class? 

3. ) Are any negative ih^ 

stances accounted for? 

-Testimony 

1. ) Did the source of this 

testimony have the 
opportunity to observe 
and study the situa- 
tion, condition, or 
evehts reported? 

2. ) Is the source of the 

testimony reasonably 
unbiased? 

3. ) Is -the source of - the 

testimony a competent 
authority in the area 
under discussion? 

C. Statistics 

1. ) , Do the statistics 

come from a reliable 
source? 

2. ) Were the statistics 

collected at the pro- 
per time and do they 
cover a sufficiently 

iVjng period of time?- 
\ % 

3. ) Is sufficient statis- 

tical data reported? 

4^)- Are the statistics 

typical and represen- 
tative? 

Match" labels of eviden-tial 
tests with descriptions of . 
thdSe; tests: 



b. 



(Repre- 
.sentative 
statistical 



(Competent 
authority 
in area) 



The statiistics 
are typical of 
the matter 
under study. 

The person 
quoted is an 
expert in the 
field being 
discasr^ed . 



f . 



h. 



(Suf fdcient Enough- spe- 
number of cifid in- 
instances) stances are 
cited. 

(Collec-tion The numerical 
data were ✓ 
collected 
o^r a reason- 
able length 
of time.* 



of statis- 
tics over a 
sufficient- 
ly long 
period — o# 
time) 



(Source in 
position to 
bbserv ^^ 



instances) 



(Reaso nably 
unbi-ased 
source) 



nuittbei^ of 
statistics) 



instances 
accounted 



for) 



The person ■ 
'either saw 
the _eveht or 
has "^ccesS ^"to 
reliable data. 

The specific 
instances pre- 
sented are 
typical : ^ 

./ 

The person 
offers a 
fairly objec- 
tive view of 
t^e situation. 

The ^numerical 
data cover a 
large number 
of cases - 

Specific in- 
stances con- 
trary to the 
argument are 
satisfactorily 
explained. 



B . Students should . identify the test - 
of evidence tha-t is violated in 

; the following examples. Each test 
is used only on^ce. 



1. 



(Timo 

staiiistics 
collected) 



Marriage rates have 
sky-rocketed in the 
United States. I - 
predict a tremen- 
dous trend toward 
more traditional 
marriages based on 
my data collected 
durirfg the month 
of June. 



Ill 



lie 



2 (Biased- Jeff says only a 7. (Represen- For the past month 

gou^c^)' foSl would join N ative sam -^ I •ve-.been_ survey- 

' the Marines. He Pl^ ^or - ing friends in - 

•courdn't pass the . ' ^ statistics) the student park-- 

tests so now he ^ • ' ,ing lot before 

is looking into and after school:. 

■ / " possibilities with "The riesults'of ifiy 

other branches of •. survey show that _ 

the armed forces. ^ seventy-eight per- 

c^t of the stu- 

3. O^^untinq I refuse to be- ' • dent body drives 
• for - lieve that you • . to school: 

negative saw John and Paul 

instances) • smoking after 8^ (Sufficien- The lower highway 

. . track practice. cy of sam- speed limit is_ _ 

None of -our pie for . _ haying remarkable 

■ athletes smoke. ; statistics^ effects across 

<i,^;^ ^ the country.. 

4. (Reliable Some of my brother's . Figiires from 
source friends at college ^ northeastern sec- _ 
statistics) are in the second " , y ' ions of the United 

week of their States show drops 

fi^st course in , ■ in the number of 

statistics. They traffic fatalities ^ 

^ worked up a survey much as 

that proves that twenty-eight per- 

75. 32 . percent of : • ^ , cent in some ■ 

: ' ail co^ege sopho- ' ^ counties, 
mores prefer to 

study in the early / ^ 9: (Source On last Thursday's 

' morning rather -j* ( competent Tonight . §how , 

than late at ' \ in field4 Johnny Carson said 

night. ■ that- nuclear 

: ' fusion won't be 

5. ^ (Sufficient Kids nowadays care , * practical . for at 

riiiSnb cr^Gf more about their least another 

instances) ' jobs after school thirty-five year^ 

than they do about _ 

their schoolwork. . 10. (Typic-ol I've been talking 

In the past week specific with several mem- 

^ I've had two-stu- . instances) bars of the Honor 

dents tell me they . Society lately, ^- 

couldn't do their and I^m convinced 

assignments be- ^ ' that most students, 

cause of work . here at the high 

schedules -at .-: school want more 

McDonald's. ' . independent - study 

credits offered * 

6. (Source ^Jji Beth says the 

posit ian-tcr orchestra concert C: Students should analyze the use of 



students with the 
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entitled, "What Cm We Do Abbiit 
Consumers? — The Economics Educa-^ 
ti-on G'fii^; " Mr ; Gibson 'delivered 
his address: before .the Wisconsin 
Cannets and* Freezers Association. 
' in Milwaukee, Wisconsin on 
November' 15, 1977.^2- ^ ^ \ 

"We could Stand more education also on 
the uses arid values of food additives..,. 
Consumers are being, led to\ fear that 
additives endanger. their "Qeaith; \ 
Actually most chemicals are added to 
foods for -very good reasons; ^ Dr'. 
Bernard Oser -has said tfhat "were it 
riot for^ food additives , baked goods 
would go stale or moldy ' overnight , 
salad oiis and dressings, would turn 
hard and lumpy, canned fruits and' 
vegetables would become discolored 
and mi shy, vitamin potencies would 
deter'ibrate , ■ beverag^ a^d frozen 
desserts would - lack flavor , and 
wrappings wpu'id stick to the cgn- 
tents." Furthermore, we add^vitamins 
to foods, and iron, pectin, iodine, 
and carotene — and all of these 
additives. enrich these foods- and im- 
prove their nutritional qualities. 



in- evaluating studfept analyses of 
the evidence used in the speech 
fragment ,'- teachers may wish to ■ ' 

consider the following: ' ' . 

, i . c ' ■■ ■ 

1- The testimony of Dr. Bernard 
Oser certainly supports the 
. idea that some additives are^ 
;helpful, but no Salifications 
are given for Dr. Oser;' The \: 
speaker must assume that every- 
one in the audience _will accept 
Dr. Oser as a qualified source. 
If -people are hot acq'uairited 
with Dr, Oser, they should not 
automatically accept his exper- 
tise, in the subject of food 
additives . 

2. .-The specrfic instance of a can 
of whole tomatoes is presented' 
to support the speaker's idea 
that canned fruits and vege- , 
tables contain fewer chemical 
additives than many other food 
products. This is only one 
example and listeners should 
, question whether or not it is 
a typical specific instance . 



Canned fruits and .vegetables contain 
fewer chemical additives than many 
'?)ther food products, but we do use 
them. For example, take a can of 
whole tomatoes canned in their own 
juice. The product will contain 
^aspiartic acid, leucine, thyrosine, 
arabinixylans , aln^aketdglUtdrirC , 
lactonas, and -l^y^ocarbons . Sounds 
terriblJpf doesn't it? Of course,/ 
those' you who know food science 
kriow all of the^e complex 

chemi<^ls are natural ingredients Of 
tomatdes. They were in the tomatoes 
as thfey grew on the vine.... Probably 
most jfconsumers would . bej surprised to 
know jthat the most widely used food 
additives are sugar, salt , dextrose , 
and corn syrup — all natural products; 
The nation eats 129 pounds of these 
additives per capita anniially. The 
other 33 additives commbrily used add 
Up- to about nine pounds per person per 
year;;;; The fact is that we know 
more about the effect of the chemicals 
we _add to foods than we do about the 
effect of all the numerous complex 
chemicals that nature herself puts in 
them. " 



IV. 



; 3. Statistics are cited, to show 
the amount of food additives 
consumed per capita in the 
United States each year. No 
source is given for this 
numerical data. 

D. Students should construct a one- ^ 
to- two^minU^e speech dh a pro- _^ 
* position of their choice. All 
three kinds of evidence should be 
used, in such a way that no tests 
of evidence are violated. Students 
may wish to Use this mini-speech to 
advance one other major contention 
to be used later in their fully 
developed persuasive speeches. 

Activities related to dimensions of 
source credibility 

A. : Student understanding of basic 
concepts in the content outline 
should be ensured before attempting 
to move on to more challenging 
eictivitios. Teachers may ask 
-students working Individually or 
in groups to: 
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Name : four, dimensions of source 
credibility. A sample response 
HOUld be : , ^ 



b: Competence 

b. Similarity 

Ci' . Moral Character . " . 

d. Good will toward the 
audienc^ ' K \ 

(Any order is»racceptabie ; ) 

Match dimensions of source ; 
credibility with descriptions 
of those, dimensions - ■ 



(Moral; 
character). 



(Competence) 



The speaker 
i.s perceived, 
as one who .. 
has desirable- 
ahd admirable 
personal 
quaSlties. 

The speaker: • 
is perceived 
as one who 
has personal - 
interests and 
high qualifi- 
cations in - re- 
lation to the 
topic being » 
discussed . 

The speaker 
is perceived 
as one who 
has high re- 
gard for the 
goals and 
accomplish- 
ments of the 
audience. 

The speaker 
is seen as 
oriG who re- 
sembles the 
audience in 
Eiqniricant 
way i ; . 



;tudGnts should identify the dimen- 
sion of: source credibility deinon- 
jt rated in the rollowinq samples. 



4 Cood wi il) 



( S im i 1 a r 4t y^ 



±\ .(Good will); 



(Simila ^i4^^) 



3 . (Competencej 



4 . XMar^l 



Character) 



1 lA 
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' I had been told \ ^' . 
th'at^- this- was a 
^remarkable -choir. 
After attending ■ 
your many fine ^' 
concerts during 
the year , I can 
say with plea- 
sure that ;ypU 

: are i hde ed; a : 

' very excising 
and' talented 

;grbup . 

l.^share^your con- 
cern Over ' this 
talk about, an- 
(6ther required^ • 

• course . All of - 

:u^'' Hlr-eady have;-" ' 
to, take^iphy s icai : ^ 

.•education if we 
want' ^to - graduate\ 
:Sight now'/hahy 'V 
of .us. are. also. ^ ^ 
'struggling 

.through a re- ' 
qu i r ed d r i </e r* s : 
eduftati^n course 
together -becfaUSe [' . 
we want our 
licenses, ' Like 
you , I want' to 
know all. the 

. facts before I 
make-- a- final 
decision, ... 

( 

I guess i * ye . 
been aroiind 
horse is all iny 
life, P^^-^^ 
ents own a stable, 
and for as long 
as 1 can remem- 
, ber, some member 
of my fniuily .has 
been competing in 
a horse show in 
some part of the 
country : 

Three years ago ^ 
T *i tar tod par- - 
tici}MtiiKj . in the 
Rod Cross ■ Blood 
nri vo niv a donor 
and volunteer y 
worker. Lately 



^ ' : ; . " I've started 

" , , ■ visiting •■ some of 

• ;. . ' ' the "elderly 

• • / through a pro- • ' 

grain at bur '\ \ » 
\J ••: ^ •• • church; 

Service to 
• ^ ' others . isn ' t 

• something ypu 
.' . ^ just talk about.' 

■ . - ' : > ' . It ' s Something 

• . . you do. 

C. ^Students should ' analyze this sairiple 
speech fragment ifi the '..light of 
diitfensions -of Source /credibility . 
■ Students shoxild identify any places 
•.where methMS of enhancing perceived 
- or ed ibi 1 i t^ ar e . bei n S e d . ^ 

-The speech Was given . t?y - Eai*l • G . 
(Gravfes who is presidant of Earl 
,/ .^Gitaves, : Ltd. : He, ^ is. the/ publisher 
' " ■ of Black Enterprise. Magazine / His 
'address was delivered at the ; 
. A-tlarita University School of Bus- 
iness in Ktianta , . Gaorgia on : . 
January 24, 1978.^? 

' "It is truly an Honor and privilege- for 
me,.- to be able to take part in Atlanta 
^unive^rsity ' s Key- Issues- Lecture series . 
• The' exchange of ideas, inspirations, 

■ fears, 'knowledge,, wisdom and hope which 
will take place fcietween the autdiences 
in this hall and the sp>eakers oh this 
platform may- Well provide Some of you 
with the courage and insight you will 
need to make your place in the world 
when you' leave this fine university. . . . 
The topic f<^r this series, "Leadership 
-in a; Dynamic Society , " is -probably- the 
most important you* will study in your 
lives.... I have had the rare and good 
Eprtune in my life to''have been person- . . 

. a^iy '' touched and moved by men whose 
lives rewrote our definitions of leader- ; 
ship in this generation. As an admin- 

' istrative assistant to the late Senator 
Robert Kennedy and a friend of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. --the American 
whose leadership- and courage gave each 
o0 you the opportunity which brings us 
together this evening-"-! have seen, felt 
and fol lowed the intensity of genius 
and faith; cbmpatisibn and conviction 
Which moved million.'; • and changud- tht^ 
course of riij.Jtory . . . . I worked my wdy 
through Morgan State University by 
running at least three modest con-- 
cessions. . . . During my four yoars in 



■ , -S?-^^??^ ItyreCeiVed a total of $55 from 

my family: My father, who worked -as a 

. shipping clerk in the-gannent .center 

for $75 a week, -died when I was a sopho- 

; more. We weren ■ t really poor in- those 

'days, we. just^ didn't heave mu?:h" money:.- 

You see, what-,-we: had - in our family wais 

a spirit of excellence which I will 

-never take for granted. 

\ - • 

.^,1 stah.d before you. this evening because 
. ■ ;1. have .been, somewhat- sucCe"ssful dh the . 
• business world in, the, ;p'ast decade of: so 
. as a magazine .publisher cor po rat ^■"ex- 
ecutive and spokesman for black: ip^si-- 
nessmen arid women. .In a narrow sense, 
that, I guess,. makes me a leader. 

" . ■ . ■■■■ ^■ 

, X could' never /.hopes'if' to fill you with the 
^ inspiration "you' w'oiiid have received. , 

■ "from a I<^in^ ;^Qr .Kenhe I would never-' 

-■ p^et^nd for, a .mbrrient to have that 'kind 
' ■ of rare gift:'. But' I would like to^' .-/-^ 
share with you' what i have learned- ' '/ 
.through some of ; the practical'* experi- 
ences I have ^gained since I entered the. 
world of ,th^ private sector. 10 years 
ago; " 

^> ^ n,^eyal>Uating stud(^nV"i*^'^lyses of 
;■ ^ ' this', ^eech . fragment , the teacher '__ 
/may wislv to 'consider the following:"^ 

^ ; .> 1. ■ With^ regard to competence: 

a. The speaker demonstrates a 
strong personal interest . 
and -involvement- in the 
topic. He clearly believes 

* the dynamics of leadership 
is a crucial topic. He . 
reminds the audience that 
he is there to speak be-- - 
cause he has been "success- 
, , ) '. ful in the business worl^d . . . 

^ as a magazine publisher, 

corporate exec^utive ahd- 
spokesman for black busi- 
inessmen and women." 

r 

b. The' speaker demonstrates 
competence by associating 
himself with other highly 
credible individuals . ; ile 
reminds the audience that 
lie w.is "an admihistrativd ' 

assistant to the^-Iate Sen- 

, ... .._ 

» " ' ator Robert Kennecjry* arid a 
friend" "Of tlie Rev. Martin 
Luther king, J3>. " 
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with regard to simrlarity: 

a. Talking with a college 
audience, the speaker 
shares some of his own 
difficulties trying to 
make it through Morgan 
State university. 



Talking with a group that 
has probably never khown.- 
great wealth, the_speaker 
recounts some .of^Jiis own 
meager beginnings when his 
family wasn't really poor-- 
they just didn't have much 
money. 



*With regard to moral c^feracter : 

a. The speaker, demonstrates 
character when he says he 
worked his through 
cdllege--accepting only $55 
from his family 



b. 



The speaker denfchstrates-^ 
character^wheh Tie ^kys he 
never lost his "spirit of 
excellence" no matter how 
hard times were earlier in 
his life. 

The speaker demonstrates 
character when he humbly 
admits that he could never 
hope: to match the qualities 
of those greats both he and 
the audience revere. 



With regard to good will toward 
the audience: 

a. The speaker says "it is 
truly an honor and privi- 
lege" to be able to take 
part in the lecture series. 

b. The speaker recognizes that 
great ideas will come not 
only from the speakers but 
from an exchange "which will 
tklse place between -the 
audiences. . .and the speak- 



rriay well provide the 
"courage and insight you 
will uoo.cl to make your 
place in the world." 

D. Students should create speech - 
introductions utilizing at least 
two dimensions of source credibili- 
ty. 

V; Activities related to motivational 
ai^peals 

a: Before students attempt more ^ _ 

difficult activities, basic under- 
standing of concepts in the content 
outline should be ensured. The 
teacher may ask students working ' 
individually or in small groups 

.\. . - to: . ^ > . ' ' 

1. List two major classes of 
motivational appeals. A sample 
response would be: 

a. Personal interest appeals 

b. Public interest appeals 

2. Match the classes of motiva- 
tional appeals with descrip- 
tions of those clasises. 



(Publiii 

interest 

appeals) 



b. (Personal 
interest 



appeals) 



People may con- 
sider the common 
good and inter- 
est over their 
own personal 
desires • 

People may place 
prime importance 
on the satisfac- 
tion of personal 
needs and de- 
sires . 



B. Students should identify the class 
of motivational appeal demonstrated 
in the following situations. 

1. (Personal Beautiful women are 
interest) attracted to nlen_ 

who use this after- 
shave: 



The speaker is participa- 
ting for the welfare of the 
audience becausehe hopes 
that the exchange of ideas 
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(personal You are introduced 
interest) to a variety of 
crafts that will 
allow you to express 



yourself in origi- 
nal wayis: 



VI. Activities related to critical listen- 
ing skills 



3. (Public A small contribution 
interest) from you can reduce 

the suffering of 
victims of a recent 
/ earthquake; 

4. (Personal Simply buckling your 
ihter e^) seatbelt could save 

ybuir life. 



5. (Public A teenager volun- 
interest) teers eight hours 

every week to help 
elderly people do 
their grocery 
shopping. 

6. (Person ^ If you buy now, you 
^ interest^ save thirty-five 

percent! Prices are 
slashed , and they 
will never be this 
low again. 

7. (Personal You- are told about 
interest) a fabuloas vacation 

spot where everyone 
treats you like 
royalty. Leave 
yoiir worries behind 
while yoa enjoy the 
finest life has to 
offer. 

8. (Public You participate in a 
interest) Bike-a-thon to raise 

money for cancer re- 
search. 

Teachers should isecure sample per- 
suasive messages that demonstrate 
use of the major classes of. moti- 
vational appeals. The messages 
should be drawn from the various 
media including newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio programs , and tele- 
vision shows. Teadhers should 
analyze the sainples to (determine 
the appeals being us"ed_. Stucients , 
should then be given the oppor- 
tunity to -identify arid evaluate the 
use of motivational appeals in sam- 
ples supplied hy the teacher. 

Students should construct one- to 
three-itixnute speeches utilizing 
both classes of motivational 
apjpeals. 



A; Student understanding of the basic 
content outline should be ensured 
before more difficult activities 
are attempted. The teacher may 
ask students working individually 
or in small groups to-: 



1. List two uses of emotional 
appeals, three strategies 
which may be used_ to divert 
attention from relevant issues, 
and appropriate tests of evi- 
dence for five common forms of 
reasoning. A sample response 
would be : 

a. uses of emotional appeals: 

1. ) Emotionally loacJed 

language 

c 

2. ) Direct appeals to the 

emotions 

b. Strategies to divert atten- 
tion from relevant issues: 

1. ) Appeal to authority 

2. ) Appeal to tradition 

3. ) Attack on the source 



c. Tests of forms of reason- 
ing : 

1:) Tests of reasoning 
from parallel sign: 

a. ) Similarity of 

essential aspects 

b. ) Adequate expla- 

nation of dif- 
ferences 

2.) Tests of reasoning* 
from sign: 

a.) Reliability of 
sign 

' b.) Poisisible sign 

disrupters 

c. ).: Nonreciprocal 

signs 
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3. ) Tests of reasoning 

from alternatives: 

a. ) Exhaustive list 
of alternatives 

b;) Separable alter- 
natives 

c.) Fair treatment 
of alternatives 

4. ) Tests of reasoning 

from causation: 



a - 


) 


True cause 


b. 


) 


Capable cause 


c . 


) 


Part cause 










) 


Counteracting 






causes 



5.) Tests of reasoning - 
from general principle: 

a. ) Truth of the _ _ 

general principle 

b. ) "Applicability of 

the general prin- 
ciple 

2. Match labels of critical lis^ _ 
tening skills with descriptions 
of those skills. 



a. (Reli- 



The listener is 
abifity. trying to deter- 
of siqn^ mine if the 

speaker ' s claim 
is supported by 
reasonably con- 
stant indicators 
of the condition 
said to exist. 

... : 

(Part The listener won- 

c^use) ders if some con- 
tributing forces 
are not being 
overlooked in the 
speaker's desire 
to_ claim that 
only one thing is 
responsible for 
the present situa- 
tion. 



c. (Appeal The listener is 
to ao- concerned because 
thority) the. speaker is 

citing many big 
names arid power- 
ful institutions 
that support the 
proposition r but 
so far the exact 
nature of_the 
proposition has 
not been ex- 
plained. 

d. (Truth-^ The listener is 
general trying to deter- 
mine if the gen- 
eralization the 
speaker is making 
is valid. 



princi- 



(Emo- The listener . 

tionally notes that the 
loaded) speaker is using 
very negative 
labels to de- 
scritDe something 
the. audience is 
to judge. 



(Simi- 
4^^rj.ty 
of es- 
sential 
aspects) 
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The listener is 
trying to decide 
if the items be- 
ing compared are 
alike in ways 
that ma-ke_a dif- 
ference about the 
strength of the 
claim being ad- 
vanced. 



g. (Nbitre- - The listener is 
ciprocal trying to deter- 
signs) mine if just be- 
cause one con- 
dition usually 
signals the exis- 
tence of a seconds 

* condition it can 
also be said that 
the second condi- 
tion signals the 
presence of the 
first condition. 

h. (Exhaus— The listener __ 
tiv e l i^t thinks many good 
o£ alter- possibilities 
natives) were never con- 
sidered in the 
speaker's rush to 



jTrue 
cause) 



(Appeal 
to-4:ra-- 
dition) 



(Fair 
treat- 
rnent- o^f- 
alter- 
natives) 



1 . (Coun- 



teract^ 

tnq. 

causes) 



(At ta c k 
source) 



claim there was 
only one solution 
to the problem. 

The listener 
avoids j amping to 
the conclusion 
that just jDecause _ 
brie thing ^pperied 
i after aridthet' the 
first thing iaused 
the second, f 

The listener 
thinks new con- 
ditions require 
a change in 
policy, but the 
speaker has just 
told the audience 
that the only 
right way to 
judge the pro- 
posal is to 
accept what has 
always been done 
in the past. 

The listener 
thinks two pos- 
sible- ways - of 
solving the 
problem were 
dismissed too 
quickly without 
giving any atten- . 
tion to their 
good points. 



The listener is 
trying to decide 
if any factors 
may work against 
or_reduce the 
e f fee t i veri e s s of 
the factor the 
speaker is saying 
-will solve the 
problem. 



The listener 
would like the 
speaker to return 
to the issues at 
hand . For the 
past few minutes, 
the speaker has 
done nothing but 
attack the per- 
sonality of his 
opponent . * 



(Direct The listener 
appeal notes that 
to emp- little evidence 
tions) is being pre- 
sented while the 
speaker tries to 
scare the audi- 
ence into accept- 
ing the prox^osal 
lacing advanced. 

(Capable The listener is 
cause) trying to deter- 
mine if an al- 
ledged caused 
would have the 
ability to create 
the condition 
described in the 
speaker's claim* 

(Ade- The listener is 

quate trying to decide 

expla- if the speaker 
nation can present an 
of d if^^ explanation for 
ferences) wliy differences 
between cases do 
not affect the 
claim advanced. 

(Sign The listener is 

dis- trying to decide ♦ 

rupters) if anything tnight 
upset the rela- 
tionship between 
one condition as 
an indication of 
the other under 
these particular 
circumstances . 

«^ 

(Appli- The listener is 
cability questioning 
of gen- whether the in- 
eral stance being cbn- 

prin- sidered is a mem- 

cipiej ber of the gen- 
eral class the 
speaker has de- 
scribed . 



(Sepa- 
rable 
alterna- 
tives) 
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The listener is 
trying to decide 
if the alterna- 
natives presented 
are distinct 
idea^ so that if 
one is discarded 
the others are 
not significantly 
affected . 



ERIC 



students should determine which of 
the factors of critical listening 
to apply when considering the 
following sample sentences. An 
alert, critical listener would have 
reservations before deciding to 
accept or reject the statements. 



1. (Exhaus- 



tive, list 
natives) 



(Appeal 
to au- 
thority) 



(Reli- 
ability 

of--&jbgft)- 



(Part 
cause) 



(Simi- 
larity of 
essential 
aspects) 

(Direct 
appeal to 
emotion- 
fear) 



( Capable 
cause) 



We can either go to 
the movies downtown 
or watch television 
at home tonight. 
I've already seen 
the movies downtown 
so we will have to 
watch television. 



You're foolish to ^ 
argue the point. 7^ 
,The Attorney Genferal 
of the Uiiited States 
sees it my way. 

> - - 

They must be rich. 

Tomorrow they leave 
on a f ive-^day vaca- 
tion to Hawaii. 



The swimming team 
finished with a per- 
fect 10-0 season 
this year. They owe 
it all to Steve 
Iverson who is such 
a fabulous swimmer. 

If it worked in New 
York ei'ty, it's got 
to work in Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 

Who will be the next 
innocent victim if 
we don * t stop those 
who murder us while 
we sleep? No one is 
safe as long as mad 
men and rapists are 
allowed to terrorize 
our streets at 
night . 

He sure lost his job 
in a hurry for being 
five minutes late to 
that meeting With 
the vice :p/esident 
of the company. She 
doesn't li/Jc^to be 
kept waitir 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



(Attack- 
ing -th e 
source) 



(Adequate 
explana- 
tion of 
dif fe r-- 
ences) 



(Emotion- 
ally 

loaded — 



calling) 

(True 
caused 



(Fair 
treat ment 



of alter- 
natives) 



(Truth of 
qerjeral 

ciple) 



Are you going to 
believe an ex-con? 
This man has spent 
five years of his 
life behind bars, 
and now he expects 
iis to value his 
opinion: 

I know St. Paul's is 
a four-year paro- 
chial high school 

Lth a student popu- 
lation of 350 while 
we afe a three year 
piiblia high school 
with d\ret 2,500 
students: I still 
think a course 
modeled after their 
Great Religions 
course would be 
popular here . 



Talk about rejects 
and losers — that 
group is nothing 
but a bunch of 
wierdos . 

Walking under that 
ladder wais a bad 
mistake. Just after 
we did that I 
sprained my ankle. 

My parentis say We 
can have the car to 
go to Minneapolis 
either this weekend 
or next weekend. 
After that they'll 
need it for several 
months. I don't 
think we should go 
next weekend because 
'it might rain So 
rbt's go this week- 
en^. 

Baptists never dance 
or drink so there is 
rib reason to invite 
Chuck to the party 
because he won't 
join in the fun. 
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t 



(Direct 
appeal to 
emotion- 
pity) 



(Emotion - 
ally 
Ibadedy- 
glitte ^^ 
ihg gen- 
erality) 



«:bunter- 

acting 

causes) 



(Separa- 

aiter- 
natives) 



(Appeal 
to tra- 



Members of the 
3ury, open your 
hearts to my 
client who has 
known so much 
suffering . 
Orphaned ; at the 
age of five, 
she lived for 
ten years with 
a cruel, alco- 
holic uncle. 
At the age of 
fifteen, she 
ran away- - 
With a broken 
' spirit she 
turned to pro- 
stitution only 
to survive. 

We st£ind for 
brotherhood , 
love , and 
true justice 
with dignity. 
Join us. 

1 expect all 
my grades to 
improve next 
semester. I 
won ' t be 
studying as 
much, and I'll 
have - play - - 
practice , but 
Laurie says 
she wijl help 
me review be- 
fore^any big 
tests. 



After high 
school I'll 
go on for more 
schooling. 
I * ve thought 
about medical 
school , law 
school, or - 
college. I've 
ruled out law 
school . and 
college, but 
medical school 
Would be great. 

We have never 
allowed girls 
to go out for 



our- contact sports. 
We aren't going to 
break time-tested 
rules for you. 



19; (Applxca- 



Mdst child abiiisers 
come from back- 
grounds where they 



bility of 
general 

principle were abused as 
children. Fred 
spanks his childrieh 
30 I imagine he was 
abused as a child. 

Students should analyze the follow- 
ing isample hypothetical speech frag- 
ment ^in the light of Critical 
listening factors. students should 
identify factors that are present 
and apply appropriate tests to any 
forms of reasoning. > 



Speaker: Student President of the 
High School Band 

Prbpbsitibh: Our hi^h school should 
get new uniforms for members of the 
marching band. 

Audience: Members of the school 
bbard, interested band members, and 
members of the general public. "V 



_ Occasion : First school board ^meet- 
ing at the beginning of a new school 
year . \ 

Background : East year the school 
board turned down a request for new 
uniforms. Two new school board 
members have been elected s^ince 
budget decisions were made last 
year. 
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1 Last year this board made a decision 
that had terrible consequences . Let me 
begin by reviewing the problems that 
occurred as a result of - your decisibn. 
Attendance at practice sessions for 
marching band dropped dramatically as a 
consequence of your decision. We lost 
bur drum major when he and his family 
decided to move to- ahothertbwn: Fewer 
new students showed an interest in 
trying out. for marching band because of 
your decision. In shc^t, the marching 
band was a shambles after your decision 
tb deny lis new unifbnhs. * 

2 Now last year some of you wan^ted to) 
purchase new unifornvis, but you didn't 
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have a majority because of the votes of 
Mr. Jackson arid Mrs; Robertson. ^ Those 
two stood opposed to the need for new 
uniforms so the- proposal was rejected.. 
But now I'm sure you kn6w_ what kind of 
people they are. Mr. Jacksdri recently 
went through a very ''messy!! divorce ;^ 
Right now he is being investigated by 
the Chamber of Commerce with regard to 
some shady business dealings. Mrs, 
Robertson was arrested for speedirig 
again last week and is in ciariger of _ 
losing her license- But no matter what 
type of people they were, the point is 
that this board can make up for past 
mistakes. 

3 The school board _ of this community 
has a long history of support for music 
programs: tt has been customary in the 
past to make some major addition to the 
quality of the high school music depart- 
ment every four years. Five years ago 
the board authorized the purchase of 
new choir robes, four years before that 
the department received new stereo equip- 
ment, and four years before that two 
pianos were purchased. Let's J^ot break 
that pattern of excellence. 

^ Getting new band uniforms is atri 
"All-ftmerican" idea. In all fairness 
to the student body, lif you really_ 
have the best interests of _stuaents at 
heart, if you really ^^ant to be loyal 
to bur school, -if you want to be just 
to all concerned, and honest with your- 
selves, then you will recognize that 
the high school band is a deserving 
group and you will meet our request. 

5 I began by recalling some of the 
negative results that followed last 
year's mistake. Let me conclude by _- 
suggesting some of the positive effects 
that new band uniforms would create: 
higher morale ainong band members,, 
greater civic pride in the band^ in- 
creased attendance at_home football 
games, and an improved wih-lbss record 
in football because of mutual pride 
betweeri band members and team players. 
Now is the time to see to it that our 
high school marching band gets new 
uniforms. 

In evaluating student analyses of 
the saitlj^le speech fragments,^ 
teachers may want to consider the 
following : 



i: Paragraph one 



Students should note that 
this is reasoninqf from 
causation because it is 
alleged that the decision 
not to buy new band uni- 
forms 'caused: 



1.) 



2.) 



3.) 



Dramatic drop in 
attendance at pra^:- 
tices 

Loss of the drum . 
major 

Lack of interest by 
new students 



Students should apply thti 
relevant tests of canp^l 
reasoning : 



2.) 



True cause - One , 
should be wary of_ 
saying that because 
things followed the 
decision they were 
caused by it. 

Capable cause - Would 
a drum major and his 
family move out of 
town over the issue 
of uniforms? 



3.) 



4.) 



Part cause - Did 
factors like more 
students taking, 
after school jobs or 
more students gbing-^ 
out for sports inter- 
act with the alleged 
cause to reduce par- 
ticipation in baind? 

Co\anteractirig cause - 
Might the leadership 
of a good band direc- 
tor, the pride of _ 
students as musicians, 
etc. reduce the effect 
of the decision on 
band uniforms? 
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Paragraph Two 

a. Students should note that 
this is an irrelevant^ 



EKLC 



strategy of attacking 
the character -6f 
sources of a' claim. 



b. Students should real- 
ize that the private 
rives of Mr; Jackson 
and Mrs. Robertson 
have no bearing on 
their opposition to 
the purchase of new 
band uniforms; 

Paragraph Three 

a. Students should 
recognize this as an 
appeal to tradition 
or custom. 

b. Students should 
realize that special 
factors may have 
warranted a change 
from established past 
practice. ' 

Paragraph Four 



a. 



Students should- 
recognize _this as 
the use of glittering 
generality. 

Simply labeling a 
proposal "All- 
American," "fair," 
and "honest" does not 
guarantee that it 
should be accepted. 



5. ^Paragraph Five 



Students should note 
that this i-s causal 
reasoning because it 
is alleged that new 
band uniforms will 
Cause : 

1 . ) A boost in 

moijale 

2. ) Greater civic 

pride 

3 . ) Increased atten- 

dance at foot- 
ball games 



b. 



3.) An impjfeved win-loss 
rpcQrd 

Stu^GntG should apply^S^he 
relevant tests of causal 
soning : 

\ 

1 . ) \ Capable cause - - Would 



2;) 



the decision to buy 
new band uniforms have 
that kind of far- 
reaching inffuerice? 

Part cause - What 
other causes would 
have to interact if 
these benefits were 
to happen? 



3.) 



VII . 



Counteracting cause - 
Won't there be other 
factors that will 
interfere with the 
operation of the 
alleged cause (e.g., 
better football 
teams) ? 



Activities for the conclusion of the- 
unit* on persuasi^ discourse - speaking 
to influence ' ; 

A. Students should analyze a complete 
persuasive - speech from the- perspec- 
tive offered in this unit and 
earlier relevant units. The teach- 
er may secure an acceptable per- 
suasive speech for student analysis 
in a Variety of -ways. For example , » 
recent issues of Vital Speeches , 
volumes of collected speeches with 
commentary like Contemporary Ameri- 



cafh- -Speeches , copies of student 
wor4c from previous semesteris, ^nd 
students currently involved in a 
forensics program may offer excel- 
lent examples for analysis. 

Students should present four- 'to 
six-minute speeches using the . . 
skills and meeting the guidelines 
presented in this and earlier units. 

1. Specific criteria from this 
unit should focus on- 

a. Formation of a. proper per- 
suasive proposition 
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b; Proper determination of the 
major contentions to ad- 
_vance in support of the * 
^proposition; 

c; titiiization of a variety 
of types of evidence in 
accord with the appropriate 
tests 

d. Effective use of dimensions 
of source credibility 

e. Effective use of a variety 1 
of motivational appeals \ 

f. Demonstration of critical 
listening factors in the 
preparation and reception 
of messages 

2; Specific criteria from earlier 
units woul5 focus attention cjn : 

a. Delivery 

1. ) Factors in the public 

speaking setting 

2. ) Vocal delivery 

3. ) Physical delivery 
b- Language Qualities 

1 • ) Approprxatenes s 

2. ) Clarity 

3. ) Dynamism 
&> ^ Organization 



2.) Variety of metlff^s ._ : 
of amplification where 
appropriate 



1. ) Patterns of organiza- 

tion 

2. ) Introduction 

3. ) Conclusion 

4. ) Outlining 

d. Informative discourse - 
sharing information 



INSTRUCTIONAL ASSESSMENT 

i: A unit test may be constructed to : 

evaluate student understanding of basic 
terms and concepts. Items that could 
be inclucJed in the test to check under- 
standing at recall and comprehension 
levels would ask the student tO: 

A. List three general guideline^ for 
forming the proposition of a 
persuasive speech 

. ry _ 

B. Select three paraphrased general 
guidelines for forming propositions 
from a list of responses 

C. List three general steps for deter- 
mining contentions 

D. Select three paraphrased general 
steps for determining contentions 
from a list of responses ^ i 



E. List three tests of specific in- 
stances , three tests of testimony, 
and four tests of statistics 

F. Match labels of evidential tests 
with descriptions of the tests 



G. 



H. 



List four dimensions of source 
credibility 



1. ) Appropriate standards 
shared by propositions 
and subject sentences 



Match dimensions of source credi- 
bility with descriptions of those 
dimensions 



I. List two major classes of motiva- 
tional appeals 

J. Match 'descriptions of classes of 
motivational appeals With those 
classes 

K. Identify two uses of emotional 

appeals, three attention diverting 

strategies, and appropriate tests 

for five common forms of reasoning 

s 

L, Match labels of critical listening 
factors with descriptions of those 
factors . 



Some of the work performed ±n the . 
learning activities may be evaluated. 
For example : 



a: 



b: 



E. 



I. 



J. 



Collect and score student attempts 
to identify violations of the 
g-uidelin^s for forming prpposi- 
tions 

Evaluate student analyses of sam- 
ple speech f ragrrients to determine 
an appropriate proposition 

Evaluate student efforts to create 
propositions in line with the 
guidelines 

Collect and score student attempts 
to identify which general steps 
for detennihing contentions have 
been omitted from sample situations 



Evaluate student analyses of sample 
speech fragments in the light of 
the general guidelines for forming 
contentions • 



Evaluate student efforts to create 
contentions that meet the guide- , 
lines f or . forming contentions 



G. Collect and score student attempts 
to identify violations of 
evidential tests 

H- 4 Evaluate student analyses of sam- 
ple speech fragments from the per- 
spective of the proper use of 
evidence ^ 



Evaluate student speeches utilizing 
ail three kinds of evidence 



Collect and score student attempts 
to identify dimensions of source 
credibility used in sample sen- 
tences 



K. Evaluate student analyses of the- 

uiso of dimensions of source 
credibility in sample sx:>eech frag- 
ments 

. L. .Evaluate student speeches utilizing 
at least two dimensions of source 
credibility 

_ M. Collect and score student attempts 
to identify classes of motivational 
appeals used in sample situations 

N. Evaluate student analyses of the 
uses of motivational appeals in 
persuasive messages 

O. Evaluate student speeches using 
; bot;h classes of motivational 

appeals 

Collect and score student attempts 
to identify the critical listening 
factors that should be applied to 
sample' sentences 

Q. Evaluate student analyses of a sam- 
ple hypothetical speech fragment. in 
the light of factors of critical 
listening 

III. The learning activities that come at 
the conclusion of this unit require 
students to operate at higher levels of 
analysis and synthesis using the con- 
tent of the unit. Teachers may want to 
assign additional weight to the follow- 
ing learning activities when determin- 
ing student grades for the unit: 



A. 



Analysis of a complete persuasive 
speech from perspectives offered 
in this unit and earlier units 



A four- to six-minote speech demon- 
strating competence in the skills 
of this unit and earlier units 
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Flew, Antony. Thinking Straight . (Buffalo, New York: Prometheus Books, 1977). 

- \ _ 

. This book is not easy reading, but it- does set you thinking about some difficult aspects 

of argument. 



Heintz, Ann Christine. Persuasion . (Chicago, Illinois: Loyola Unetversity Press, 1970). 

This source would be especially helpful for those wanting to involve various media -in 
their treatment of persuasion. 

Jeffrey, Robert C. and Owen Peterson. Speech: -A- ^asic Text : (New York: Harper and Row, 1976) 

Sections dealing with the nature of facts " and the tests of evidence are especially well 
developed for the student of persuasion. 

Larson, Charles U. Persuasion: Reception and Respons ibility . (Belmont, California: 

Wadsworth Publishing, 1973). ' : 

,/ ■ ....... . _ _ _ 

This is one of the very few -^ts devoted primarily to the receiver's role in persuasive 
communication. It prov^teg" a variety of viewpoints from which one might better under- 
stand the persuasive-^ g-^a^tegies of others. 

Newman, Robert P. and Dale R. T^evman. Evidence. (Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin, 
1969) . ' ^ 

This bbok'vprovides s6me broad perspectives by which to consider the uses, tests, and 
sources of evidence. 
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Reike, Richard D._ahd Malcom O. Sillars. _ Argumentation and tlie Decision M^ik iiur Procons: 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975). 

This is an excellent advanced text on t)He' nature of arquW^^t. Tt conuiderG arqumonlia- 
tion as it occurs in a number of settings . / -"^ 

■ : \ 

/ 
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UNIT SEVEN 
SPEAKING ON CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS 



XJ^TRQDUCTORY STATEMENT 

There is no ottier kind of speakihc7 that 
makes so great a demand for dignity- and 
for emotional rapport with an aadience. 
And there is no other kind that requirOB 
such excellence of stylo. Any^. consider- 
tion of the fyinctions arid requirements 
of the speech to inspire leads to the 
conclusion that it should- be Cdnsiderod 
the capstone of public speaking.^ 



* Robert OlivQr and Rupert Cortright 

Effective Speech 

Professors Oliver and Cortright suggest the 
significance of inspirational or ceremonial 
speaking. The primary function of this type 
of speech is to reinforce, directly or in- 
directly, values that are 'impbrtant to a 
group* of listeners - • Both speakers and 
listeners may benefit from a better under- 
•standing of ceremohiar speaking designed to ,^ 
intensify social cohesion. Speakers need to 
develop skill in analyzing and satisfying 
'audience expectations and the requirements of 
the occasion. Speakers must be able to .give 
compelling expression to beliefs, attitudes ^ 
and values because audiences have high stan- 
dards for eloquence in ceremonial speeches. 
Listeners can gain a greater awareness of 
the role of values in shaping decisions and 
actions. Listeners as individuals may grow 
to appreciate the social bonds which unite 
them with other people. Cooperative effort 
may increase and become more_ successful when 
speakers and listeners have pubiiciy , focused 
on their shared values. 

Instruction in the forms and methods of 
ceremonial speaking may riot be all that it 
could be- in the present secondary school 
speech communication classroom. Too often 
this type of speaking is totally ignored. 
Ceremonial speech is unjustly criticized 
because ma^'y speakers are unable to demon- 
strate- the skills which the form requires. 
Individual speakers may be faulted for their 
lack of competence , but .ceremonial speaking 
should retain its signif icahee. Sometimes 
ceremonial speeches are thrown i^5b-a_^ 
miscellaneous or catch-all kind of speaking 
unit including such things as impromptu 
speaking, after dinner speaking, using a 
microphone, • answering questions, and inter^ 
viewing. Treated in this manner, their 



important role as reiii forcers bf- 55hared 
values is bvorlbbked: 'In addition, casiuil 
treatment of coremanial riponking . does not 
eqcouracje thouqhtfpl analysis of tlie in- 
fluence.s of audience expectations and / 
occasiuny. Students miss-- valuable ' oppor -7 . / 
tunities ta' develop their cbmmunicatidn 
skills when cerertibnial speaking is nbt J' 
gxFen proper attention as an . important 
speech type . 

The, purpose of this unit is to improve bbt h'^ 
speaking and listening skills irelated to 
ceremonial discourse . The first section- ; 
focuses on three char^icteristics of ceremo- 
> nial discourse tha t 1)ol|) to distinguisli it 
from other types of speech. The second 
section presents ten -'types of ceremonial 
speeches; the ceremonial functions and ideas 
related; to each type are discussed. The 
third sectioxi identifies guidelines for 
superior ceremonial speeches; criteria are 
presented by which tb judge the excellence 
of. ceremonial speech. Taken as a unit, the 
three sections should improve both speakers* 
and listeners* understanding of ceremonial 
discourse. 

As - teachers apprbach the . teachirig , of ceremo-^ 
nial speech they should be especially aware 
of three aspects of this unit. Teachers 
should consider the type of classroom situ- 
ations they want to create for these speeches. 
Asking students tb imagine artificial bccais- 
ions and audiences may not be very success- 
ful. A variety of ceremonial speech types 
may be given without having to pretend that 
students are other people in other places. 
It is important tb establish a climate where 
students feel free to express personal 
feelings and sensibilities on subjects close 
to- them. :Use of the manuscript method of 
delivery liay be advisable. Students should 
practice efiough with their manuscripts tb 
be sure that desirable vocal arid physical 
delivery is not inhibited. Teachers may do 
well to caution, their students S.bo.ut a 
typical downfall of ceremonial discourses- 
beaut i fully isxprisssed and well delivered 
speeches devoid of substance. Students 
need help capturing the style necessary for 
this type of message without being vacuous . 
Teachers should emphasize that success is 
built on the use of concrete methods of 
amplif icatibn cbmbined with striking langu- 
age. 
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I NSTRbet! ON At ^ OBJECII V£ S . 

I. INSTRUCTIONAL DBJEETIVES FOR.DlST^Ne- 
TIVE FEATURES OF CEREMONIAL SPEEpflES . 

A* The student will be able to ideri- 
tify threiB distinctivcj features of 
ceremonial speeches. 

B. The student , will be ai)io to select 
♦ three paraphrased distinctive 

features of ceremduial speeches 
from a list of responses. 

C. Given descriptions of speech, situ- 
ations, the student will be able 

to determine whether speeches given 
in those situations would be 
ceremonial. 

II. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR /TYPES OF 
CEREMONIAL SPEECHES 



c. 




A. The student will be c^le. to list 
ten types of ceremop^ial speeches. 

B. The student will be able to match 
descriptions of ten types of 
ceremonial speeches with those 
speech types. 

C- Given short speech fragments, the 
student will I5e able to identify 
the type of ceremonial speech from 
which they were taken. - 

D. The student will be able tp analyze 
sample speeches to determine how 
well they satisfy ceremonial pur- 
poses and audience expectations. 



Given .short ddscriptiohs of cere- 
iribhial speaking occasiohs the 
'Student will- bo able to identify 

the guidelines for 'excellence- that 
/ are violated. 



D. The student will be able to analyze 
a- Sample ispeech fragment in the 
light of the three guidelines for 
achieving excellence in^ ceremonial 
speaKing. 

' . , \ \ ■ ^ ■ 

E. Given instances of ceremonial di's^ " 
course that violate the guidelines 
for achieving excellence, the 
student, will be able to rewrite the 
instances to meet the guidelines; 

CONTENT OUTLINE 

• ' ' >» . • 

/ I. Ceremonial speeches have three d is tine- 
uT 1 1 ve f e a t u r e s . \ ^/ 

A- The 'primary purpose of ceremonial / 
speeches is to sustain, and intensify 
pre-existing^belief s, attitudes ; and 
values . ^ 

1. The speaker- tries to amplify and 
illustrate ideas rather than to 
argue for- or justify claims. 

2. The speaker tries to establish 
new cdiinfedtions between familiar 
ideas,- beliefs, and attitudes 
and positive or negative audience 
values. 



B. Ceremonial speeches muist 
; ? audience expectations . 



ill, 



E. Given short descriptions of cere- 
monial occasions, the student will 
be able to create a list of ideas 
that would be appropriate to those 
occasions- 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBOECTLVES FOR GUIDELINES 
FOR ACHIEVING EXeEtLENCE IN CEREMONIAL 
SPEAKINS 

A. The student. "Will be able to list 
three gi^idelifies for achieving" 
excellence ±n ceremonial speaking; 

B. The student will be able to match 
the three guidelines for achieving 
isfxcellehce in ceremonial speaking 
with descriptions of those guide- 
lines. 



1. 



Audience expectations impose 
limitations on the subjec^ 
matter. 



2. Audience expectations impose 
limitations cin the treatment 
of the subject matter. 

Ceremonial speeches are character- 
ized by eminence in langnage usage . 

1 . On ceremonial occasions peopl^ 
believe that talk of a publicV 
sort is required. -The ceremor 
niai sjpeech becomes an integral 
part of the occasion -and mustM 
reflect through language the 
' dignity, solemnity/ and, for- 
mality of the occasion. 
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2. The speaker need hot cohceh- 
trate as much bh originality 
of ideas, but must demonstrate 
superiority in iiiustration 
and phrasing. 

There: aire ten major types o f cerembhial 
- speeches 

A; 7K welcoming speech extends greet- 
ings to visitors ■ new members 
of an organization. j 

/' ■ 

Welcbmihg speeches usually 
serve two ceremonial functions : 



1. 



a._. The speech ej^resses genu- 
K, 0^ ine sentiments of" hospi- 
tality-. 



b. 



The speech serves to create 
good feelings between mem- 
bers of the audience and 
the individual being wel- 
comed. 



2. 



Certain kinds of . ideas are_ 
typically included in a welcom- 
ing speech. Audience members 
expect tb hear : 

a. Why and for whom; you are 
speaking 

b. Complimentary remarks . that 
relate the values and goals 
of the person (s) welcomed 
to the values and goals of 
the group extending the 
welcome ' ' 

c; A prediction of enjoyable 
and successful times be- 

• cause the visitor or new 
member is with the group 



B. A pxesentation speech pays trik)ute 
to a person receiving an award. 

1. Speeches of presentation 

usually serve two ceremonial 
functions : 

a. They cause the audience tb 
realize that the right por- 
son has been chosen^ for the 
award . 

b. They encourage audience 
members to recommit thcm- 
salves to the values and 



C. 



;quaiities the award is 
intended to symbolize. 

2. Certain, kinds of ideas are 

typically included iil a speech 
bf presentation. - Audience 
members expect to hear about : 

a. TKe nature, significance, 
and value of the award 
itself , 

b. The recipient's qualities 
that make the award appro- 
priate in this case. (These 
qualities may include 
personality traits^ out- 
standing achievemei\ts , and 
influences on others^) 

An acceptance speech follows the 
presehtatibn of an award, honor, 
or gift. ^ ^ 

1. An acceptance speech usually 
serves three ceremonial func- 
tions 



b. 



The speech expresses the. 
recipient's sincere grati- 
tude 

The speech creates good 
feelings between those who 
have given the award and 
the person (s) receiving it. 

The speech serves to honor 
and elevate values^ which 
are implicit in the cere- 
mony . 



Certain kinds bf ideas are 
typically included in an' 
acceptance speech. Audience 
members expect to hear: 

a. Expressions bf apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the 
recognition being granted 

b. AcknowlcJ^gcment of assis- 
tance frohj others in winning 
the award 

c. Expressions of anticipated 
})i(M:;uro in Ufjing the award 
or romcmbcring the dbnbrs 

d; Evidence that the speaker 

possesses the cfualll ios the 
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award is meant to honor 



pays tribute to the lives 
of individuals or members of a 
group . 

1. A eulogy usually serves two 
ceremonial functions : 

a. The speech helps the -audi- 
ence recognize the essen- 
tial worth of the person (s) 
being eulogized. 

b. The speech - inspires audi- 
ence members to emulate 
the individual praised in 
the eulogy. - 

2. Certain kinds of ideas are 
typically included in a eulogy- 
Auc3ience members expect to 
hear : 

a. Expressions of appropriate 
personal and audience grief 



a. Remarks expressing the 
speaker's personal rela- 
"bion to the people and 
place he/she is leaving 

b; Statements about the 

emotions the individual 
is experiencing as he/ 
she leaves 

^ . Favorable predictions for 
the future 

inaugural speeches mark the trans- 
fer of leadership . 

1. Inaugural speeches usually 
serve two ceremonial func- 
tions : 

a. The speech suggests in 
broad terms how the new 
leader intends to -proceed 
in the administration of 
his/her duties and 
responsibilities , 



Discussion of the admirable 
qualities that characterized 
the eulogized person 



Suggestions regarding the 
values of the deceased 
person that should be 
emulated by those people 
who remain 



b- The speech serves to re- 
unite people in their 
commitment to central 
goals and values - 



2. Certain kinds of ideas are 
typically included in an in- 
augural speech. Audience mem- 
bers expect to hear: 



A farewell speech gives public 
recognition to the departure of a 
group member. 

1- A farewell speech usually 

serves two ceremonial func- 
tions: ^ 

a. The speaker^ is - expressing 
his/her official '•good by" 
to those who are assembleci. 

b. Audience members arid the 
speaker forinally acknow- 
ledge that a change in 
their relationship is 
occurring. 

2. Certain kinds of ideas are 

typically included in a fare- 
well speech. Audiences expect 
to hear: 



a. Positive references to 
successful and honored 
personalities and practices 
of the past 

b. Magnification of those 
beliefs, values, and tradi- 
tipns that unify members of 
the group 

c. Overview sketches of what 
the speaker foresees in 
the future — incluc3ing 
challenges and opportu- 
nities 

A commoncomont: r^pecch signals the 
completion of programs of study. 

1. Commencement .speeches usually 
nerve two ceremonial funcftions: 
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a. The - speech honors those who 
have completed the program 
while deepening audience 
appreciation for the sig- 
nificance of the event: 

The speech inspires the 
graduates to seek ever_ 
higher levels of excell- 
ence and achievement: 

2. Certain kinds of ideas are 

typically included in a _ _ 
commencement speech. Audience 
members expect to hear: 

a. Comments about the sacri- 
fices that Were made to 
reach this moment 

b. Discussion of the nature 
of the world the graduates 
are about to enter 

c. Positive remarks about the 
opportunities for the gradu- 
ates to contribute to the 
working of a better world 

H: A commemorative speech remembers 
or celebrates important events or 
actions.. Particular persons may 
be associated with that being 
commemer^ated . 

1. Commemorative speeches usually 
serve two ceremonial functions: 

a. The speech impresses audi- 
ence members with the worth 
and essential significance 
of the event or action be- 
ing remembered. 

b. The speech strives to in- 
spire the audience to learn 
valuable lessons from the 
event or action being re- 
membered. 

2. Certain kinds of ideas are 

i typically included in a cdm^ 
memorative speech. Audience 
members expect to hear: 

a. Detailed descriptions of 
thc2 event or action being 
commemorated 

b; Discussion of vital idea5j 
anc3 values associated with 
the event 



c. Statements relating the 
cbmmembrated eventand 
• life in the present day 

I. A speech of dedication marks the 
completion of a structure or task: 

1. Dedication speeches usually 
serve two ceremonial functions: 

a. The speech is designed to 
honor the efforts of those 
who made the project possi- 
ble. ^ 

b. The speech is designed to 
highlight what th^ com- 
pleted project will mean 
to the life of the larger 
community . 

2. Certain kinds of ideas are 
typically included in a speech 
of dedication. Audience mem- 
bers expect to hear: 

a. Descriptions of the efforts 
involved in completing the 
project 

b. Statements about how the 
completed project will 
benefit others 

J. A keynote speech signals the begin- 
ning of a meeting:. 

1. Keynote speeches usually serve 
two ceremonial functions: 



a. The speech is designed to^ 
highlight the forces that 
unify group members as 
they begin their task. 

b. The speech is designed to 
inspire audience members 
to concentrated effort: 

Certain kinds of ideas are 
typically included in a keynote 
speech. Audience members 
expect to hear: 



a. Reasnuranc^es that the work 
they will be doing is im- 
portant 

b. Reasons why they may be 
confident of success in the 
completion of their task 
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III. There aire three _ useful guidelines for 
actiiev4jt^ excel rl^nce in ceremonial 
speeches; 3 

A. A ceremonial speech should satisfy 
the ceremonial requirements of, the 
occasion. 

1. The speech should satisfy the 
ceremonial functions of the 
occasion . 

2. The speech should satisfy audi- 
ence_expectatiohs regarding the 
appropriate ideas to be in- 
cluded in the speech. 

-■ - - - 

B . A ceremonial speech must focus on 
appropri ate values for perpetua- 
tion qr rejection. The ceremonial 
speaker^ shou Id : 

1. Consider the- subject of the 
speech and the audience's 
general value structure 

2. Consider the common topics of 
praise 'and blame. Aristotle 
provided advice on this point 
when he discussed the elements 
of virtue. Things done by 
them, any signs of them, and 
things done in the manner of 
them are noble. Aristotle 
identified the following ele^ 
ments of virtue:^ 



a . 


Justice 


b. 


Courage 


c. 


Temperance 


d. 


flagnif icence 


e. 


Magnanimity 


f . 


Liberality 




Gentleness 


h. 


Prudence 


i . 


Wisdom 



3. Determine which criteria the 

audience will use when deciding 
whether or not to attribute a 
certain value to a subject 
(e.g.. If courage is a relevant 
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value, then what standards will 
the audience Use when deciding 
whether or not someone demon- 
strates courage?) 

4. Analyze the subject ofj the 
* speech to discover qualities, 

^ actions, attitudes, beliefs, 

etc. that will meet the audi- 
ence's criteria for the rele- 
vant value (e.g.., if the audi- 
ence considers physical suf- 
fering for* belief s evidence of 
courage , then the speaker 
should demonstrate how the 
subject has suffered for 
beliefs.) 

C. A ceremonial speech should giv-e^ 

compelling expression tb the values 
selected. Compelling expression 
should be given through: 

1. Coherent organization 

2. Excellence in the use of meth- 
ods of^amplif ication 

3. Excellence in language usage 

4. Excellence in delivery 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

I. Activities related to the three dis- 
tinctive features of ceremonial 
speeches 

A. A beginning step for students is 
the ability to list the three.' 
distinctive features of ceremonial : 
speeches. A sample listing would 
be: " 

1. A primary purpose of sustaining 
-> anc3 . intensifying pre-existing - 

beliefs, attitudes, and values 

2. The strong need to conform to 
audience expectations 

3. Eminence in language usage 

B. Students shbUld select three para- 
phrased distinctive -features of 
ceremonial speech from the re- 
sponses that follow. Students 
should place a checkmark next to 
the phrases that reflect a dis- 
tinctive feature. 



i. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



7. -UO- 



Lehgth of time required 
for delivery 

Generally heard only in 
democratic societies 

Role of audience expecta- 
tions; in shaping content 
and treatment 

Size bf audiences assem- 
bled to hear the speech 

High standards for ex- 
pression of ideas through 
language 

Limited to certain times 
of the ^^ar 

Focuses on reaffirmation 
of existing beliefs rather 
than cony^rsibh to new 
beliefs 



Below, the student is provided with 
brief descriptions of situations 
in which soi^ie type of speech is 
likely to be appropriate. The 
student should determine whether 
the speech to be given in each 
situation would be ceremonial. 
Write the word "ceremonial" in 
the space provided if the situ^a^r 
tion described seems appropriate 
for that type of speech. 



1. 



2. (cere- 



monial) 



An angry mob has 
gathered in the 
super market parking 
lot to protest in- 
creased prices on 
fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The _^ 
store manager tries 
to- calm the group 
and explain her new 
pricing policy. 

Members of the high 
school band are 
having their annual 
banquet.. The direc- 
tor of the marching - 
band is retiring this 
year after thirty 
years of service to 
the school district.. 



II, 



Every weekday morning 
several, local business 
people have coffee^ 
together at a down- 
town cafe: A candid- 
ate for city council 
drops by the group 
today. 

Torn has been named 
Master of Ceremonies 
for this year's Vari- 
ety Show. Entertain- 
ment is supplied by 
talented -Students 
through skits, songs, 
dances, instrumental 
selections, and magic 
shows . 



5. * ^^-^e^ The eight foreign ex- 

monlal) change students who 
will be studying at 
the high school this 
year will be at to- 
morrow's beginning "Df 
the year assembly. 
The guidance counselor 
in charge of the ex- 
change program has 
asked the principal to 
say a few words. 

6. (cere- Scout leaders from all 
monial) over the country have 

gathered for a week at 
Camp Phiimont to con- 
sider new directions 
for scouting. The 
leader bf the cbnferr- 
ehce from the national 
office is scheduled to 
speak with all of the 
scout masters on the 
first morning after 
they arrive. 

Activities related to the ten major 
types of ceremonial speeches 

A. Teachers will want to be sure that 
students knb'W the ten major types 
of cer-emoniai speeches described 
in the content outline before more 
challenging activities are ihtrd-^ 
duced. Teachers may ask students 
(working individually or in small\ 
groups) tO: ^ 
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Name the ten majq^ types of 
cereSonial speeches. ft 
sample response would he: 

a . Wei cbmi h g speech 

b. 'Presentation speech 

c. Acceptance speech 
d- Eulogy 

e. Farewell speech 

f. Inaugural speech 

g . Commen cement speech 

h . Coiranemorative speech 

i. Dedication speech 
j . Keynote speech 

(Any order is acceptable) 

Match the names of ten ceremo- 
nial speech types with the brief 
descriptions that follow. There 
is one best answer in each case. 



rative) 



Past events are 
remembered 



(Eulogy) 



(Dedica- 



tibh) 



(Welcom- 
ing ) 



Favorably remem- 
bers the dead 

The sijgnif icance 
of completed tasks 
is noted 

Extends hospitality 
to newcomers 



(Cotnrrience- Graduates are 



mentX 



(Presen- 
tation) 



honored 



Honors the achieve- 
ments of a person 



B. Students should identify the 

following speech fragments accord- 
ing to the- type of ceremonial 
speech in which they occur. 



i. (Farewell) 



4^ Preseh- 
tation) 



3. 4Eu-logy) 



(Farewell) Part of formal 
leave-taking 



4 . (t^OTTTTTTf^nCf^- 



ment) 



(Ac^ep"^ 
tance) 



(Keynote) 



(Inau- 



Expiresses apprecia- 
tion for recogni- 
tion 



qural) 



Stresses the., im- 
portance of group 
deliberations 

Appropriate when 
taking office 



These have been an 
enjoyable three 
years together. 
Together we have 
discovered and ex- 
plored many excit- 
ing areas. I leave 
confident that my 
replacement will 
benefit from the 
same supportive 
climate yoa offered 
me . 

We have a very de- 
serving recipient 
tonight. Barbara 
[Benson's many civic 
projects have en- 
riched our commu- 
nity. We are proud 
to recognize her as 
our "Citizen of the 
Year . " 

Michael was a 
leader, and we will 
miss the enthusiasm 
and courage he 
brought to every 
task. We should 
not be content to 
let his dynamic 
spirit die with 
him. His example 
can inspire our fu- 
ture efforts. 

We celebrate your 
achievements and 
the .bright poten-*' 
tial you rep>resent. 
The intelligence 
you have demon- 
strated here will 
bo tested in new 
ways. If yoii trust 
in your proven 
abilities, your 
future rewards will 
be great. 
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(Welcom- 
ing) 



(Dedic a- 
tion) 



][Inau- 
gural) 



8. (Keyn&te^ 



(Accep- 
tance) 



On behalf of the 
Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce I want 
to voice our appre- 
ciation for your 
visit_to our city. 
Your life has been 
dedicated to en- 
couraging humane 
progress. We in 
the Chamber share 
your goals . We 
are confident that 
the time you spend 
here will be re^ , 
warding for every- 
one. 



Five years ago a 
small group of 
individuals com- 
mitted themselves 
to a dream; That 
dream has become a 
reality in our new 
Cancer Research 
Center. The work 
carried on here will '■ 
benefit our entire 
society . 

I step into this 
piositibn at a time 
of great promise 
for the future of 
our organization. 
Susan has managed 
our activities well. 
We are in an excel- 
lent position to 
'expand our overseas 
programs. 

We have gathered to 
complete an impor- 
tant task. The_ 
deliberations of 
the next few days 
will require o^ir 
finest effort. We 
have enough talent 
and dedication 
assembled here to 
accomplish- great 
things together. 

I wish this stage 
was large enough 
' to hold the many 
talented and' un- 
selfish people who 



C. 



have encouraged me. 
They kepit me gdirig v 
when it would Tiave 
been easy to qait. 
I will wear this 
medallion proudly 
as a symbol of what 
we have beeil able_ 
to achieve together. 

10. (Commeno- When they _ met 

rative) seventy-five years 

ago today in 
Philadelphia, they 
had no idea that 
the fundamental ^ 
principles of jus- 
tice and personal 
integrity that 
they were writing 
p into their laws 

would survive to 
influence future 
generations. We 
would do well to 
remember those 
principles as we 
face the political 
turmoil of today. 

Students should analyze the follow- 
ing sample speech fragments _to de- 
. termine how well they satisfy cere- 
monial purposes and audience 
expectations . 

1. Commencement . Elreta Alexander, 
District Court Judge, Guilford 
County, North Carolina, de- 
livered this- commencement 
address at Greensboro Day 
School, Guilforc3 County,. North 
Carolina, June 4, 1976.^ The 
excerpt below suggests some of 
the principal themes developed 
in the address: 
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"It is apparent that you and our 
younger citizens who are moving to- 
ward the mantel of leadership are a 
better -prepared , better" equipped » 
species. I commenc3 you aiid all who 
have contributed to your arrival at 
this plateau, this launching pad 
for new horizons.... 1976 is a 
very important year in the annals 
of your lives, in the annals of the 
United States, and in the history 

of the world. To you, it is the 

commencement, the beginning of what 
you had anticipated would be a 



EKLC 



pleasant journey on your road to 
life... To "We the people" of the 
United . States t it is the 200th 
anniversary of the greatest 
political^ statement .. .To the world, 
it is a year of decision — an option 
for or against continuing existence 
on this space ship we call earth, 
this planet we call home WHAT 
IS IN^YOUR HAND? Are you willing 
to test your faith against the 
bigots, the diehards, the tempters 
of disaster?. . .ARE YOU WILLING TO 
PI'I.MB.T.HE ROUGH SIDE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN? It is the only way to 
the top. You will never attain the 
heights on the slick side;... Dare 
to be different. Dare to be your 
creative self." 

In evaluating student analyses 
of this sample speech fragment, 
the teacher may wish to con- 
sider the following: ' 

a. The speaker honors the 
graduates and notes the 
significance of their 
accomplishments. 

1. ) Judge Alexander notes |: 

that these graduates 
' are "a better prepared, 
better equipped 
species." ' 

2. ) Specific congratula- 

tions are offered when 
the judge says "I com- 
mend you and all who 
have contributed to 
your arrival at this 
plateau.'* 

b. the speaker refers to_ the 
nature of the world the 
graduates are about^ to 
enter. 

"1976 is a very i^'gipprtant 
ye^r...To the world , it 
is a year of decision — an 
option for or against 
continuing existence on 
this space ship we call 
earth, ..." 



c. The speaker urges the. 
grac3uates to apply cre- 
atively the knowledge and 



skills they have acquired. 



"WHAT IS IN YOUR HAND? Are 
you willing to test your 
faith against the bigots, 
the diehards, the tempters 
of disaster? . . . 



Dare to be different: Dare 
to be your creative self." 

d. The speaker ufj^es the 
graduates to seek ever 
higher levels of achieve- 
ment. 

1. ) The graduates V pre§knt 

position is a "plateau, 
this launching pad for 
new horizons." 

2. ) Life ahead is a moun- 

tain and the graduates 
are challenged with 
"ARE YOU WILLING TO 
CLIMB THE ROUGH SIDE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN? It 
is the only way to the 
top. You will never 
attain the heights on 
the slick side." ^ 



2. Inaugur al . President Jimmy 

Carter delivered his inaugural 
ac3dress to the Anierican people 
from Washington, D.C. on 
January 20,^ 1977.^ _Excerpts 
from his address follow: 

"Two centuries ago, our Nation's 
birth was a milestone in the long 
quest for freedom. But the bold, 
and brilliant dream which excited 
the Founders of this. Nation still 
awaits its consummation. ^ I fiave no 
new. dream to set forth today, but 
rather urge a fresh faith in the 
did d^eam. ... We have already 
fou^ a high degree of personal 
liberty, and we are now straggling 
to enhance equality of opportunity. 
Our commitment to_ human rights must 
be absolute, our laws f air ^ our 
national beauty preserved; the 
powerful must not persecute the 
weak, and human dignity must be 
enhanced.. V. And I join in the 
hope that when my time as your 
President has ended, people might 
say this about our nation : 
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— that we had remember ed the words 
of Micah and renewed bur search ^ 
for humility, mercy, arid justice: 

— that we had torn down the barriers 
that separated those of different 
race and region and religion arid 
where there had been mistrust^ built 
unity, with a respect for diversity: 

^-that we had found productive work 
for those able to perform it;..." 



in evaluatirig student analyses 
of this sample speech fragment, 
the teacher may wish to con- 
sider the following: 

a. The speaker makes positive - 
references to the past. 

"...the bold and brilliant 
dream which excited the 
Founders of this Nation^_ 
still awaits its consumma- 
tion. I have no^ new 
dream. . . , but rather urge 
a fresh faith in the old 
dream. . . " 

b. The speaker recites commit- 
ment to central values and 
goals like_ "a high degree 
of personal liberty," 
"equality of ^opportunity , " 
"commitment to human 
rights," fair laws, and 
the enhancement of human 

"dignity. 

c. The- speaker provides an 
overview sketch of some 
of his goals for the 
future. These goals 
include: 

1. ) A renewed search for 

humility, mercy, and 
justice 

2. ) The tearing down of 

barriers separating 
different races, 
regions, and re- 
ligions 

3. ) Finding productive 

work for those able 
to perform it 



3: £!arewell : Former Secretary- of : 
State Henry A. Kissinger spoke 
to the National Press Club in 
Washington, D.C. on JariUairy 10, 
1977.*^ Excerpts from his 
addrisss follow: 

"I believe that we have emerged 
from one of the most tryirig de- 
cades in our history with new 
maturity, with the foundations of 
a long-term policy in place, with. . 
the world and America more tranquil 
than we found them and with consid- 
erable opportunities for construe^ 
tiye achieverrierit before us.... You 
and I have been reasonably good 
protagonis.ts. The jokes and the 
conflicts, the cooperation and pain 

that we have had over the past 

eight years reflect the- fact that, 
under bur system, the press and the 
government are natural sparring 
partners that nevertheless need 
each other. ... This may be^the 
occasion to say that for all my 
needlirig, I have admired the 
objectivity, the honesty and funda- 
mental fairness of the press corps 
which covers the Department of State 
and the White House.... I would be 
hypocritical if I pretended that 
to part is easy. I envy you the _ 
excitement, the responsibility, the 
opportunities that will be yburs.^ 
I shall never forget how hard you 
tested me. I - shall always ; cherish 
the experiences we enjoyed together. 
And I will think of you with affec- 
tion tinged with exasperation." 



Iri evaluating student analyses 
of this sample speech fragment, 
the teacher may wish to con- 
sider the following: 

_. - - - 

a. The speaker reflects on the 
quality of the relationships 
and experiences he has had 
with his audience. 

1. > He notes that the 

press and t^e Secre- 
' tary of State have 
been "reasonably good 
protagonists . " 

2. ) He refers to their 

roles as "natural 
sparring partners 
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Us 



3.) 



that ne^^rertheless need 
each other." 

He expresses his admi- 
ration for the objec- 
tivity, honesty, and 
fairness of the press 
corps . 



The speaker shares the 
emotions he is experienc- 
ing as he leaves. 



1.) 



2.) 



3.) 



He says it would be 
hypocritical to pre- 
tend that parting is 
easy. 

He admits envy over 
the opportunities he 
will miss . 

Overall his feelings 
are "affection tinged 
with exasperation . " 



The speaker makes- favorable 
predictions for the future . 
Based on his view of oar 
new maturity j existing 
foundations for a long- 
terrn policy arid a more 
tranquil world, Kissinger 
believes the United States 
has _ "considerable oppor- 
tunities for constructive 
achievement." 



The Navy stands, as always, ready 
to serve the interest "of the 
American people. How well the. 
Navy is able to serve depends upon 
how much importance the American 
public attaches to th"e_ Navy. . . . 
This is the time for the J^ericah 
public to voice its cone e r n: about 
our Navy, oar entire defense estab- 
lishment/ remaining second to none, 
if Americans dp voice their cgiicern 
Congress will l^ten arid will act 
to ensure We do have the resources 
to do oar job. 



In evaluating student analyses 
of this sample speech fragment, 
the teacher may wish to cori- 
sider the following: 

a. The speech would probably 
have been strengthened by 
the iriclusiori of a descrip- 
tion of events leading up 
to the founding of the 
United States Navy. The 

, speaker moves too quickly 
irito ithe need for public 
support withdut giving 
sufficient attention to 
the founding of the Navy 
itself . 

b. The speaker focuses on ^ 
values and ideas that are 
appropriate for his audi- 
ence: 



1. Commemorative Speech . M.F. 

Weisner, Admiral^ United States 
Navy, spoke to the Joint Navy 
„ League in Hbriolulu, Hawaii on 
r October 14, 1975.^/ Excerpts 
^' from the address ire printed 
below. 

"Today is a significant day for the 
United States Navy. This is the 
first day of the Navy's Third 
Century ... .no _one in the fall of 
1775 ever dreamed of the ma^or 
pbsitibri the wited States, and its 
Navy, would, occupy in world affairs 
200 years later.... The Navy's 
traditions are a significant part 
of America's heritage.... The Navy 
has fought to build, and to pre- 
serve this democracy, arid all that 
it. stands for. It has fought, when 
necessary^ because it was the will 
of the American people to fight. . . . 



. 1.) The will of the Ameri- 
* can people to fight 

2 . ) The degre'e of impor- 
tarice the American 
people attach to the 
Navy 

c. The speaker relates the 

cbmmembrated /event to the 
presierit day by stressirig 
that Americans have a 
responsibility: to see that 
the modern Navy remains 
second to none. 

Keynote Speech . On July 12 , 
1976> Barbara Jordan, U.S. 
Congresswoman from Texas de- 
livered a keynote address to 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in New York City.^ An 
excerpt is printed below. 



"...what is it about the Democratic 
Party that makes it the instrument 
the people; use when they search for 
ways to shape their future?... It 
is a concept deeply roote<5. in. a set 
of beliefs firmly etched in the 
national conscience, bf all of 
us..,we believe in equality for all 
and privileges for none. . - . We 
believe that the government which 
represents the authority of all 
people ...has ah obligation ... to 
remove those obstacles which would 
block individual achievement. . . . 
We have a positive vision of the 
future founded bn^the belief that 
the gap between the promise eihd 
reality of America can one day be 
Closed...- In this election year 
we must define the common good and 
begin again to shape a common good 
and begin to shape a cbihihoh future. 
Let each person do his or her 
part.... I have confidence that we 
can form that kind of national com- 
munity. I have cohfidence that the 
Democratic party can le^d the way." 



In evaluating student analyses 
of this sample speech fragment , 
the teacher may wish to con- 
sider the following: 

a. The speaker focuses on 
common beliefs and. values 
which she believ/es unite 
the Democratic Party. , 
These include "equality 
for all," "the authority 
of the people," the 
government's responsibility 
to remove obstacles to in- 
dividual achievement, and a 
belief that America can 
live up to its drdam. 

b. The speaker reassures her 
audience that the work they 
will be doing is important. 



beginning to ishape a 
common future; 

The speaker . expresses her 
confidence in the abilities 
of her audience members. 

"I have confidence that the 
Democratic Party can lead 
the way." 



D. Students should create lists of ^ 
topic ideas which would be appro- 
priate for the ceremonial occasions 
described below . 

1. As Student Body President you 
have been asked to be the 
student speaker at a ceremony 
dedicating the new higK school 
g"ySfiiasium. You don't partici- 
pate in any athletics, but you 
: are Very active in your school's 

theater productions. You know 
that sections of the theater 
are badly in need of repair, 
but the school board decided to 
put the money toward the new 
V gyrn instead. The high school 
principal, the.,j.athletic direc- 
tor, the' superintendent, and 
members of the school, board 
will be sharing the platform 
with you. Audience members 
will include students, faculty, 
parents, and interested mem- 
bers of the community. 

Teachers may wish to consider 
.the following when evaluating 



student work : 



/ 



Students should resist a 
temptation to err in either 
of two ways: 

- - - '4' 
1.) Criticizing the school 

board ' s decision- 
making practices 



1. ) She makes audience 

'members part of "the 
ihstrum<^t the peopte: 
use when the>^, search 
for ways to shape 
their, f utu^^e . " 

2. ) She gives her audience 

the difficult task of 
defining anc3 shaping a * 
common good and 



1^0 
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2.) Presenting a persua- 
sive speech in favor 
of the needed theater 
repairs 

Topics to consider would * 
include: 

1.) How the efforts of 
many determined and 
united people led to 



the completion of the 
' iiew gymnasium- 

2*) The excellent way your 
community reisponds to< 
the needs of students 

3.) How a completed struc- 
- ture like this adds so 

much to many people's 
experiences — students , 
contestants, and spec- 
tators (here ypu could 
draw a parallel to 
other parts of the 
school) 

As editor of the school paper 
you have been askec3 , to present 
the Student- Journalist of the . 
Year Award. at the school's 
honors assembly. you recognize 
that the student who got the 
most votes this year has. 
talent, but you think this -^'^ 
year's competition became tocf 
much of a personal popularity*^ 
contest . 



3: You have just been elected' 
Junior ^Class President. 
Several -girdups have ill 
feelings about your positibri. 
Last year the individual who 
was your Sophomore Class 
President fnade a mess of 
things: That person was proven 
incapable of handling respon- 
sibi;iity and .meeting obliga*^ ^ . 
tions, but managed somehow to • 
• J<^eep the position until the end 
of the year. You will b^ 
speaking^only to members of 
the Junjor Class at the be- 
ginning of the year assembly." 

Teachers may wish to consider 
the following when evaluating 
student work: 

a. It "would be inappropriate 

for the speaker to criticize 
the work of his/her prede- 
cessor, _ This is not th^^ 
occasion for emphasizing 
how similar mistakes will 
not be made. 



Teachers may wish to consider 
the following when evaluating 
stucJent work : 

a. it would be inappropriate 
for the speaker to fi'nd'. 
fault witlt^'the method Of 
selection of • this year's 
recipient. 

b. Topics to consider would 
inclu<ie": 

. 1.) An emp)hasis on the' 

potential this journal-- 
1st has demonstrated— 
note how the award 
could spur the stu- 
dent on to , higher 
levels ,of achieve- 
ment 

2. ) The qualities the 

''awarc3 is meant to* 
honor as demonstrated 
by the recipient 

3. ) The lasting traits 

and chai?actGristics 
the award is meant 
to symbolize 



Topics -to" consider would 
include: 



1.) 



2.) 



3.) 



The positive values 
and goals that unite 
members of the class 



The promise of new 
opportunities 

The major challenges 
that the class will 
face together 



Til, Activities related to guidelines for 
achieving excellence in ceremonial 
speaking 



At 



Teachers will want to be sure that 
students understand the basic 
guidelines 'from the content out- 
line before moving on/ to more 
difficult activities. Teachers 
may. ask students . working indi- 
vidually or in small groups to: 

1. List three guidelines for 

achieving excellence, in cere- 
^monial . speaking. A sample 
response would be: 
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a. 



Satisfy the ceremonial 
requirements of the 
occasion 



b. Focus on appropriate values 
for perpetuation or rejec- " 
tibri 

c. Give compelling expression 
to the values selected 

Match the guidelines for achiev- 
ing excellence in ceremonial 
speaking with the descriptions 
below. The guidelines may be 
abbreviated to: satisfy re- 
quirements, focus on appro- 
priate values r and give com- 
pelling expression. 

a. (Compel- : Themes are ar^ 
ling ranged around a 

expr^s^^ central purpose 
sion) and ideas are 

^ illustrated in 
^ a variety of 
vivid ways. 



(Satisfy 
require- 
ments) 



(Focus 
on appro- 
priate 
values) 



Audience expec- 
tations are 
analyzed and 
met- 

Approprial^- ; ' 
positive and 
negative themes 
are treated.*^ 



Students should identify the g-uide- 
lines being violated in the follow- 
ing descripticjns of ceremonial 
speaking occasions. The guidelines 
may be abbreviated to; satisfy 
requirements, focus on appropriate 
values, and give compelling ex- 
pression. If rione is violated, 
write "none" in the space provided. 



(Focus 
on appro- 
pri ia to 
values) 



2. . (Satisfy 
require- 

ment^s)- 



A speaker stresses 
the greediness and 
selfishness of the 
departed doctor. 

A speaker makes a 
plea for increased 
industrial pro- 
c3uction whatever, 
the environmental 
costs . The speech 
is delivered to 
members of the 

9 



4. 



6. 



(Cc3nipel- 
li^ 
e^^res- 
sion) 



4^afe4sf-y^ 
require- 
ments) 



5. (None) 



(Compel- 

expres- 
sion) 



(Focus 
on appro- 
.priate. 
■values) 



(None) 



Sierra Club at a 
dedication of their 
new headquarters. 

The speaker is un- 
able to . illustrate 
or amplify the 
idea that the new 
iiiusic - building will 
make significant 
contributions to 
the comniunity. 



A baseball player 
receiving the Most 
Valuable Player 
Award comments on 
' his own initiative 
and sacrifice but 
bays nothing of his 
fellow players' 
contributions to 
team success. 

A speaker highlights] 
how the charitable 

and selfless acts 

. . . ^ , _ 

of this year; s 

winner make her the 

perfect recipient 

of the Human itari am 

.Awarc3 . - ■ > 

A speaker relies on 
■ worn out ^rtetaphors 
and trite express 
sions to capture 
the significance 
of a past event for 
bur generation. 



A speaker commemo- 
rating the day_ 
Allied forces landed 
at Normandy chooses 
to highlight the 
xmpor t a n ce of 
isolationism cUid 
peace at any price. 

A speaker succeeds 
in making graduates 
feel good about 
their accomplish- 
ments and inspires 
them to improve the 
world , 



e. students should analyze the follow- 
ing fjamplo speech fraqrqent in the 
light of tho thi>tio quidellnes for 
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achi^gving tgxcellence in ceremonial • 
speaking: This Texcerpt was taken 
from the, Presidential Inaugural 
Address of the late John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 10 it was delivered from 
Washington, D.C. dri January 20, - 
1961; It was addressed primarily 
to the American people, bat a 
speech of this stature always has 
multiple audiences including 
world heads-bf-state and people 
, everywhere: 

"In your hands, my fellow citizens, 
more than mine^ • will rest the final 
success or failure' of our course. 
Since this country Was founded, each 
generation of Americans has been 
summoned to give testimony to its 
national loyalty. The graves of young 
Americans who answered the call to 
service surround the globe. - ' 

■/ - ... . . _ . ' 

Now the trumpet summons us again- - 

— _ _ _ ... <. — _ _ — p .■ ___ _ 

not as a call tb bear arms, though 

arip we need--not as a call to 
^gipie , though embattled we are--but 
^^^^kll to bear .the burden of a long 

€wlli.ght straggle* year in: and year 

but>' , • yre joicing in hope, patient in 

tribulation • --a struggle against the ^ 

common enemies of man : Tyranny, 

pjoverty, disease and war* itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a 
grand and global alliance. North and 
South, East and West, that can assure 
a more fruitful life for all mankind? 
Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only 
a few generations have geen granted 
the role of defending freedom in its 
hour of maximtim danger. 

I do not_ shrink from this responsibili- 
ty— x welcome it. I do not believe 
that aiiy of us would exchange places 
with any other peppie or any other 
generation. The energy, the faith, 
the devotion which we bring to this 
ehdeavcJr will light our country and all 
who serve it — and the glow from that 
fire can truly light the world. 

And so> my fellow Ajnericans: Ask not 
what ybiir country can do for you^-ask 
What yoii can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask 
not what America will do for you, but 
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what together we can do for the 
freedom of man. " 

In evaluating 'Student analyses ^bf^ • 
this sample speech fragment,. ( 
teachers may wish to consider the 
following : 

1 . Satisfying the- cere monial re- 
quirements of the occasion 

The spe^er ^ redirects audience 
at^tehrt4on to central goals and 
va lues when he calls his 

. aadience to test its "national 
loyalty" in "a struggle against 
the common enemies of man: 
Tyranny, poverty, disease,: and 
war itself." Members of the 
audience areqiven -the role of 
defending freedom" and wdrking'^ 
together "for the freedom of 

' man . " ; 

The -speaker indirectly re m inds • 
the aadience of honorgd per- 
sonalities from the p^st when 
■ sections of his address echo 

the words of earlier presidents 
Kennedy echoes Abraham Lincoln 
when he says "In your hands, my 
fellow . citizens , more than mine 
will rest.the final success or 
failure of bur course.'* 
Kennedy echbes Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when he says "In. the 
long history of the worlds only 
a few generations have been 
granted the role of defending . 
freedom in its hbur bf maximum 
danger." The speaker als<^ 
refers to honored past actions 
when he refers to "the graves 
of young Amesricans who answered 
the call to service surround the 
globe." 

The speaker j^rovides a^ broad 
bverviei^ of the qbattenjes and 
oppor t unities he-^es— ahead 
when he talks of "a struggle 
against the commpn enemies of 
man: Tyranny, poverty, disease 
and war itself." bur task is 
to "forge against these enemies 
a grand and global alliance. . . 
that can assure a more fraitfui 
life for all mankind." 

2. gb € using bn-^pyr^p^ia-t^ va 1 u e s . 
for perpetuation or rejection 



The speaker calla-^^.-to unite 
against, coiration enemies: > 
''Tyranny , _poverty , disease arid 
war itsdlf." Keririedy urges his 
audience to demonstrate 
"national loyalty" in workinq 
together "for the freedom of 
man . " 

3: Giving compelling expression 
to the values, sejbected 

^ ■ . 

Coherent organization - this 
brief excerpt is built bri tHfe 
theme -bf national -loyalty 
against common enemies and for 
; freedom. The excerpt concludes 

^ with a larger sense^ of loyalty 
which would iriclude all riatibns 
working together for the free- 
dom of all humankind. 

Language usage Several 
figures bf speech add tb the 
vividriess of -this passage, 
Antithesis is evident in "not 
as a call to bear arms, though 
arms we need: ~ not as a cal^ 
to battle, though embattled we 
are" arid the closing mettibrable 
ideas-, "ask not what your 
country caxi do for you - ask 
what you can do for your 
country. ^.Ask not what Arrieirica 
will db for you, but what-: 
together- we can do for the 
freedom of man." Metaphor is 
evident in "The energy, the 
faith, the devotion which we 
bring to this erideavbr will 
light our country and all who 
serve it - and the glow from 
that fire can tiruly <fight the 
world." Climax may be seeri iri 
the^ mbvemerit from Americans 
asking -What they can do for 
their country to citizens of 
the world asking what together 
cari be done for the freedbm 
bf man. 

D. Studerits should rewrite the follow- 
ing mini-speeches to meet the 
guidelines _ for achieving excellence 
in ceremoriial speakirig. 

1 . Acceptance Speech 

Situation 
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The Ibcnl chapter of tho 
Arribricari Lbqibh is award irig a 
liix hundred dollar colloqe 
^chol.'irship to a graduating 
hi oil school fjenior. Criteria 
for the award are qpbd citizen^ 
ship, Bui>eribr schbigrship , arid 
service to others: The scholar- 
ship is presented at the annual 
Honors Convocation at the high 
school. Students, faculty,: 
administrators, parents, and 
iritcru.stcd cbinmuriity members 
are in the audience : 

Student Speech 

I deserve this award arid mariy 
others - like it - because I am a 
small example of what makes 
this country so nice, It's no 
big deal for me to win this 
Legibri thirig becausq 1*11 be 
getting -plenty of money from 
other people, too. I've sailed 
through a lot _ of easy high 
school courses and noWi^m 
ready to_tackle sbme college 
stuff: - I'm going to make my- 
self very happy with these ^ 
bucks. Thanks, fellas. 

Iri revisirig this acceptance 
speech^ students should be 
concerned with: 

a. Satisfying ceremonial re- 
quirements 

1.) Expressing sincere 

gratitude ,^ 

The speaker makes it 
sound like the Ameri- 
can Legion should 
thank him for accept- 
ing the award! He 
claims he deserves it 
and it's "no big deal" 
to win. The closest 
he comes to expressing 
gratitude is "thanks, 
fellas. " 



2.) Acknowledging assis- 
tance - 

No brie else is giveri 
■ any- credit -for - contri- 
buting to the speaker '.s 



success. "t" plays a 
biq-part ihj fehe 
speaker's vocabulary 
and thinking. 

3.) Anticipating pleasure 
and - remember ihq the 
donor 

The speaker says he is 
anxious to try "college 
stuff" arid make him- 
self happy with the 
money. One doubts if 
the speaker will re- 
call those people who 
- contributed to his 

future pleasure. 

4.) Demonstrating qualities 
the award is meant to 
honor 



The speaker belittles 
any claim to scholar- 
ship (sailed through 
easy classes)' and does 
not seem concerned 
enough about anyone 
else to demonstrate 
citizenship or ser- 
vice . 

b. Focusing on appropriate 
values 

The appropriate values are 
those the award is meant 
to honor: citizenship, - 
scholarship, and service 
to others. The speaker 
does little to suggest he 
possesses those qualities. 

c. Giving compelling expres- 
sion to the selected values 

The speaker * s language does 
not fit. the occasion in 
tone nor is it original. 
He uses very ccfftmon and 
uninspiring words (e.g. > 
swell, nice, big deal, 
stuff, etc.) 

Welcoming Speech 
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ft professional violinist from 
the metropolitan symphony will 



be working with members-Of . the 
high school orchestra for a 
week. ph Saturday evening he 
will join the orchestra in a 
concert dpoii to the public. 
This afternoon ho-ls being 
welcomed at a special convoca- 
tion for all students in- 
volved in music programs at 
the high school. 

Student Speech - President oX 
the Orchestra 

Finally your busy schedule 
allowed you - to spend a little, 
of your precious time with us 
kids. I better tell you that 
a lot of us are in music now 
because bur parents forced us 
to take lessons when we were 
younger. Recently my old man 
told me I better keep playing 
if I knew what was good for me. 
You're a big- hot shot profes- 
sional and we're really be- 
ginners so we're as different 
as night and day in desire and 
talent. Let's hope this week 
isn't a^pbmplete waste. And 
by the way, please don't work 
us too hard. 

In revising this welcoming 
speech students should be 
concerned with: 



a. Satisfying ceremonial 
requirements 

1.) The speaker fails 
tomake clear why 
and for whom she 
is speaking. 

The student is so 
cdricerried about: 
her own comf ort 
that she fails to 
offer any assist- 
ance or support 
which might make 
the violinist's 
visit more enjoy- 
able. 

3.) The speaker may be 
creating ill feel- 
ings between the 
K violinist and the 
orchestra when she 
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seems to chide him for 
"finally -finding" some 
"precious time" to be 
with "kids." 

4*) No; effort is made -to 

relate the profession- 
al's goals or ideals 
to orchestra members' 
goals. It seems the 
speaker feels cbercea 
into playing an instru- 
ment and cannot see 
beyond her parents' 
demands . 

5.) The speaker does not 
predict enjoyable or 
succiiSsful times now 
that the guest has 
arrived. She just 
hopes it all- isn't 
a waste of time- 

Focusing on appropriate 
values 

No mention -is made of the 
values associated with 
learning and playing music. 
The speaker suggests that 
the guest and student mem- 
bers of the orchestra are 
far apart in their goals. 



Giving compelling expres- 
sion to the selected values 



The speaker's language does 
not fit the occasion. She 
relies on her everyday con- 
versational vocabulary arid 
at times uses words _which 
might dffena_the guest 
musician (e.g. , "hot shot") . 



Activities for the conclusion of the 
unit on ceremonial discourse 

A. Studerits should analyze complete 
Gereroonial speech from ttie-cper- _ 
spective offered in this unit arid 
preceeding relevant uriits. The- 
teacher may secure an acceptable 
ceremonial speech^ina variety of 
ways. For example, recent issues 
of Vital Speeches , voluIT^^ of ; 
collected speeches with co^rs5eritary - : 
' like Contemporary A merican Spe eches , 
copies of studerit work from earld^^ 



serhestbrs, arid r.tudents currently 
irivblved in a forensics program may 
offer excellent examples for 
analyFiis- 

B. Students should preserit four^_to 
six-miriute cerembn la 1_ speeches 
usirig the skills and meeting the 
guidelines presented in this arid 
earlier relevant units. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ASSESSMEfiJ 

I, A unit test may be constructed to : 

evaluate student understariding of basic 
terms and concepts. Items that cdUld 
be included in the test to check under- 
standing at recall and comprehension 
levels would ask students to: 

A. List three distinctive features of 
ceremonial speeches 



II. 



B. 



D. 



Select three paraphrased dis- 
tinctive features of ceremonial 
speeches from a list pf responses 

List the teri major types of cere- 
mbriial ^peeches 

Define (in his/her_own words) teri 
types of ceremonial speeches 



List three guidelines for achieving 
excellence in ceremonial speeches 

Explain (in his/her own wbrds) 
three guidelines fbr achieving 
excellence in ceremonial speeches 



Some of the work prepared, in the learn- 
ing activities may be evaluated. For 
example, the teacher may Choose to: 



A. 



Cbllect- and score student efforts 
to determine whether ceremonial 
speeches would be appropriate in 
c^a in situations 

Cbllect and score student efforts, 
to -identify the type of ceremonial 
speech in which given speech frag- 
ments would*occur 

Evaluate- student analyses of speech 
fragments in the light of ceremoni- 
al requirements . 



D. Evaluate student lists bftopic 

ideas that wbii^ld be appropriate for 
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certain ceremonial occasions m. The learning activities that come at 

cbnclusibh of this unit require 
Ibrits to operate at higher levels 
inalysis and synthesis using the 
:ont of the unit; Teachers may want 
issign additional weight to the 
.owing learning activities when 
^rmining student's grades for the 



Analysis of a complete ceremonial 
speech from perspectives offered 
in this unit and earlier units 



A foor-to-six minute- speech demon- 
strating competence in the skills 
of this unit and earlier units 

J... : 1 iL : :_ : : : __ _ 

Gulp, Ralph B. Basic Types of Speeches . (Dubuque, lovs^a : ^ Wm. C. Drown, 1968). 

This book_is especially helpful for those seeking advice on the organization of ideas in 
ceremonial speeches. 

King, Robert C. Forms of Public Addre^ . (Iridiahapblis , Indiana: ^ Bobbs-Merrill , 1969). 

King spends considerable time discussing methods of aitiplif icatidn used in ceremonial 
speeches. Specimen speeches for analysis are also provided along with guideline 
questions . 

Linkugel, wil A., R. R. Alien, ^nd Richard L: Johannesen. Contemporary American Speeches . 
4th ed. (Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1978). : 

T.^^^^^i-^^^^o^^ provide thoughtful guidelines by which ceremonial speeches may be 
evaluated. Excellent sample speeches are offered for analysis and expert commentary 
is provided. 

- .. - ^ 

Minnick, Wayne C. The Art of Persuasion . 2nd ed . (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1968). 

Several major value structures are discussed in the text. 

) " ". 

Oliver, Robert T. and Rupert L. Cortright. Effective Speech . 5th ed . (Nevs^ York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1970). - » 



These authors emphasize the high -standards which audiences apply to ceremonial speeches. 

Rogge'; Edward and James C. Ching. Advanced Public Speaking . (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1966) . ' ' ^ 

examples that demonstrate how many speakers have satisfied 
the demands of ceremonial speaking: 



Yeager, Willard H. Effective: Speaking for Every Occasion . ^ 2nd ed. (Englewobd Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1951). 



This author discusses a variety--of strategies that may be useful when trying to satisfy 
the requirements of ceremonial speaking occasions. 



; _ ^ : the 

Collect and score student efforts stuc 

to identify violations of the of e 

guidelines for ceremonial speeches - cont 

. . to a 

Evaluate student analyses of foil 
speech fragments from the viewpoint dote 
of guidelines for achieving excel- ^ unit 

lerice 

: : : ; . • A. 

Evaluate student attempts to re- 
write instances of ceremonial dis- 
cburse in accordance with the 
guidelines / J^f 
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■^Robert T. Oliver arid Rupert Ci Cortright, Effective Speech , 5th cd. (San Francisco: 

Ririehart Press, 1970), p; 444. 

/ • . . . ^ ^ 

2john Wilson and CarisDll .Arnold, Publ-ig - Speaking as a Liber al- Art , 3a cd: (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1975), pp. 147-152. 

- ^Wil A. -Linkugel, R. R. Alien, and Richard C. Johann9sen , Contemporary toeri cah Speeches , 
4th ed. (Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1978) , pp. 331-333. 

^Lane Cooper ^ editor and translator. The Rhetoric of Aristotle (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crof ts , 1960) , pp. 46-55. 

^Elreta Alexander, "Dare to Be Your Creative Self," Vital Speeches 42 No. 20 (1 August 
1976) , pp. 628-632. 

^president Jimmy Carter, "The Ever-Expanding American Dream," Vital Speeches 4 3 No. 
9 (15 February 1977), pp. 258-259. 

^Henry A. Kissinger, "Our Common Purposes Transcend our Differences," Vit^ l Speeches 
43 No. 9 (15 February 1977), pp. 265-267. 

^M. F. Weisner, "The Crucial Question," Vital -Speeches 42 No. 4 (1 December 1975), 
pp. 98-99. 

^Barbara Jordan, "Democratic Convention Keynote Address," V ital Speec He^ 42 No. 21 
(15 August 1976) , pp. 645-646. 

I'^John F. Kennedy, "Ina^^ural Address," Linkugel et al. , Contemporary Aineri can Speeches, 
4th ed. (Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1978) , pp. 366-370. 
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UNIT RESOURCES 



Permission has been obtained- from the following sources. Listed in order of their appearance 
: these. sources are sample speech fragments that have been used for analysis-level learning 
activities found in this guide. • 

^- Vital Spe eches- of the Day City News Publishing Co., Box 606 Southold, New York, 11971 
FOR THE UNIT ON DRGANJZATIQM: 

Susan C. BuerH^^fcmen ' s Opportunity: Starting Yoar Own Business," 44 No 8 (1 February 
1978) , pp; 230-232.^""^ ^ 




__ Victor V. Veysey, "Panama Canal Treaties: A Flight Down San juan Hill," 44 No 11 
(15 March 1978) , pp;^v331-334. 

Chaim Herzog, '^'Egyptian-Israeli Negotiations: Breaking Down the Barriers," 44 No 15 
(15 May 1978), pp. 457-461. . . . x 



Sig Mickelson, "Filling the Information Gap," 44 No. "iS (1 July 1978) , pp. 573-5 



76. 



Farah Pahlavi, "Iran: The Preservation of Our Culture," 44 No. 10 (1 March 1978) 
pp. 308-311. 



FOR THE UNIT ON SHARING INFORMATiON: 0 

-Elizabeth B. Bolton, "Have It Your Way: Mid-Career Women and Their Options," 44 No 
18 (1 July 1978), pp: 571-573. 

___ Jeffrey R. Holland^ "To nerve the Nation: Life Is More Than A Career," 44 No 17 
(15 June 1978), pp. 533-536. 

John W: Hanley, '"What We Don't Know Can Hurt Us," 44 No. 17 (15 June 1978) , pp. 536-539. 
FOR THE UNIT ON SPEAKING TO iNFhUENeE: 

, - -Kenneth R. GiddenS;, "The_War We Are Losing: We can Reach the Masses of the People by 
Radxo," 44 no: 15 (15 May 1978), pp. 477-480. 

Shaw, "Why Nuclear Energy! Be Thoughtful—Not Emotional," 43 No. 21 (15 AuQust 

1977) , P. 648. 



Robert R.-- Gibson, "What Can We pp_ About Consumers?: The Economics Education Gap " 
44 No. 7 (15 January 1978), pp. 221-223. 

Earl G,__Graves, "Leadership Challenges in the Private Sector: WhaPire You Doing to 
Help Others?", 44 No. 11 (15 March 1978) pp . 337-341: 

FOR THE UNIT ON CEREMONIAL SPEAKING: 

President Jimmy Ca^er , "The Ever-Expanding American Dream," 43 No. 9 (15 Februarv 

1977) , pp. 258-259. ^ 



Henry A; Kissfnger, "Our Common Purposes Transcend Our Differences," 43 No 9 (15 
February 1977) , pp. 265-267. 



M.F^. Weisner, "The Crucial Question," 42 No. 4 (1 December 1975), pp. 98-99. 
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.Barbara Jbraan, •'DemScrati^ Convention iCeynote Address," 42 No; 21 (15 August 1976), 
pp. 645-646; 

El^eta Alexander, "Reflections for a Graduate : Due to be Ybur Creative Self," 42 
No. 20 (1 August 1976) , pp. 628-632; 

2. The interstate Oratorical Association in Evaristbri, Illinois 60204 

For the use of a speech by Richard Marvin entitled "Man's Other Society" which was - - 
published in Winning orations 1961 on pages 100-102. This speech is Used in part as a 
sample for analysis in the unit on language. 

3. Kendall/Hant Publishing Company „ 

2460 Kerper Boulevard , Dubuque , Iowa 52001 - 
• C ontemporary American-Spe^aches^ A Sourceboo k of Speech Forms and Principles 
Wil A. Linkugel R.R. Allen, and Richard L. Johannesen Fourth Edition 1978. 

Speech-by General D8uglas MacArthur entitled "Farewell to the Cadets" on pag^s 357-362 ^ 
This was used in part in an analysis level activity in the unit on language fro^n MacArthur 
Memorial Library and Archives. Arthur J. Boone, Jr, Administrative Assistant, 1 MacArthur 
Square, Norfolk, VA 23510. 

Pbrtibns of the "Inagural Address" of John F. Kennedy on pages 366-370. This was used in 
the unit on language and the unit on ceremonial speaking. 
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